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Art.  I. — 1.  Popular  Christlatuty  :  its  Transition  State  ami  prohahle 
Development.  Hy  Frederick  J.  Foxton,  A. Ik,  formerly  of  Pem¬ 
broke  (/ollege,  Oxford,  and  Perpetual  Curate  of  Stoke  Prior,  &c. 
London :  John  Chapman. 

2.  TJiC  Nemesis  of  Faith.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.,  late  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Second  Edition.  liOndon  :  John 
Chapman. 

J.  The  Soul :  her  Sorrows  and  her  Aspirations.  An  Essay  towards 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Soul,  as  the  true  Basis  of  Theology.  By 
Francis  William  Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  (College, 
Oxford.  Second  Edition.  London  :  John  Chapman. 

4.  Phases  of  Faith  ;  or,  Passages  from  the  History  of  my  Creed.  By 
Francis  William  Newman,  formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.  London :  John  Chapman. 

OnsERVANT  men  have  long  been  anticipating,  and  lately  with 
growing  conviction  of  its  near  approach,  some  new  and  great 
display  of  the  truth  and  power  of  the  gospel,  analogous  to  that 
which  has  made  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  landmarks  in  the  history  of  man.  There  has 
been  enough  to  justify  such  an  anticipation.  The  unintelligent, 
unspiritual,  and  theoretical  maintenance  of  the  forms  and  doctrines* 
of  religion,  co-existing  with  clear-sighted,  earnest,  practical 
worldliness,  and  most  ])oorly  compinsated  for  by  intolerance 
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towards  dissidents,  or  panic  terror  and  defiance  of  Rome,  or  vast 
and  complicated  demonstrations  of  apparent  zeal  for  the  good  of 
men  and  the  glory  of  God ; — the  prodigious  strides  recently 
made  by  human  science,  involving  the  more  accurate  determina¬ 
tion  of  "the  limits  and  method  of  scientific  iiupiiry  ; — the  rise, 
about  sixty  years  ago,  of  a  new  philosophy,  which  taught  that 
there  was  "knowledge  that  could  not  be  received  by  the  hearing 
of  the  car  or  the  sight  of  the  eye,  nor  grasped  by  the  strongest 
efforts  of  the  best  trained  understanding  ;  which  taught  that 
man  had  been  provided  with  a  special  and  peculiar  faculty  for 
acquiring  this  knowledge,  and  making  it  his  own,  named  (after 
the  example  of  the  great  w’riters  of  the  golden  age  of  English 
literature)  llcason,  and  its  exercise.  Faith;  and  which  has  slowly 
but  surely  won  its  way,  till  now'  the  old  philosophy,  invented 
by  Hobbes  and  systematized  by  Locke,  is  threatened  with 
expulsion  from  its  chair  ; — the  agitation  of  society  ever  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  in  1789,  with  its  necessary 
eousecpiences — the  attainment,  by  whole  classes  of  men,  of  rccog- 
nisc‘d  social  existence ;  and  the  awakening  here  and  there  in 
man  the  consciousness  of  power,  which  had  else,  through  the 
overbearing  influence  of  circumstances,  been  unable  to  struggle 
into  life  ; — these  phenomena  might  wxll  call  forth  the  desire, 
and  kindle  it  into  hope  and  expectation — nay,  even  seem  to 
herald  the  speedy  appearance  of  such  a  new"  and  better  age  for 
the  world. 

Rut  a]>art  from  these  things  this  anticipation  might  have 
arisen.  ‘The  Great  Reformation’  asserted  tw’o  truths — that  man 
is  justified  before  God  by  faith  alone,  and  not  by  ritual  or  moral 
performances ;  and  that  no  man  can  claim  the  right  to  exercise 
authority  over  the  consciences  of  his  fellows ; — and  these  seem 
to  have  constitute  d  its  great  message.  Now*  it  is  evident,  that  the 
first  is  a  part  only  of  tlie  gospel ;  for  w  hilst  it  speaks  positivdy 
of  the  mode  of  entrance  upon  the  enjoyment  of  its  blessings, 
it  describes  those  blessings  merely  nvga'ticchj , — as  the  reversal 
of  a  sentence  merited  by  foregone  sin.  The  second  w  as  actually 
denit'd  by  the  very  men  who  proclaimed  it ;  for  all  who  revolted 
from  the  Fapacy  constructed  creeds  of  their  own,  and  required 
\inconditional  acceptance  of  them  ; — and  had  it  bt  cn  ever  so  faith-  ^ 
fully  realized  it  could  have  served  simply  to  individualize  men 
in  their  relations  to(iod,  and  would  liave  appeared  to  oppose  the 
hope  of  their  being  united  in  those  relations.  Rut  in  the  New' 
lestament,  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  arc  described  with  sufli- 
cient  clearness,  and  the  union  of  men  in  filial  subjection  to  God 
is  spoken  of  as  the  expression  and  display  of  the  consummation 
of  lhasc  blessings  in  the  present  w  orld  ;  so  that  some  further 
ad>anco,  which  it  is  not  unreasonable'  to  e'xpect  will  be*  made  in 
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a  manner  resembling  that  by  which  those  preparatory  truths 
were  established  amongst  men,  must  needs  be  looked  for,  so  soon 
as,  by  the  general  reception  of  those  truths,  men  shall  be  fitted 
to  receive  new  lessons. 

The  same  conclusion  would  be  reached  if  the  character  of  all 
our  popular  theologies  were  considered ;  and  how  much  soever 
they  ditter  amongst  themselves  on  various  points  of  doctrine,  they 
have  certain  features  in  common,  which  makes  them  affect  those 
who  hold  them  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Necessary  as  such 
systems  arc — for  men  (however  rudely)  spontaneously  methodize 
all  their  knowledge,  and  it  hardly  is  knowledge  until  it  is  method¬ 
ized — and  valuable  as  these  particular  systems  have  proved  to 
those  whose  knowledge  has  not  gone  beyond  their  boundaries, 
they  have  been  constructed  upon  too  narrow  a  basis,  and  by  too 
unscientific  a  method,  and  they  have  had  given  them  by  the 
labours  of  successive  theologians  too  great  compactness  and  con¬ 
sistency,  to  allow  them  to  expand  with  the  growth  of  mind,  or 
to  qualify  them  for  aiding  men  in  their  inquiry  after  God’s  truth. 
Whilst  not  one  of  them  contains  more  than  a  portion  of  that 
truth,  scarcely,  indeed,  does  one  contain  more  than  a  portion  of 
what  is  already  known ; — and  God  has  boundless  stores,  from 
which  he  enriches  men,  age  after  age,  as  they  are  able  to  receive 
it,  and  which  he  seems  then  to  pour  forth  most  abundantly,  wdien 
men,  as  in  the  present  day,  look  upon  their  systems  as  having 
exhausted,  or  as  being  commensurate  w  ith  his  unfathomable  and 
inexhaustible  treasures ;  making  their  doctrines  the  limits  of 
religious  inquiry,  and  the  tests  of  religious  character,  and  stigma¬ 
tizing  any  deviation  from  them,  even  in  expression,  as  heresy. 

Were  teachers  but  more  far-sighted,  or  less  timid,  such  an 
advance  as  that  we  anticipate  would  be  effected  as  silently,  and 
be  accepted  as  thankfully,  as  the  change  of  seasons  w’ith  us  is. 
lUit  there  has  alw'ays  been  too  little  trust  in  the  imperishable  life  of 
truth,  and  too  much  love  for  the  forms  in  which  it  has  been 
enshrined ;  and  so  convulsions  must  of  need  go  before,  just  as  in 
warmer  climates  the  new  seasons  are  ushered  in  by  tempests  Jind 
hurricanes.  Too  often  it  is  necessary  that  the  old  fabric  beneath 
which  the  faith  of  past  generations  has  sheltered,  should  be 
broken  down  before  it  is  felt  or  acknowledged  that  a  new  one  is 
w’anted  for  the  expanse  and  progress  of  the  faith  of  the  generations 
present  and  to  come.  Men  arc  like  the  disciples,  whose  hearts 
were  filled  wdth  sorrow  to  think  that  their  blaster  was  going  to 
leave  them ;  and  w^ho  knew  not  that  it  w’as  expedient  for 
them  that  he  should  go  away,  that  the  I’araclcte  might  come 
to  them.  b 

From  this  resistance  to  change  it  inevitably  happens,  that  in 
tliese  ‘hurricane  seasons’  of  the  faith,  much  is  brought  info 
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question  that  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted ;  and  nmcli  denied 
that  ought  not  to  be  questioned  ;  and  canons  of  criticism  and 
interpretation  arc  set  up,  which  if  established  would  leave  nothing 
credible  but  what  is  based  upon  mathematical  proof,  or  scien¬ 
tific  experiment,  or  personal  observation  ;  and  even  these  would 
be  insufficient  to  produce  general  conviction.  The  duty  of  those 
who  are  ‘  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,’  in  such  times,  be¬ 
comes  most  clear.  Avoiding  peevish  complaint  and  impotent 
denunciation,  as  men  ‘  knowing  the  times,’  they  should  earnestly, 
and  by  truthful  means,  maintain  the  Truth  ;  for  by  so  doing, 
the  allegiance  of  the  wavering  will  be  confirmed,  and  sonic 
even  amongst  them  that  had  revolted  recovered  to  loyalty 
and  obedience. 

It  is  with  this  object  in  view  that  we  call  attention  to  the 
books  M'hose  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Following, 
a'i  they  do,  so  many  reprints  and  translations  of  foreign  works, 
and  several  productions  of  the  new  school  of  Socinians,  iill 
directed  against  the  po])ular  theologies,  they  seem  to  betoken  the 
beginning  of  a  period  of  unsettlemcnt  and  perplexity  ainonpt 
us.  ^^’e  should  else  have  been  disposed  to  pass  them  by  with 
slight  notice  ;  as  it  would  ill  become  us  to  magnify  every  two 
or  three  privateers  which  appear  in  the  distance,  into  the 
approach  of  a  hostile  armada.  We  have  no  doubt,  moreover, 
that  they  have  been,  and  will  yet  be,  largely’  read  ;  and  by  no 
class  so  eagerly  as  by  that  which  most  lacks  the  skill  to  estimate 
tliem  aright ;  while  the  reports  concerning  them  already  spread 
•abroad,  are  fully’  as  injurious  as  the  books  themselves.  Our 
purpose  is,  therefore,  to  show  that  whatever  the  coming  change 
may  be,  the  sweeping  devastation  proposed  in  the  conclusions 
of  these  writers  is  not  justified  by  the  arguments  they  have 
enqdoycd  to  enforce  it ;  or  else  that  the  arguments  are  in  them¬ 
selves  false,  because  they’  w’ould  lead  to  the  rejection  of  that 
which  it  would  be  a  mere  absurdity  to  renounce.  Lhe  space 
that  can  be  devoted  to  this  subject  being  necessarily  limited,  wo 
shall  be  compclh‘d  to  furnish  hints  which  mav  enable  our  readers 
to  detect  the  errors  and  untruths  of  these  books,  rather  than  by 
a  complete  examination  to  expose  them  ourselves.  e  premise, 
l)v  way  of  caution,  that  to  conclude  that  these  remarks  are  wholly 
false  because  of  the  manifest  untruth  of  the  things  most  strenu¬ 
ously’  insisted  upon  in  them,  would  be  a  mistake  almost  as  fatal 
as  to  agrie  with  all  that  is  advanced  as  true,  because  of  the 
manifest  truth  of  much  that  they’  contain.  Of  this  we  arc 
thoroughly  persuaded,  that  such  writings  are  no  more  than  the 
rude  implements  by  which  our  spiritual  wastes  and  fallows  may 
be  prepared  for  that  gentle  tillage  which  w’ill  turn  them  into  the 

garden  of  the  Lord,’  when  the  thorn  and  the  briar  shall  be 
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replaced  by  the  myrtle  and  the  rose,  which  ^  shall  be  unto 
.Tehovah  for  a  memorial ;  for  a  perpetual  sign,  that  shall  not 
be  abolished.’ 

One  other  remark  we  must  make  in  this  place,  reserving  some 
other  general  observations  for  the  conclusion  of  the  article.  Al- 
thougli  the  volumes  have  this  common  scope,  and  are,  moreover, 
united  by  being  the  writings  of  men  trained  at  Oxford,  during 
the  growth  and  progress  of  the  revival  of  Anglican  Church 
principles,  for  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church,  they 
ditler  widely  from  each  other  on  points  of  great  moment.  INlr. 
Foxton,  albeit  he  disavows  it  in  the  first  sentence  of  his  Preface, 
is  a  Rationalist,  and  would  receive  the  Riblc  as  authentic  his¬ 
tory,  &c.,  if  every  narrative  of  supernatural  interference  were 
omitted  ;  he  also  belongs  to  the  school  of  modern  Pantheists,  who 
maintain  not  the  divinity  of  crcrt/thuig,  but  the  possible  deity 
oi'  ci'vnj  7n an,  Mr.  Newman  criticises  the  Scriptures  much  in 
the  way  that  Strauss  and  the  mythical  school  have  done,  which 
leaves  us  little  more  than  the  7iamcs  of  the  different  persons 
mentioned  in  them  ;  and  he  deplores  ‘  the  desolating  Pantheism 
which  is  abroad,’  and  hopes  to  save  his  readers  from  it.  Mr. 
Fronde  is  certainly  a  Theist  ;  but  he  approaches  at  times  to 
the  very  verge  of  Atheism  ; — and  against  the  Scriptures  he  urges 
not  only  the  objections  of  the  rationalist  and  the  mythical  schools 
of  interpretation,  but  those  also  by  w  hich  the  infidels  of  former 
days,  were  used  to  attempt  to  set  aside  their  claims  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  Divine  Revelation.  It  is  of  some  importance  to 
mark  these  differences,  both  because  they  give  us  assurance 
(from  an  unexpected  source),  that  this  opposition  to  the  gospel 
truth  must  be  transitory  ;  and  because  we  might  otherwise  sup¬ 
pose  that  one  kind  of  reply  w  ould  meet  the  objections  of  all  these 
w  riters  ;  which  would  be  as  great  a  delusion  as  to  imagine  that 
they  can  be  disposed  of  by  appealing  to  tbc  Apologies  of  by-gone 
ages,  when  no  such  subtle  and  learned  doubts  had  been  in¬ 
vented,  find  w’lien  sceptics  w'cre  as  a  matter  of  course  irreligious 
men. 

Mr.  Foxton’s  ^  Popular  Christianity  ’  has  the  least  originality 
and  power  of  the  w’orks  under  review' ;  and  appears  to  be  in 
substance  little  more  than  an  adaptation  of  the  theology  of  a 
well-  know’n  transatlantic  writer  to  the  circuinstanc(*s  of  a 
dissident  from  the  Oxford  school.  We  can  only  cite  his  re¬ 
ference  to  Dacier  and  Rees's  (’yclopocdia  for  a  synopsis  of 
Platonism,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  gospel  is  not 
original  (pp.  5;^  <S:c.) ;  his  vindication  of  the  ‘Vestiges  of 
Creation,’  as  if  only  orthodox  pedantry  and  fanatical  rant  had 
attacked  it,  and  its  ‘  theory  of  law  ’  were  scientifically  true 
(p.  (>5)  ;  liis  reference  of  the  Demon  of  Socrates  to  ‘ecstasy’ 
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(p.  91) ;  his  test  of  miracles,  which  is  simply  ridiculous  (p.  101) ; 
his  supposition  that  Columbus  expected  to  find  out  a  new  con¬ 
tinent,  whereas  after  he  had  found  it  he  believed  it  to  be  Asia 
(p.  118);  and  his  most  extraordinary  discovery,  that  ‘  neither 
the  Jewish  nor  the  Christian  Scriptures  contain,  cvc?i  by  impit- 
cation,  the  slightest  condemnation  of  the  system  of  slavery  ’ 
(p.  52)  ;  as  illustrations  of  the  character  of  this  book. 

The  proposition  of  the  work  is  thus  stated : — 

‘  To  bring  the  spiritual  government  of  the  world  into  sounder  and 
more  consistent  rclatior''  with  the  existing  intelligence  of  the  age,  it 
w  ill  be  necessary,  at  least,  to  modify  so  much  of  the  doctrinal  teaching 
and  external  government  of  all  Christian  Churches  as  is  involved  in  tlic 
assertion  of  the  following  dogmas  of  the  popular  theology ;  viz. — 

‘  1.  Of  the  vague  and  indefinite  doctrine  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures.'^ 

‘  2.  Of  the  doctrine  of  miracles  and  prophecy. 

‘  3.  Of  the  reidly  pagan  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  as  now 
taught. 

‘  4.  Of  the  futile  and  fallacious  idea  of  teaching  Christianity  by  dog¬ 
matical  creeds  and  articles. 

‘  Such  must  he  the  basis  of  any  really  spiritual  Reformation,  and  the 
foundation  of  any  truly  catholic  Christianity.’ — P.  40. 

AN'c  cannot  stay  to  investigate  the  discussion  of  these  ‘  dog¬ 
mas  ;  ’  but  we  must  observe  that  Mr.  Foxton  does  not  limit  it  to 
the  modification  of  them  by  any  means :  and,  happily,  he  has 
made  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  reply  to  his  proposition.  e 
may  safely,  and  with  a  good  conscience,  give  up  the  fourth, 
w  hich  w  as  never  one  of  our  favourites ;  and  w  e  refer  to  p.  144 
of  Mr.  Foxton’s  owui  book  for  the  reason  for  our  positive  refusal 
to  ‘  modify,’  in  the  direction  of  explaining  away’,  the  other  three. 
Our  author  says  : — 

*  The  existence  of  false  prophets  is  not  a  presumption  against  the 
reality  of  the  true,  or  Christians  might  argue  against  the  probability  of 
a  Messiah  Irom  the  delusions  of  Joanna  Southcotc.  It  would  be  far 
more  just  to  argue,  from  the  abundance  of  false  jnophets  in  the  world, 
that  it  is  the  everlasting  purpose  of  God  to  instruct  and  to  regenerate 
it  by  analogous  means.’ 

M  c  never  met  with  a  satisfactory’  answ’cr  to  this  argument ; 
and  as  in  place  ot  ‘  lalsc  ])rophets,’  in  the  last  sentence,  ‘  false 
miracles,  ‘  pretended  inspiration,’  and  ‘  pretended  incarnations  of 
the  Deity’,’  may  be  inserted  with  ecjual  correctness  and  force,  w’c 
shall  leave  the  refutation  in  ^Ir.  Foxton’s  ow’ii  hands;  merely 
adding  to  our  observations  upon  his  book,  that  he  has  much  more 
to  apologize  to  the  llisliop  of  Hereford  for,  than  the  olfencc  of 
lepeating  tlie  silly  newspapi  r  story  of  his  having  derived  the 
prolound  vit‘w  s  w  Inch  characterise  his  ‘  Thomas  Aquinas,  ’  and 
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*  Rampton  Lectures,’  from  Blanco  White.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly 
honest,  by  quotations  of  the  kind  employed  in  it,  and  bare 
references  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  to  make  it  seem  that  Dr. 
Hampden  holds  similar  opinions  to  those  which  are  maintained 
in  ‘  Popular  Christianity.’  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  ‘  Intro¬ 
duction,’  in  the  second  edition  of  the  ‘  Hampton  Lectures,’  for 
full  and  clear  information  respecting  the  amount  of  sympathy 
which  the  Bishop  has  with  such  hopes  of  the  ^  development’ 
of  Christianity  as  this  WTiter  entertains. 

*  The  Nemesis  of  Faith’  is  a  work  of  a  very  different  kind  from 
Mr.  FoxtoiPs.  AVritten  in  a  most  captivating  style,  with  many 
passages  of  great  beauty,  and  displaying  a  genial  frankness  and 
vivacity,  it  is  the  very  book  to  become  a  favourite  wuth  those  to 
whom  Mr.  Froude  a])parently  has  particularly  addressed  it — the 
youth  under  Anglo-Catholic  training  at  Oxford.  Its  home-truths 
respecting  the  Cliurch  will  make  it  doubly  dangerous  in  that 
quarter.  A  reply  to  it  can  hardly  be  expected  I'rom  that  vene¬ 
rable  establishment ;  and  should  one  appear,  it  would  not  be 
quite  suited  to  our  purpose  ;  we  therefore  olfer  a  few  remarks 
upon  it,  with  great  brevity,  without  noticing  anything  relating 
to  biblical  criticism,  and  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  which  is 
not  essential  to  the  chief  end  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Froude  mildly  complains,  in  the  ^  explanatory  preface’ 
prefixed  to  this  edition,  that  wdiereas  he  ‘wrote  a  tragedy,’ 

he  w'as  ‘  supposed  to  have  w  ritten  a  confession  of  faitli  ;’  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  show  the  moral  which  he  intended  to  set  forth  by  his 
drama.  Wc  give  this  in  his  ow  n  w  ords : — 

‘Faith  ought  to  have  been  Sutlicrland’s  salvation  —  it  was  his 
“  Nemesis” — it  destroyed  him.’ — P.  xiv. 

‘  It  is  idle  for  the  mind  to  lio])e  to  speevdate  clear  of  doubt  in  tlie 
closet,  as  for  the  body  to  be  physicked  out  of  sickness  kept  lying  on  a 
sofa.  Kmployment  is  for  the  one  what  exercise  is  for  the  other.’ — P.  vi. 

*  Man  is  a  real  man,  and  can  live  and  act  manfully  in  this  world,  not 
m  the  strength  of  opinions,  not  according  to  what  he  thinks,  but 
according  to  w  hat  he  is.  And  what  can  make  us  really  w  hat  can 
enable  us  in  any  proper  sense  to  be,  but  the  steady  faith  in  Him  who 
alone  is,  and  in  whom  and  through  whom  is  all  our  strength  ?  The 
child  brings  with  it  into  the  world  the  impulse  to  turn  to  him  ;  the 
first  effort  of  the  daw  ning  mind  is  ever  towards  heaven,  and  when  this 
instinct  receives  its  proj)cr  culture,  there  is  no  danger  that  when  the 
child  grows  to  be  a  man,  he  w  ill  not  find  light  and  strength  enough  to 
clear  him  of  every  perplexity,  and  carry  him  safe  through  every  trial, 
but  our  present  education  is  not  its  proper  culture.  The  impulse  which 
It  should  maintain,  it  strangles;  the  light  which  it  should  feed,  it 
stiHcs;  a  veil  is  before  the  face  of  heaven,  and  the  best  affections  of  tho 
heart  arc  intercepted,  and  scpiandered  upon  the  legends  of  the  curly 
world.’ — P.  ix. 
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We  should  never  have  discovered  all  this  in  the  ‘  Tragedy/ 
and  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  in  this  second  edition  the 
talc  had  been  made  to  explain  itself;  for  few  will  read  the 
Preface,  compared  with  those  who  devour  the  story ;  and  all 
that  seems  to  be  exhibited  by  the  sorrows  of  this  clerical  Childe 
Harold  (see  p.  29),  whom  Mr.  Froude  has  selected  for  his  hero, 
is,  that  ‘  Catholicism  ’  does  not  furnish  the  true  theory  of  the 
world  (p.  144);  that  ‘all  real  arguments  against  Catholicism’ 
are,  ‘  in  fact,  arguments  against  Christianity  ’  (p.  148)  ;  and  that 
for  a  ‘  weak,  clever  ’  man  like  Markham  Sutherland,  who  is  a 


Hamlet  without  his  faith  or  his  philosophy,  speculation  leads  to 
undertaking  the  duties  of  a  clergyman  against  bis  conscience — 
to  carrying  about  on  the  person  a  deadly  poison  for  years — to 
entjingling  the  alfections  of  another  man’s  wife — to  attempted 
suicide — to  the  profession  of  Komanism  in  a  convent — and,  after 
all,  to  the  exchange  of  that  profession  for  the  blankest  scepticism 
and  despair.  Sutherland  never  had  any  faith ;  but  it  was  not 
even  his  ‘  creed  ’  that  proved  his  ‘  Nemesis  ’ — it  was  his  unbelief 
that  destroyed  him. 

If  the  shocking  conclusion  to  this  story  of  a  life  should  deter 
any  from  that  speculation,  in  which  doubts  arc  cherished,  not 
from  any  disposition  to  believe,  nor  with  any  expectation  of  find¬ 
ing  truth  to  be  believed,  this  book  wdll  not  have  been  written  in 
vain.  Put  w  e  should  deplore,  as  the  w  orst  consequence  of  the  por¬ 
traiture  of  such  an  extravagant  scepticism,  the  employment  of  it  to 
prevent  that  inquiry  without  which  there  can  be  no  intelligent 
reception  of  the  truth.  M  e  quite  agree,  however,  with  Mr. 
Vroude,  that  action  is  the  natural  corrective  to  speculation.  Nor 
do  we  differ  from  him  respecting  the  secret  of  manful  acting  in 
this  world :  mere  opinions  and  thinkings  w  ill  never  lead  to  it, 
but  ‘  hcuuj  rcalhf  men  ’  infallibly  will  ;  and  the  faith  in  God, 
which  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Fpistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  so  variously  illustrated,  is  assuredly  the  sole  basis  of  this 
manfulncss  of  heart.  So  far  we  can  go  with  our  author. 

Put  in  what  child  has  he  ever  discerned  tliis  impulse  towards 
CJod,  this  effort  towards  heaven,  which  needs  only  ‘  j)roper  cul¬ 
ture  to  make  its  after-life  so  noble  and  divine  I  True  it  is. 


there  is  in  every  heart  what,  even  in  earliest  childhood,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  responding  to,  as  well  of  receiving,  instruction  respecting 
God  and  heaven  ;  but  the  idlest  of  all  theorists’  dreams  is  this 
which  Mr.  froude  has  put  forth  liere,  and  one  which  is  contra¬ 
dicted  by  universal  experience.  There  is  no  such  impulse,  no  such 
light ;  and  so  the  Pible  stories  can  neither  stifle  nor  strangle  them  ; 
neither  do  they  hang  a  veil  before  the  heaven  of  childhood,  nor 
pei>eit  the  affections  which  should  be  given  to  Ciod.  I  his 
tliotighl  is  repeated  in  siA'cral  \>assag('s  of  the  ‘  Tragedv.’  llius 
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Markham  writes  respecting  his  early  training : — ‘  Woe  to  the  un¬ 
lucky  nian  who,  as  a  child,  is  taught,  even  as  a  portion  of  his 
creed,  what  his  grown  reason  must  forswear  ’  (p.  124).  And 
yet,  how  is  it  possible  to  teach  a  child  anything  about  religion, 
without  using  language  and  imagery  which  arc  not  only  in¬ 
adequate  to  represent  what  we  know  respecting  it,  but,  if  taken 
by  any  child  as  a  ‘  creed,’  must  lead  it  miserably  astray  ? 
Mr.  Froude  seems  afterwards  to  have  dimly  seen  that  what  he 
had  said  upon  this  subject  was  untenable ;  for  in  his  Preface  he 
says,  ‘  'J'hcre  is  life  in  the  parish  school — the  child’s  nature  is 
the  same  as  that  wdiich  gave  the  old  stories  birth  ’  (p.  xi.)  ;  an 
admission  which  might  be  pressed  to  consequences  very  un¬ 
expected  by  the  writer. 

To  this  moral,  however,  w’e  have  other  objections.  What  is 
the  ^ 2)roper  culture’  by  which  these  imaginary  impulses  and 
cH’orts  might  be  cherished  to  the  height  of  true  manfulness? 
This  ought  not  to  have  been  left  untold.  Again,  by  what  com¬ 
pulsion  is  speculation  to  be  prevented  from  sweeping  aw’ay  even 
that  ‘  article  ’  which  Mr.  Froude  has  admitted — ‘  Faith  in  Him 
who  alone  is  If  ‘historical  criticism  and  scientific  discovery 
have,’  in  his  opinion,  ‘  uniformly  tended  to  invalidate  the 
authority  ’  of  the  Bible  histories  (p.  145),  on  what  recognisable 
principle  can  he  reject  the  conclusions  of  those  who  find  no  deity 
but  the  universe  itself,  or  some  unknown  pow  er  they  call  ‘  law'  V 
Especially  since,  although  he  says  he  believes  in  Providence 
‘  w  ith  all  his  heart  ’  (p.  5),  he  speaks  w  ith  a  half-expressed 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  the  judgments  of  ‘  that  power’  (p.  53) ; 
and  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  book,  and  in  several  other  passages, 
questions  the  wisdom  and  the  love  w  hich  brings  into  life  others 
than  the  prosperous  and  the  happy  (pp.  78,  &c.)  ;  and  in  one 
place  writes  thus  ; — ‘  Nature  has  found  a  remedy  for  the  heaviest 
ot  ordinary  calamities  in  the  torpor  of  despair  ;  but  some  things 
arc  beyond  her  rare,  perhaps  beyond  her  foresiyht.  Perhaps,  in 
laying  dow'n  the  conditions  of  humanity,  she  shi'aiik  from  seeing 
the  full  extrejne  of  misery  which  was  possible  to  it  ’  (p.  104). 
‘Steady  faith  in  Him  wdio- alone  is^ — how  is  this  faith,  or  any 
faith,  possible,  if  the  lot  of  man  here  suggests  such  thoughts  as 
those  we  have  marked  in  the  last  quotation  / 

These  are  not  all  our  objections.  The  gospel  system  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  disavowed  (pp.  G8,  &c.,  86,  &c.),  although  w'e  find  ‘  the 
reliyw?i  of  Christ  ’  called  ‘  the  poor  man's  gospel,  the  message  of 
forgiveness,  of  reconciliation,  of  love’  (p.  19);  and  a  theory  of 
Its  origin  propounded  (pp.  88 — 90),  which  exceeds  in  absurdity 
and  inconsistency  with  historical  facts  everything  of  the  kind  we 
ever  met  with.  'The  Bible — (notwithstanding  Sir.  Froude  says 
m  the  Preface  most  energetically,  ‘  1  do  not  dishonour  the  Bible : 
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1  honour  it  above  all  books — the  New  Testament  alone,  since 
1  have  been  able  to  read  it  humanly ^  has  to  me  outweighed  all 
the  literature  of  the  world’  (p.  xv.);  calls  it  ‘beautiful  and 
magnificent  ’  (p.  x.) ;  declares,  ‘  I  believe  that  we  may  find  in 
the  Bible  the  highest  and  purest  religion  ....  most  of  all  in 
the  history  of  11  im  in  whose  name  we  all  are  called’  (p.  18); 
and  ‘  the  best  which  can  be  said  to  individuals  to  urge  them  to 
their  duty,  is  in  that  book  ’  p.  45) — notwithstanding  all  this, 
of  the  Bible  he  says,  that  he  is  ‘  sure  that  it  contains  things  which 
arc  both  insulting  and  injurious  ’  ‘  to  the  pure  majesty  of  Clod’ 
Cp.  V.) ;  ‘  that  not  the  Devil  himself  could  have  invented  an 
implement  more  potent  to  fill  the  hated  world  w  ith  lies,  and 
blood,  and  fury  ’  (p.  63)  ;  and  things  of  like  import  elsew  hero 
(pp.  10 — 14),  all  showing  that  it  spreads  ‘  a  veil  before  the  face 
of  heaven,’  and  is  ‘a  curtain  which  conceals’  God  (pp.  ix. x.). 
How  then  are  men  to  know'  ‘  Him  who  alone  is  ’ — how'  know 
surely  that  he  will  answ  er  their  ‘  steady  faith  ?  ’ 

Mr.  Froude  Jippears  to  rely  upon  three  or  four  revelations : 
of  one  he  says,  ‘  the  great  Bible  which  cannot  lie  is  the  history 
of  the  human  race  ’  (p.  xii.) ;  of  another,  ‘  w’hat  is  ever  before 
their  eyes — in  the  corn-field,  in  the  meadow,  in  the  workshop, 
at  the  w  eaver’s  loom,  in  the  market-places,  and  the  w  arehouses — 
here,  better  fiir  than  in  any  books,  God  has  w  ritten  the  tables 
of  his  commandments’  (p.  42)  ;  and  of  the  others,  ‘  w  e  have  our 
conscience  too  ’  (p.  45)  ;  ‘  and,  more  than  all,  experience — the 
experience  of  our  owm  hearts  ’  (p.46). 

Now’,  precious  beyond  all  price  as  these  revelations  arc  for 
tlic  confirmation  and  establishment  of  our  trust  in  God,  when 
once  we  know’  Him,  not  one  of  them,  nor  all  together,  without 
some  other  revelation,  ever  taught  man  that  which  ^Ir.  Froude 
rightly  makes  the  root  and  ground  of  true  and  manful  life.  AN  c 
dare  Mr.  Froude  to  the  proof;  w’c  are  confident  that  the  nearest 
approach  man  ever  made  to  trust  in  God,  by  such  means,  was 
a  '  perhaps y  or  a  hope,  that  w’as  only  an  agony  of  despair.  But, 
bow’  can  this  writer  appeal  to  ‘  the  Bible  of  universal  history,’ 
when  ‘  w’ith  Niebuhr-criticism  for  a  reaping  sickle  ’  (p.  153),  he 
h^  cut  dow’ii  and  cast  out  of  the  history  of  the  human  race  the 
histories  of  the  Bible  and  the  gospel  of  Christ  \  And  w  hat 
history  of  the  human  race  would  remain  after  such  a  reaper  as 
he,  armed  with  such  a  sickle,  had  gone  over  the  field  I  AN  c 
know  what  can  be  read  in  that  ‘  great  Bible,’  apart  from  our 
Bible  ;  there  is  not  one  w  ord  like  this — ‘  Come  unto  me,  all  vc 
that  labour,  and  arc  heavy  laden,  and  I  w  ill  give  you  rest.’  AN  c 
have  alreiuly  seen  what  sort  of  revelations  Mr.  Froude  has  dis- 
co\cred  in  Nature’s  book — miseries  of  men  ‘  beyond  the  care, 
perhaps  beyond  the  foresight’  of  God.  This  w’ould  not  cncou- 
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rage  trust  in  him  ;  and,  if  it  could,  yet  it  would  not  say  to  man, 

‘  Son,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee !’ 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Froude  admits  the  reality  of  sin. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  an  elaborate  speculation  in  pp.  90 — 96, 
by  which  the  idea  of  sin  is  got  rid  of  entirely ;  but  in  the  Pre¬ 
face  (which  does  not  appear  to  be  the  best  place  for  the  refutation 
of  such  a  fatal  mistake),  we  read  that  that  speculation  contains 
‘  only  half  the  truth.’  ‘  If  we  doubt  whether  sin  be  or  be  not  a 
reality  relatively  to  our  individual  selves,  let  us  try  it  and  see 
— let  us  measure  what  we  are  with  our  own  knowledge  of  what 
we  might  and  could  be,  and  our  doubt  will  not  last  long  ’ 
(p.  viii.)  This  is  the  extent  of  the  revelations  of  conscience. 
And  now,  we  appeal  to  every  one  who  ever  knew  for  himself, 
thus,  the  reality  of  sin — and  we  ask,  if  ‘  faith  in  Him  who  alone 
is,’  of  such  a  kind  as  to  lead  to  manful  living  and  acting  in  this 
world,  is  possible  when  conscience  thus  testifies  against  us  i  or 
if  conscience  has  one  promise  to  allay  the  terrors  she  has  excited  ? 
or  if  workshops  and  warehouses  tell  of  anything  more  than 
human  worldly  duty  i  Experience  is  the  test  of  revelation,  not 
revelation  itself ;  and  it  serves  to  hold  us  fast  to  what  we  have 
known  of  God.  When  once  we  have  proved  the  response  of 
‘  Him  who  alone  is  ’  to  our  faith,  it  Avould  aid  greatly  in  making 
that  faith  ‘  steady but  it  cannot  lead  us  with  the  boldness  of 
humility  to  exercise  such  confidence,  when  its  results  arc  only 
an  unassured  hope.  How  then  is  man  to  know  God? — how 
know  certainly  that  he  will  accept  his  faith  ?  Mr.  Froude  has 
no  answer  to  these  questions,  on  which  any  but  a  madman  'would 
rely — and  such  a  one  even  might  be  staggered  by  contradictions 
like  those  we  have  seen  in  our  review. 

We  have  spoken  as  if  Mr.  Froude  had  not  disclaimed  the 
writing  ^  a  Confession  of  Faith  ’ — for  he  says  in  the  Preface, 
‘  In  all  questions  of  pure  speculation — and  in  these  I  include  the 
whole  systematic  framework,  historical  or  doctrinal,  of  religion — 
I  am  ready  to  avow  as  my  own  whatever,  so  far,  my  hero  ex¬ 
presses  ’  (p.  vii.)  And  without  this  assent  of  the  author,  we 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  do  as  we  have  done ;  for  the  fiction 
is  too  transparent  to  hide  the  fact. 

Looking  back  upon  ‘  the  Nemesis  of  Faith,’  we  arc  constrained 
to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  what  he  has  said  of  Mr.  J.  H, 
Newman  and  his  aim,  which  deserves  a  place  in  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  history  of  the  day,  it  would  have  been  better  had  Mr. 
Froude  not  written  this  book.  The  story  is  too  full  of  revolting 
incidents  to  be  instructive  ;  the  objections  to  the  llible  have  not 
^ven  the  charm  of  novelty ;  and  the  speculations  arc  so  shallow 
and  one-sided,  that  .an  ‘  explanatory  Preface  ’  was  needed  to 
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correct  them.  Mr.  Froiulc  professes  in  several  places  the 
highest  possible  admiration  for  !Mr.  Carlyle  ;  surely  he  will 
regret  that  he  did  not  act  upon  that  favourite  maxim  of  his, 

80  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  fifth  of  his  ‘  Latter-day  ramphlets  ’ — 

‘  Speech  is  sUtern  ;  silence  is  golden  /’ 

‘  The  Soul*  and  the  ‘  Phases  of  Faith  ’  are  w’orks  of  a  higher 
character  than  those  which  have  engaged  our  attention  ;  nor  is 
there  so  much  in  them  that  betrays  the  Oxford  education  of  their 
author.  Their  natural  and  vigorous  style,  and  serious,  and  even 
spiritual  tone,  are  calculated  to  secure  them  a  wide  circulation  ; 
and  to  give  to  both  objections  and  assertions,  in  the  minds  of 
most  readers,  greater  weight  than  in  themselves  they  possess ; 
whilst  the  latter  feature  suggests  the  hope  that  their  accomplished 
writer  may  yet  see  the  fatal  defects  of  that  phase  of  his  faith 
represented  in  the  ‘  Soul,’  and  how^  they  can  be  su])plied  by 
the  peculiar  truths  of  the  Scriptures  ;  which  he  has  too  hastily, 
however  long  the  process,  rejected  as  a  source  of  religious  know¬ 
ledge.  He  himself  remarks,  as  if  to  encourage  such  a  hope, 
respecting  the  ‘  first  novel  opinion  ’  that  he  embraced — ‘  this, 

1  believe,  had  a  great  effect  in  showing  me  how’  little  right  we 
have  at  any  time  to  count  on  our  opinions  as  final  truth,  how¬ 
ever  necessary  'they  may  just  then  be  felt  to  our  spiritual  life* 
{Phases,  p.  6.)  ^^  c  only  wdsh  that  our  comments  may  be  of 
any  service  in  showing  that  the  reasons  for  which  he  has  given 
up  much  that  he  disowns,  arc  at  least  as  unsatisfiictory  as  those 
for  which  he  formerly  held  it ;  and  that  w  hilst  he  has  not  got 
beyond  the  reach  of  difficulties  and  objections,  of  exactly  the 
same  kind  as  those  which  apply  to  ‘  the  truth  as  it  is  in  .losns,’ 
there  arc  others  which  belong  peculiarly  to  that  aspect  under 
which  he  now'  regards  the  relations  of  man  to  (iod.  'J'his  desire 
would  of  itself  oblige  us  to  use  that  plainness  of  speech,  which 
the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  these  w  orks  on  other  minds, 
and  the  arguments  and  expressions  occasionally  used  by  Mr. 
New'inan,  have  also  enjoined  upon  us. 

e  begin  with  the  ‘  Phases  of  Faith,’  because  although  pub¬ 
lished  last,  it  displays  the  process  through  which  the  mind  and 
*  crevd  ’  of  the  author  went,  before  the  thought  of  constructing 
a  new  *  basis  of  theology,’  in  ‘  the  Natural  History  of  the  ^^oul, 
occurred  to  him.  M  e  would  earnestly  recommend  those  who 
w’ish  to  know  the  full  worth,  or  w’orthlessness,  of  the  most 
spiritual  scheme  of  doctrine  w  hich  in  late  years  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  substitute  lor  the  gospel,  to  adopt  this  order.  Ihey 
will  be  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Newunan,  notwithstanding 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  carried  his  disbelief,  admits  all  the 
principal  axioms  on  w’hich  the  argumentative  defence  of  the 
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Christian  religion  rests  (Soul,  pp.  1,2,  118,  &c.) — and  practi- 
citlhf,  all  the  great  truths  of  that  religion  idso.  And  if,  as  is  too 
probable,  the  reading  of  the  ‘  Phases  ’  should  drive  any  half¬ 
thinking  young  men  to  infidelity,  the  subsequent  perusal  of 
‘  the  Soul  ’  may  show  them  how  untenable  a  position  they  have 
reached,  even  by  the  confession  of  him  who  led  them  there, 
anil  thus  stimulate  them  to  regain  a  new  and  more  firm  hold  of 
the  gospel  of  ('hrist. 

This  ‘  History  of  my  Creed’  is  the  record  of  as  determined  and 
complete  a  destruction  of  everything  save  the  sentiment  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  a  mind,  as  we  ever  read  of ;  and  the  ‘  History  of  the 
Soul,’  of  as  desperate  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  out  of  that  sen¬ 
timent  a  system  of  doctrine.  ^Ir.  Newman  seems  to  have  acted 
just  as  if  that  artist  who  discovered  a  work  of  one  of  the  great 
masters  covered  by  some  wretched  ])ainting  of  recent  date, 
instead  of  removing  the  profane  daub  with  religious  care,  that 
he  might  preserve  the  original  unharmed,  had  set  about  it  with 
such  eager  zeal,  that  at  last  there  remained  nought  but  a  shape¬ 
less  and  almost  colourless  confusion  ;  and  then,  in  wrath,  had 
scraped  the  whole  from  the  panel,  and  laboriously  reproduced 
the  subject,  modified  as  his  own  taste  suggested ;  and  had 
offered  that  to  the  world  as  at  least  some  compensation  for 
what  it  had  lost. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  notice  every  one  of  the  multitude  of 
distinct  questions  in  this  ‘  Phases  of  Faith,’  and  in  general,  for 
satisfiiction  on  points  of  sacred  criticism  and  interpretation,  we 
refer  to  the  numerous  modern  works  especially  devoted  to  these 
subjects  ;  with  this  single  remark,  that  men  whose  ])iety,  scholar¬ 
ship,  truthfulness,  and  logic,  are  at  least  eqinil  to  ^Ir.  Newman’s, 
have  arrived  at  such  diifercnt  results  from  those  stated  most 
confidently  here,  that  a  sus])ensc  of  judgment,  till  their  results 
and  investigations  have  been  examined,  is  a  slight  demand  to 
make  upon  our  readers.  Our  purpose  is  simply  to  show  that 
Hr.  Newman’s  arguments  do  not  justify  his  conclusions,  or  else 
justify  much  wider  conclusions,  so  that  he  ought  to  give  up 
what  lie  would  be  the  last  to  abandon ;  and  that  he  so  con¬ 
ducts  his  inquiries  that  he  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  the  perilous 
path,  along  which  he  offers  to  lead  his  readers.  The  manful  way 
in  which  he  speaks  of  his  brother,  and  the  reasons  which  led  him 
to  dissent  from  the  Established  Church,  we  may  mention  here 
as  worthy  of  notice,  although  they  do  not  come  w  ithin  the  scope 
of  our  criticism,  and  with  them,  all  the  t)assages  of  external 
history  are  excluded. 

Ihe  story  is  arranged  under  six  well-defined  periods;  the 
three  last  of  w  hich  form  a  distinct  division,  being  almost  entirely 
taken  up  wuth  an  account  of  the  inquiries  which  led  Mr.  New’- 
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man  to  relinquish  the  Scriptures.  In  the  former  periods  his 
inquiries  related  principally  to  doctrines;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  third,  there  was  scarcely  one  doctrine  of  popular  theology 
left  to  be  given  up.  Before  we  remark  on  this  early  part 
of  his  book,  there  is  one  general  observation  which  must 
be  made.  The  question  raised  in  each  instance  is  respecting 
some  doctrine,  or  form  of  faith,  which  had  ceased  to  repre¬ 
sent  truth  to  his  mind;  and  yet  wx  find  at  last,  that  Mr.  New¬ 
man  has  given  up  in  intent  the  whole  of  the  gospel  itself,  and 
all  its  truth.  Now,  the  conclusion  goes  so  much  beyond  the 
premises,  that  our  author’s  logic  must  have  failed  him  ;  or 
else,  notwithstanding  the  spirituality  he  has  manifested  in  ‘  tlie 
Soul,’  and  notwithstanding  his  high  cultivation  of  mind,  his 
early  Church  training  led  him  so  to  identify  and  confound 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  with  the  doctrinal  forms  under  which 
they  have  been  embodied,  that  to  give  up  the  for 771  was  to 
renounce  the  truth  also.  The  same  want  of  logic,  however, 
appears  in  the  conclusions  drawn  from  certain  difficulties  re¬ 
specting  the  Bible,  in  the  second  division  of  the  book  ;  where¬ 
fore  we  arc  fain  to  suppose  that  this  is  an  error  of  judgment, 
which  Mr.  Newman  will  gladly  correct. 

'fhe  first  subject  that  demands  notice  (for  those  of  ‘  imputed 
righteousness,’  ‘  vicarious  sacrifice,’  and  the  Trinity,  which  arose 
in  the  period  of  Mr.  Newman’s  ‘  youthful  creed,’  arc  only 
questions  respecting  the  icatj  in  w’hich  certain  truths  arc  held ; 
upon  which,  so  long  as  the  world  lasts,  from  the  varieties  of 
natural  endowment,  education,  and  metaphysical  systems  received 
by  individuals,  or  by  society  in  general,  there  must  needs  be 
differences) — the  first  subject  is  that  of  the  second  coming  of  our 
Lord  (pp.  34 — 37).  The  investigation  of  all  the  passages  quoted 
is  impossible  here ;  but  vre  assert  most  confidently,  that  Mr. 
Newman  has  exaggerated  the  importance  of  this  particular  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Apostles.  Neither  is  it  ever  so  stated  as  to 
warrant  his  ‘  inevitable  deduction,’  that  ^  wc  must  work  for 


speedy  results  only  ’  (p.  37).  And,  what  is  yet  more  convincing 
against  him,  Mr.  Newman  has  not  even  in  the  slightest  manner 
alluded  to  the  following  passage,  in  which  his  deduction  and 
representation  are  expressly  reproved : — ‘  Now  we  beseech  you, 
brethren,  by  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  our 
gathering  together  unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind, 
or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter,  as 
from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  ha7id  ;  let  t70  ma7i  deceive 
you  by  Gfiy  mea7is'  (2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 3.) 

^1**-  Newman  has,  moreover,  involved  in  this  question,  by 
implication  at  p.  3(>,  and  expressly  at  pp.  204-5 — where  he 
enumerates  his  ‘  inevitable  deduction  ’  as  one  of  the  evils  he  had 
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escaped  by  rejecting  the  gospel  and  the  Ihblo — the  exhortations 
respecting  not  loving  the  world,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  J ohii ;  and  has  interpreted  them  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  his  purpose  here  (p.  205),  which  he  shows  in  ‘  The 
Soul,’  p.  181,  he  knew  to  be  not  the  true  interpretation.  Mr. 
New  man  may  have  ‘  acted  an  eccentric  and  unprofitable  part  ’ 
(p.  204) ;  and  he  may  have  been  misled  by  ‘  the  Irish  clergyman  ’ 
(p.  37);  but  he  has  no  right  to  charge  his  error  to  the  New 
Testament,  and  make  it  a  reason  for  unbelief. 

His  Trinitarian  difficulties  (pp.  13,  40,  &c.,  83,  &c.)  arose 
more  out  of  creeds  than  out  of  texts  ;  and  as  wx  do  not  feel  in 
the  least  inclined  to  undertake  the  defence  of  any  ‘  creed,’  w'c 
can  only  say,  with  a  view  to  indicate  the  practical  solution  of 
such  difficulties,  that  this  question  is  essentially  part  of  the  wide 
question  of  philosophy — how  God  exists  i — and  absohitvhj  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  thought ;  but,  so  far  as  it  has  a  practical  interest 
for  us,  admits  of  this  answxr — when  a  man  has  received  forgive¬ 
ness,  and  a  new  life  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  finds  it  maintained 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  wdll  know  that  both  Son  and  Spirit  are 
Divine ; — whilst  it  is  so  impossible  by  any  formula  of  human 
w’ords  to  represent,  adequately,  the  relations  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit  to  the  Father,  that  (as  is  manifest  from  the  quotations  of 
polemical  writers  on  all  sides  in  this  ever-vexed  question)  almost 
every  different  creed  ever  invented  is  to  be  found  by  fair  inter¬ 
pretation  in  different  texts  of  the  New'  Testament.  It  is  to  such 
subjects  that  ^Ir.  New  man’s  maxim,  about  ‘  understanding  our 
ow’n  words  ’  (pp.  13,  48)  applies  ;  it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  truths  which  the  forms  attempt  to  convey,  and  which 
may  be  apprehended  w  ith  all  sufficient  clearness  for  life,  witliout 
being  put  into  forms  at  all. 

Respecting  the  Christian  evidences,  again  (pp.  40,  &c.,  81,  &c., 
153,  &c.),  we  cannot  say  much  now'.  It  must  be  palpable  to 
every  one  that  the  evidence  of  Christianity  is  that  upon  which 
It  is  received  (by  all  who  truly  have  received  it)  as  living  truth ; 
i.c.,  actual  experimental  proof  that  it  is  true  ;  the  conversion  of 
Its  truth  into  daily  fact.  All  else  is  merely  corroborative  evidence ; 
very  needful  for  defence,  and  requiring  a  certain  amount  of 
intellectual  application  to  discover  and  apply  it.  In  *  The  Soul  ’ 
(p.  252,  no/e),  Mr.  Newman  caricatures  what  we  have  designated 
the  evidence  ;  and  yet,  in  pp.  118,  &c.,  of  the  same  book,  he  shows 
himself  fully  alive  to  its  reality  and  force,  and  actually  employs  it 
to  forefend  his  own  theology  against  the  atttacks  of  rationalizing 
philosophers.  The  secret  of  his  difficulties  lies  in  his  confound¬ 
ing  the  lUble  w'ith  Christianity,  as  he  had  been  taught  to  do  by 
that  party  in  the  Church  of  England  amongst  whom  he  first 
J'ppcars ;  and  as  the  unwise  exaggerations  wliich  uninstructed 
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and  unspiritual  men  employ  when  eulo^zing  the  Scriptures  also 
do.  Mr.  Newman  insists  much  on  the  impossibility  of  poor  and 
half-educated  persons  investigating  historical  and  literary  ques¬ 
tions  (pp.  155,  &c.,  200).  He  seems  to  forget  that  a  thousand 
things  every  day  come  to  such  persons  confirmatory  of  their  belief 
in  lliblc  story,  the  force  and  value  of  which  none  but  a  man 
without  reason  would  question. 

There  arc  connected  with  this  subject  (p.  83)  two  topics, 
neither  of  which  seems  to  require  a  long  answer.  ‘  I  was  unable 
to  admit  the  doctrine  of  “  reprobation,”  as  taught  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Homans’  (p.  75).  Tn  reply 
to  which  w’c  say,  that  that  doctrine  is  not  taught  in  that  chapter, 
nor  anywhere  else  in  the  Scriptures ;  but  is  nothing  else  than  a 
corollary  to  the  logical  development  of  the  doctrine  of  election. 
The  ninth  chapter  of  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Homans  contains  (wc 
adopt  the  interpretation  of  a  theologian,  whose  appointment  to 
the  chair  of  New  Testament  Exegesis,  in  the  New  College,  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  in  that  institution)  only  this, 
that  though  (lod  has  displaced  the  Jews  from  their  position  of 
peculiar  privilege,  by  ‘  opening  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all 
heltecers*  neither  his  truth,  nor  his  justice,  nor  his  honour,  arc 
compromised ;  which  is  sustained  by  a  rapid  citation  of  examples 
from  the  Old  Testament.  We  must  do  as  Mr.  Newman’s  fellow 
freshman  did  res])ccting  ‘  imputed  righteousness  ’  (p.  4),  ^  send 
him  back  to  study  the  matter  for  himself,’  for  he  has  depended 
too  much  on  the  commentator  he  has  followed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon  the  other  subject — eternal 
punishment  (pp.  7(),  &c.),  for  ]\Ir.  Newman  does  not  touch  it. 
No  doubt  it  is  ‘impossible  to  make  out  any  doctrine  of  a  philo¬ 
sophical  eternity  in  the  whole  Scriptures  ’  (p.  77)  ;  and  for  this 
very  good  reason,  that  there  are  no  human  words  capable  ot 
propounding  such  a  doctrine  ;  and,  wc  may  add,  also,  because 
the  intent  ol  the  llible  was  not  the  propounding  of  such  doctrines, 
but  to^  teach  the  gospel.  Hespccting  the  whole  class  of  passages 
to  which  the  terrible  pictures  of  the  state  of  the  lost  belong,  Mr. 
Newman  ought  to  have  seen  that,  in  a  collection  of  writings  like 
the  Scrij)tures,  not  every  part  is  intended  to  teach  even  gospel 
truths,  doipnattcaUy ;  but  much  to  excite  appropriate  feeling, 
which  would  lead  all  whom  that  truth  concerned,  to  turn  their 
knowledge  of  it,  whencesoever  obtained,  and  in  whatever  degree 
possessed,  to  living  use.  It  hardly  became  a  schoh'ir  like  Mr. 
NcMman,  to  make  such  account  of  the  almost  puerile  erudition 
of  that  ‘  Lnitarinn  book ;’  and  what  he  says  in  p.  78  is  not  to 
the  purpose,  for  the  gospel  would  still  be  ‘  good  tidings,’  and 
salvation  from  sin  a  real  deliverance,  to  as  many  as  received  it  by 
laith,  though  .all  that  he  says  about  the  ‘  vast  majority  of  man* 
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kind’  being  in  sin  and  mis(*ry  for  ever  (of  which  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  a  hint  in  the  Scriptures),  were  true. 

The  discussions  of  the  ‘  Atonement’  (pp.  90,  &c.)  and  the 
‘  Fall  ’  (pp.94,  &c.),  afford  illustrations  of  our  general  observation 
at  the  outset.  Identifying  the  doctrines  of  theology  with  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures,  ^Ir.  Newman  gave  up  the  latter,  because 
he  found  he  could  not  retain  the  former.  The  study  of  the 
‘Hampton  Lectures*  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  w'ould  have  pre¬ 
served  him  from  such  an  error.  We  earnestly  recommend  this 
great  work  to  our  readers,  and  especially  to  those  young  men 
who  may  not  see  how^  Mr.  New  man  could  avoid  the  conclusions 
to  w  hich  he  has  come. 

What  we  have  called  the  Second  Division  of  this  book,  records 
a  connected  scries  of  inquiries,  beginning  w  ith  the  errors  in  the 
genealogy  of  our  Lord  given  by  Matthew’,  and  ending  with  the 
total  abandonment  of  the  Bible,  except  as  an  aid  to  devotion. 
Of  course  little  more  than  results  can  be  given  ;  but  these  are 
announced  in  such  rapid  succession,  that  the  first  effect  is  per¬ 
fectly  overwhelming.  More  deliberate  examination,  how’ever, 
show’s  that  it  is  not  the  weight  of  these  objections  to  the  Bible, 
but,  partly,  the  velocity  w  ith  w  hich  they  strike  the  reader’s  mind, 
and,  partly,  the  closeness  with  which  they  arc  linked  together 
(as  Air.  New’man  himself  has  shown,  pp.  216 — 219),  that  gives 
the  process  its  seeming  force  of  conviction.  Now,  as  we  cannot 
inspect  the  chain  link  by  link,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose 
to  break  it  here  and  there,  by  showing  that  in  some  places  the 
conclusions  do  not  follow  from  premises,  and,  in  others,  the 
facts  are  imaginary.  Neither  Mr.  New  man,  nor  our  readers,  must 
suppose  thjit  w’e  admit  the  soundness  of  what  our  narrow  limits 
compel  us  to  leave  unnoticed. 

But  w  e  must  first  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  ultimate 
conclusion  is  to  some  extent  anticipated  in  the  earlier  division 
of  the  book.  Difficulties  respecting  the  Old  'festament  and  the 
Gospels  arose  in  the  period  of  the  ‘  Youthful  Creed’  (pp.  7,  23). 
The  ‘  historical  side’  of  his  religion  caused  our  author  some  sad 
embarrassment,  while  striving  ‘  after  a  more  primitive  Chris¬ 
tianity’  (p.  54).  And  before  ‘  Calvinism’  was  fully  ‘  abandoned,* 
he  discovered  that  his  religion  ‘  had  always  been  Panlind 
(p.  102).  We  cannot  pass  by  this  discovery  w  ithout  remarking 
how  str.ingely  Mr.  Newman  has  misconceived  the  religion  of 
Faul.  He  dw’ells  upon  the  apostle’s  resolving  not  to  know 
‘Christ  after  the  flesh*  (p.  103),  and  says  that  ‘  of  Jesus  in  the 
flesh,  Paul  seems  to  know  nothing  beyond  the  bare  fact,  that  he 
d\d  ‘humble  himself  to  become  man,  and  pleased  not  himself* 
(p.  180).  And  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  expression  of  earnest 
determination  to  know’  nothing  at  Corinth  ‘  save  Christ,  and  him 
vor.  XXVI n.  t 
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crucifcd ;  nor  yet  of  his  frequent  appeals  to  Christ  as  an 
example  in  (Christian  duties.  The  extent  of  this  misconception 
may  he  appreciated  by  the  following  astounding  testimony :  ‘  I 
can  testify  that  tlie  Atonement  may  be  dropt  out  of  the  Pauline 
religion  w’ithout  affecting  its  quality’  (p.  103).  The  Atonement 
*  dropt  out’  of  his  religion  who  makes  that  fact  the  centre  and 
sum  of  all  Christian  truth  !  Put,  however  Mr.  Newman  has 
misconceived  Paul,  he  has  not  misrepresented  his  own  feeling, 
which  was  that  of  ‘  deep  distaste  for  the  details  of  the  human  life 
of  Christ ;  ’ — he  ‘  did  not  wish  for  vivid  historical  realization’ 
(p.l02), — and  with  such  feelings  he  set  out  on  the  inquiry, which 
ended  in  the  discovery  announced  under  the  form  of  the  truism 
— ‘  history  is  not  religion.’  We  do  not  see  how  an  inquiry  so 
begun  could  well  have  had  a  different  conclusion. 

'I'he  first  results  are  thus  stated : — ‘  The  farther  I  inquired, 
the  more  errors  crowded  upon  me — in  history,  in  chronology,  in 
geography,  in  physiology,  in  geology’  (p.  217).  Mr.  Newman 
has  omitted  astronomy,  gardening,  medicine,  and  a  host  of  other 
hranches  of  knowledge.  Hut  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the 
real  question  before  us  !  'fhe  Hiblc  does  not  undertake  to  teach 
Iniman  science,  but,  as  old  (ialileo  said,  ‘  the  >vay  of  salvation.’ 
Mr.N  ewman  does  not  actually  say  that,  because  of  these  errors 
in  matters  upon  which  it  does  not  pretend  to  instruct  men,  it 
pr  oves  itself  incapable  of  instructing  them  upon  the  subjects 
M  Inch  it  leas  given  to  reveal ;  but  the  use  he  makes  of  these  scien¬ 
tific  mistake's  produces  that  impression  on  the  minds  of  his  readers. 
'I'he  only  fair  conclusion  would  have  been,  that  the  form  in 
which  he  had  held  the  infallibility  of  the  Hible  was  a  mistaken 
one  ;  the  conclusion  actually  drawn  was,  that,  because  of  these 
errors,  it  was  to  be  suspected  of  containing  more,  and  upon 
questions  of  a  totally  different  kind  ! 

4’he  inquiry  passes  on  to  ‘  Morals.’  Mr.  Newman  had  made 
another  discovery — that  the  science  of  ethics,  like  all  other 
sciences,  had  its  owm  independent  basis  (pp.  74,  81);  and  pro- 
ceedt'd  on  this  ground  to  condemn  many  things  recorded  in  the 
did  Icstamcnt — amongst  wdiich  is  mentioned  ^  the  command  to 
Abraham  to  slay  his  son  ’  (p.  114).  We  never  knew'  that  all  that 
in  the  Old  Testament  ‘  w’as  written  for  our  learning,’  w’as  also 
w  ritten  for  our  admiration  ;  nor  that  Deborah’s  praise  of  Jacl 
proved  the  unfitness  of  the  Hible  to  teach  the  commonest 
morality  ;  and  respecting  the  offering  up  of  Isaac,  w  e  discern  that 
there  is  another  reason  for  reprobating  it,  since  the  sacrifice  w’as 
not  actually  performed — it  wms  attempted,  ‘  in  obedience  to  a 
voice  in  the  air  ’  (p.  149) — of  w’hich  we  must  speak  afterwards. 
^Ir.  Newman  proceeds:  ‘  Haul  .and  J.ames  agree  in  extolling  his 
obedience  as  a  first-rate  fruit  of  faith’  (p.  114) ;  or  ‘as  indicating 
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a  praiseworthy  faith  ’  (p.  150).  Of  Paul  it  is  also  said,  ‘  He 
praises  Abraham,  but  he  certainly  would  never  have  imitated 
him’ (p.  150).  The  purport  of  all  this  is  seen  at  page  218, 
where  the  writer  says,  ‘  When  I  was  thus  forced  to  admit  that 
the  Old  Testament  contained  immorality,  as  well  as  error,  and 
found  nevertheless  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  no 
indication  that  they  were  aware  of  either  ;  was  it  wrong  in  me 
to  suspect  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  were  them¬ 
selves  open  to  mistake  V 

What  will  be  thought  of  this  confident  challenge,  w  hen  wc  say, 
and  challenge  Mr.  New’man  to  disprove  our  assertion,  that  Paul 
does  not  once  allude  to  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  as  a  proo  f  o  f  Ahra- 
hani*s  faith  ;  and  that  J  ames,  wdio  does  allude  to  it,  dw  ells  most 
emphatically  on  the  passage,  w’hich  Paul  referred  to  solely,  in 
which  Abraham,  old  and  childless  though  he  was,  yet  believed, 
on  the  promise  of  God,  that  his  posterity  should  be  as  the  stars 
in  the  sky  for  multitude  ?  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  there 
is,  indeed,  a  eulogy  upon  Abraham’s  faith  in  offering  up  his  son  ; 
but  it  is  accompanied  by  the  explanatory  remark,  ‘  accounting 
that  God  was  able  to  raise  him  up  even  from  the  dead which 
would  have  unfitted  it  for  Mr.  New  man’s  purpose,  even  had  he 
not  expressly  stated  that  he  did  not  regard  this  epistle  as  the 
work  of  Paul  fpp.  100,  140). 

At  page  125,  Mr.  Newmian  writes: — 

‘  One  of  the  most  decisive  testimonies  to  the  Old  Testament  w  hich 
the  New  contains,  is  in  John  x.  35,  where  I  hardly  knew  how^  to  allow 
myself  to  characterise  the  reasoning.  The  case  stands  thus  : — The 
82nd  Psalm  rebukes  tinjust  governors,  and  at  length  says  to  them, 
“  I  have  said,  Ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  arc  children  of  the  Most 
High :  but  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  tall  like  one  of  the  ])rinccs.” 
In  other  words — “  Though  w  e  are  apt  to  think  of  rulers  as  if  they  w  ere 
superhuman,  yet  they  shall  meet  the  lot  of  common  men.”  Well, 
how  is  this  applied  in  John  ?  Jesus  has  been  accused  of  blasphemy, 
for  saying  that  “He  and  his  Father  arc  one;”  and,  in  reply,  he 
quotes  the  verse,  “  I  have  said,  Ye  arc  gods,”  as  a  sufHcicnt  justifica¬ 
tion  for  calling  himself  Son  of  God ;  for  “  the  Scripture  cannot  bo 
broken.”  1  dreaded  to  precipitate  myself  into  shocking  unbelief  if  I 
folio w’cd  out  the  thoughts  that  this  suggested ;  and  (1  know  not  how) 
for  a  long  time  yet  put  it  off. 

ibis  is  just  a  specimen  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Newsman  has  been  able  to  dispose  of  the  ‘  historical  side  of 
his  religion.’  The  most  cursory  glance  at  the  passage  shows 
that  the  expression,  ‘  Ye  are  gods,’  is  quoted,  7wt  as  a  ‘justifica¬ 
tion  for  calling  himself  Son  of  God,’  but  as  a  reply  to  the 
charge  of  ‘  blasphemy.^  It  w^as  his  accusers  who  stood  upon  the 
inviolability  of  Scripture,  and  that  Scripture  designated  even 
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unjust  rulers  as  gods.  This  answer  of  Jesus  might  have  pro¬ 
duced  happier  eflects  on  Mr.  Newsman’s  mind,  had  he  hut 
looked  at  it  a  little  closer  before  he  formed  his  conclusion 
respecting  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  ‘  demoniacal  possession  ’  Avas  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  certain  diseases  in  the  time  of  our  Lord ;  just  as 
in  all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  before  science  comes 
marvel.  Our  author  feels  himself  ‘  forced  to  dra>v  conclusions 
of  the  utmost  moment,  most  damaging  to  the  credit  of  the 
narrators’  (p.  128),  from  the  accounts  of  the  cures  of  ‘  demoniacs’ 
in  the  first  three  (iospels!  And  thus,  because  these  men  held 
an  erroneous  medical  theory,  ^Ir.  Newunan  suffered  a  ‘  breach’ 
to  be  made  in  the  credit  of  the  llible,  tlirough  which  ‘  a  great 
flood  of  difficulties  ’  poured  in !  Has  he  ever  considered  what 
would  have  been  the  consequences,  if  the  w  riters  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  had  been  inspired  w  ith  correct  knowledge  upon  all  the 
various  sciences,  of  their  ignorance  of  w  hich  he  so  unjustly  now 
takes  advantage  against  the  Bible  ? 

Mr.N  ewnian  is  indignant  at  Dean  Graves’s  defence  of  the 
iVntateuch  (p.  loS)  ;  w  hat  ought  w  e  to  express  at  such  reasoning 
as  this  I — 'fhe  ‘  hook  of  the  Late*  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  under  circumstances  fi\miliar  to  all  our 
readers;  Mr.  Newman  concludes  from  this  narrative,  that  the 
book  w  e  call  Deutcronomu  w  as  ‘  evidently  then  first  coiupiledy 
or  at  least  then  first  produced  and  made  authoritative  to  the 
nation !’  (p.  137.) 

'fhe  Fifth  Period  opens  with  an  investigation,  which  is  thus 
concisely  stated  :  ‘  Ought  we  in  any  case  to  receive  moral  truth 
in  obedience  to  an  apparent  miracle  of  sense  f  or,  conversely, 
ought  we  ever  to  believe  in  sensible  miracles  because  of  their 
recommending  some  moral  truth  V  (p.  145.)  'J'he  Bible  is 
charged  with  ‘  vacillations  and  contradict  urns'  on  this  critical 
point  (p.  147).  And  this  is  the  evidence  :  ‘  I  found  in  the  Bible 
itself — and  even  in  the  very  same  book,  as  in  the  Gospel  of  John 
— great  uncertainty  and  inconsistency  on  this  question.  In  one 
j)lace,  Jesus  rc])roves  the  demand  of  a  miracle,  and  blesses  those 
who  believe  without  miracles  ;  in  another,  he  requires  that  they 
w  ill  receive  his  doctrine  (and  submit  to  it  as  little  children),  be¬ 
cause  of  his  miracles’  (p]).  145-6).  Farther  on  he  adds:  ‘  I  he 
more  1  considered  it,  the  more  it  appeared  as  if  Jesus  w  ere  solely 
anxious  to  have  |)eople  believe  in  him,  without  caring  on  what 
grounds  they  believed,  although  that  is  obviously  the  main  point 
(p.  146). 

M  e  cannot  tell  why  Mr.  New’inan  did  not  apply  to  this  case 
his  discovery  respecting  the  various  significations  of.  the  word 
which,  at  pp.  iv.  and  151,  he  speaks  of,  with  no  exag- 
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peratcd  souse  of  its  importance ;  for  this  would  have  saved  liim 
from  the  gratuitous  injustice  he  has  done  to  the  words  of  our 
Lord.  Hut  respecting  those  ‘  inconsistencies,’  in  John’s  Gospel, 
we  challoKje  Mr.  Neionan  to  produce  the  passages ;  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  all  that  narrative  ;  and  the  passages  in 
the  other  Gospels,  which  seem  to  have  suggested  the  remark, 
are  of  such  a  kind,  that  if  they  were  printed  side  by  side,  it 
would  be  apparent  that  under  dijf'ereut  circumstances,  our  Lord 
spoke  dijfercuthj  respecting  his  miracles ;  and  that  the  great 
purpose  of  miracles,  to  call  attention  to  him  as  a  teacher y  is  im¬ 
plied  in  all. 

In  reply  to  what  is  said  in  pp.  147,  &c.,  and  181,&c.,  we 
only  observe,  that  though  we  cannot  know  exactly  what  the 
evidence  was  upon  which  the  apostles  received  what  they  have 
recorded  for  us,  we  can  put  to  the  proof  all  that  immediately 
concerns  us  in  the  New  Testament  as  divine  truth.  It  is  quite 
idle  to  talk  about  what  evidence  would  compel  a  man  note  to 
receive  a  supernatural  revelation  ;  and  worse  than  idle  to  sup¬ 
pose  Paley  engaged  in  cross-questioning  an  apostle.  The  im¬ 
pression  left  on  the  mind  by  these  passages,  and  by  some  of  a 
similar  kind,  is  not  at  all  favourable  to  ]\Ir.  Newman’s  impar¬ 
tiality  in  investigating  these  momentous  questions  ;  and  on  minds 
that  can  be  unsettled  they  would  tell  more  than  all  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  the  book  contains. 

4'o  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  communication  as  that 
which  led  Abraham  to  offer  up  liis  son,  appears  to  us  to  be  most 
unphilosophical  ;  but  to  deny  it  by  implication  and  innuendo 
(pp.  149,  150),  does  not  deserve  so  respectable  a  designation 
as  unphilosophical.  lly  all  who  can  sec  that  in  the  childhood 
of  the  world  God  must  needs  deal  with  man  in  a  different  man¬ 
ner  from  that  which  is  suitable  to  its  manhood,  the  fact  of  the 
sacrifice  being  commanded  by  God  will  not  be  questioned  ;  and 
It  will  be  foremost  amongst  the  circumstances  of  the  case  by 
which  they  pronounce  the  proceeding  to  be  right  or  wrong. 
Ihc  extravagant  charge  against  Abraham  as  ‘  (in  heart  and  in¬ 
tention,  though  not  in  actual  performance)  not  less  guilty  than 
those  who  sacrificed  their  children  to  Moloch’  (p.  114),  will  fall 
to  the  ground  through  its  own  utter  baselessness. 

e  can  only  glance  jit  a  few  more  points.  Mr.  Newman 
says  : — ‘  I  saw  at  length  how  untenable  is  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  inward  history  of  Christianity  in  favour  of  its  super¬ 
human  origin.  In  fact,  this  religion  cannot  pretend  to  self- 
f<ustatning  power’  (p.  159)  ;  and  ‘  there  is  nothing  in  this  history 
[of  Judaism]  which  we  can  adduce  in  proof  of  preternatural  and 
miraculous  agency’  (p.  IGl).  At  p.  18<S,  he  says:  ‘  4 he  Bible  is 
pervaded  by  a  sentiment,  which  is  implied  everywhere — viz.,  the 
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intimate  sympathy  of  the  pure  and  perfect  God  with  the  heart 
of  each  faiihftd  worshipper.  This  is  that  which  is  wantinir  in 
Circek  philosophers,  English  Deists,  German  Pantheists,  and  all 
formalists.’  Now,  if  this  be  so,  whence  comes  this  all-pervading 
sentiment  I  Mr.  Newman  says  it  ‘  does  not  rest  upon  the  Piblc 
or  upon  Christianity  ;  for  it  is  a  postulate  from  which  every 
Christian  advocate  is  forced  to  start’  (p.  201).  That  men  are 
responsible  to  God  is  indeed  such  a  ^  postulate  ;  ’  but  ‘  inthnate 
sympathy^  —  this  is  a  much  higher  truth;  and  Mr.  Newman 
admits  that  the  ‘  Greek  philosophers’  knew  it  not.  He  has 
admitted  what  would  of  itself  prove  the  ‘  superhuman  origin’  of 
Christianity,  and  the  ‘  preternatural  and  miraculous  agency’ 
exercised  in  Judaism.  MHiencc,  if  not  from  God,  could  such  a 
great  truth  come  ? 

Amongst  the  beneficial  effects  of  Christianity  combated,  is 
that  which  it  has  exercised  upon  the  female  sex  ;  and  in  disput¬ 
ing  its  influence,  Mr.  Newman  has  never  alluded  to  that  illus¬ 
tration  of  conjugal  love  and  duty,  employed  by  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  from  the  mutual  love  of  Christ  and 
his  Church  :  an  illustration  which  gives  as  exalted  a  view  of  the 
conjugal  relation  as  man  can  receive.  This  is  not  fair.  He  says, 
too,  p.  IGS,  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  that  ‘  God  will 
visit  men  with  fiery  vengeance  for  holding  an  erroneous  creed' 
Mr.  N  ewman  cannot  refer  to  a  single  passage  which  justifies 
this  assertion. 

The  way  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Gospel  of  John  is  set 
aside,  displays  almost  the  height  of  recklessness.  First  of  all,  at 
p.  173,  a  suspicion  (no  more)  is  thrown  out  against  ‘  the  his¬ 
torical  reality  of  the  discourses ;’  then,  in  the  next  page,  the 
testimony  of  the  llaptist  to  Jesus,  and  the  conference  with 
Nicodemus,  are  characterised  as  imaginary,  on  not  even  a  pre¬ 
tence  of  proof;  and  in  p.  175,  the  miracles  he  records  arc 
rejected  on  the  ground  of  a  scries  of  statements  respecting  the 
date,  «S:c.,  of  this  gospel  (one  of  wdiich,  at  least,  is  not  correct) ; 
and  on  the  ground  of  the  suspicions  before  mentioned,  which 
are  now  referred  to,  as  if  they  had  been  substantiated  facts! 
Irving’s  imitation  of  the  gift  of*  tongues  ’  is  not  only  made  the 
ground  of  disbelieving  l\aurs  account,  but  also  of  charging 
him  with  *  speculative  hallucination  in  the  matter  of  miracles !’ 
(p.  180.)  M  hat  is  to  be  said  to  such  proceedings  ?  And, 
finally,  for  we  must  yet  notice  ‘The  Soul,’  in  replying  to  some 
Unitarian  dogmas,  Mr.  Newman  says  of  the  character  of  our 
liOrd,  *  if  I  am  to  criticise  him,  by  the  common  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  I  find  myself  driven  to  conclude  that  his 
alleged  “  perfection  ”  is  wholly  imaginary.  It  is  with  perfec¬ 
tion  as  w  ith  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  to  fail 
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in  one  point,  however  small,  is  to  fail  altogether  ’  (p.  210).  Of 
course,  then,  Mr.  Newman  is  prepared  with  some  one  small  point 
that  shall  set  this  question  at  rest,  for  he  knows  that  on  him,  as 
the  assailant  of  the  received  belief,  rests  the  onus  probandi, 
lly  no  means  ;  on  the  next  page,  to  our  amazement,  there  stands 
these  words — ‘  It  is  not  fair  to  ask  that  those  who  do  not  admit 
Jesus  to  be  faultless,  and  the  very  image  of  God,  will  specify 
and  establish  his  faults  !  ’  And  it  is  so  that  the  Bible  and  the 
Saviour  are  set  aside  !  There  is  a  work  by  Isaac  Taylor,  entitled 
‘  The  Process  of  Historical  Proof  exemplified  and  explained.’  It 
deserves  careful  study  in  connexion  with  the  questions  agitated 
by  Mr.  Newman ;  and  it  suggests  to  us  that  if  the  conclusions 
respecting  the  incredibility  of  the  Gospels  arc  correctly  deduced 
from  the  contradictions  in  the  different  narratives,  and  from  the 
‘  credulous  ’  character  of  the  writers  ;  then  must  ancient  history, 
so  far  as  it  is  based  on  Herodotus,  be  assuredly  ‘  abandoned 
for  the  contradictions  between  his  account  of  the  Persian  Mon¬ 
archy  and  that  given  by  Ctesias  (not  to  mention  Xenojdion’s 
story  of  the  great  Cyrus,  and  the  three  other  accounts  of  his 
life  and  exploits  which  Herodotus  heard  in  Persia,  and  re¬ 
jected  ;  nor  yet  the  legends  of  fabulists  of  later  date),  are 
so  great  as  to  defy  reconciliation  ;  and  the  credulity  of  both 
historians,  their  marvels,  and  invented  stori(\s,  which  no  chro¬ 
nology  can  arrange,  are  known  to  most  of  our  readers.  And  if 
Herodotus  were  given  up,  what  must  be  done  with  the  rest 
of  ancient  history  i  It  is  a  good  sign  for  the  controversy  that 
is  beginning  here,  that  the  ‘  reaping  sickle  ’  of  ‘  Niebuhr  criti¬ 
cism  ’  is  going  out  of  fashion  amongst  scholars. 

Our  notice  of  ‘  The  Soul’  must  be  very  brief,  and  confined 
to  the  great  points  of  the  book.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
a  reader  is,  that  notwithstanding  all  he  has  seen  in  the  ‘  Phases,’ 
he  meets  here  with  nothing  new  ;  it  is  just  (Tiristianity  and  the 
gospel  again — but  without  Christ ;  whilst  in  two  ])laces  Christ 
is  spoken  of  in  a  way  that  is  inconsistent  both  with  this  book 
and  with  the  ‘  Phases  ’  (pp.  73,  101) ;  and  throughout,  the  very 
words  of  Scriptures  arc  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in 
the  same  manner,  as  they  are  by  our  most  orthodox  divines  ! 
And  yet  all  the  conclusions  of  the  ‘  Phases  ’  in  both  points 
are  as 
lo 
claim 

pendent  of  Christianity,  as  popularly  understood,  Mr.  Newman 
ought  to  have  been  furnished  with  one  instance,  at  least,  of  such 
a  spiritual  progress  as  he  hcis  sketched,  where  no  knowledge  had 
been  derived  from  Hebrew  or  ('hristian  teacher,  or  from  the 
Bible.  Or  failing  that,  he  should  have  produced  passages  from 


sorted  with  new  energy,  and  under  new  forms  ! 
give  to  the  theological  scheme  exhibited  in  ‘  The  Soul,’  any 
to  be  regarded  as  something  different  from,  and  indc- 
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profauc  writings  in  illustration  of  his  subject,  as  much  to  the 
point  as  those  he  luis  quoted  from  the  liiblc.  Rut  he  has  not 
left  us  to  infer  from  his  silence  that  such  quotations  could  not 
be  found ;  he  has  given  us  a  testimony  to  the  Rible,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  its  source,  is  invaluable.  After  speaking  of  the  stage 
at  which  ‘  sins,’  as  od’ences  against  God,  are  perceived,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  : — ‘  In  this  state  were  the  Hebrews  Irom  even  an  early 
period ;  and  God,  as  abhorring  sin,  was  entitled  by  them  a  Holy 
God.  Where  Polytheism  and  its  degenerate  deities  were 
honoured,  such  phrases  could  not  enter  the  common  language 
even  of  philosophers ;  yet  in  Greece,  for  instance,  philosophers 
of  a  religious  turn  undoubtedly  held  the  fundamental  notion 
involved  in  them  ’  (p.  05). 

Sin,  forgiveness,  s])iritual  life  ;  these  are  the  three  chief  topics 
of  this  book,  and  under  each  we  have  wondered  as  we  read  that 
the  writer,  instead  of  resorting  to  argumentative  processes,  as  at 
pp.  122, 120,  did  not  take  ‘  God  manifest  in  the  flesh’  as  the  one 
thing  he  needed  to  bring  his  speculations  into  vital  relation  to 
the  soul.  Mr.  Newman  says,  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter 
on  *  1  lopes  concerning  Future  Life’ ; — ‘  To  me  the  discussion  loses 
all  interest,  from  the  fret  that  it  is  not  addressed  to  the  soul,  but 
to  the  pure  intellect,  and  is  consequently  unintelligible  to  the 
vulgar’  (j).  219).  This  is  the  very  defect  of  his  own  theolo¬ 
gical  system.  It  wants  what  would  make  it  for  those  whom  he 
designates  ‘  the  vulgar,’  a  living  reality  ;  and  iltc  gospel  has  that 
in  Jesus  Christ,  Roth  conscience  and  intellect  may  make  sin  be 
seen  as  a  fact ;  and  yet  it  may  not  bo  felty — felt  as  it  would  be 
felt  if  we  had  the  assurance  that  God  is  so  interested  in  it, 
as  we  know  he  is  in  human  sin.  This  is  ejfccted  by  Jesus 
Christ.  It  may  in  the  same  way  be  seen  that  forgiveness  can 
be  obtained  only  from  God,  directly  from  God ;  and  yet  the 
doubt,  unassailable  by  any  reasoning,  for  reasoning  cannot  per¬ 
suade  the  heart,  remain — can  we,  may  we  go  to  God  for  par¬ 
don  t  'This  doubt  is  prevented  by  Jesus  Christ,  M  e  appeal 
to  experience  respecting  the  truth  of  these  statements  ;  and 
Mr.  Newman  knows  the  value  of  experience  in  such  matters 
(pp.  118,  119);  and  it  is  so  throughout  the  whole  progress 
delineated  here. 

M  e  appeal  to  experience,  also,  against  Mr.  Newman’s  mis¬ 
representation  of  the  question  of  ^lediation,  respecting  which  he 
has  done  well  in  this  second  edition  to  omit  some  phrases  which 
savoured  more  of  youthful  vehemence  than  of  spiritual  zeal. 
As  taught  in  the  gospel,  its  sole  effect  is  to  enable  men  to 
come  to  (lod,  and  to  persuade  them  to  do  so.  M  ith  Romish 
perversions  ol  it  we  have  no  more  to  do  than  with  Fagan 

v'*c‘ct»iulai y  deities.  And  we  have  our  author  on  our  side 
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against  himself,  if  any  meaning  is  to  be  ascribed  to  those 
two  occasions  on  which  he  mentions  Christ,  referred  to  above ; 
and  in  pp.  78,  71),  where  the  explanation  wliich  he  gives  of 
Paul’s  doctrine  is  one  which  we  have  already  remarked  upon. 
]\lr.  Newman  ought  to  have  noticed  the  allusion  to  this  truth  in 
1  John  ii.  1,  since  it  affords  a  view  of  mediation,  which  truly 
pondered  might  have  kept  him  from  much  that  he  has  said  in 
opposition  to  it. 

But  let  the  theological  system  of  ‘  The  Soul  ’  be  subjected  to 
the  double  test  to  which  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
subjected,  and  if  it  can  abide  that,  we  may  feel  ourselves  called 
upon  to  wonder  as  much  as  if  ‘  one  of  the  old  prophets  had  risen 
from  the  dead.’  Its  reception  amongst  cultivated  minds  we  do 
not  doubt ;  that  is,  if  it  could  be  made  known  to  such  as  those 
Greek  philosophers,  of  whom  ^Ir.  Newman  so  often  speaks,  they 
would  be  able  to  enter  into  and  appreciate  its  beauty  and  spiri¬ 
tuality,  and  to  approve  the  ideal  it  ])resented  for  the  endeavours 
of  men  ;  yet  it  must  appear  destitute  of  ‘  certainty,’ — a  devout 
imagination,  and  no  more.  But  let  it  be  preached  as  a  gospel  to 
the  poor,  the  ignorant,  the  brutalized,  the  ferocious  ;  and  when 
it  has  gathered  souls  to  repose  beneath  the  fatherly  love  of  God 
from  amongst  them,  as  the  gospel  has,  or  even  subdued  one 
Africaner,  we  will  allow  that  it  has  claims  on  our  regard  beyond 
what  we  can  see  at  present. 

These  are  the  peculiar  difficulties  under  which  Mr.  Newman’s 
scheme  lies  ;  for  the  proof  that  it  is  not  removed  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  objections  that  lie  against  the  gospel,  we  only  refer  to  the 
‘reply  to  philosophy’  (pp.  118 — 123)  ;  and  therewith  leave  it. 

Beside  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  these  works,  they 
may  also  be  regarded  as  carrying  on  the  controversy  of  reason 
against  faith,  or  authority,  originating  in  the  insoluble  difficul¬ 
ties  which  the  universal  conditions  of  humanity,  and  the  essential 
nature  of  religion,  render  inevitable  both  for  the  deism  of  Mr. 
Froude,and  for  the  llomanism  of  the  elder  Newman.  Each  age 
attempts  the  solution  in  its  own  way ;  and  each  individual,  also, 
consciously  or  unconsciously  ;  but  too  frequently  either  by  en¬ 
deavouring  to  extinguish  the  natural  light,  or  else,  plunging  into 
intellectuiu  darkness,  by  refusing  to  give  ‘  to  faith  the  things 
that  arc  faith’s.’  For  ourselves,  we  cannot  imagine  Faith,  as  if 
sightless,  led  through  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  by  the  hand 
of  Reason  ;  neither  can  we  imagine  that  no  brightness  illumines 
her  face,  but  such  as  is  reflected  from  its  beams.  To  assent  to 
such  representations,  however  beautiful  they  may  be,  appears  to 
Us  to  be  giving  up  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole  con¬ 
troversy — allowing  the  reasonableness  of  such  speculations  as 
those  which  have  passed  in  review  before  us.  We  would  rather 
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assign  to  Reason  the  task  of  discerning  the  source  whence  the 
obscurities  which  surround  us  arise,  and  of  rebuking  the  pretences 
of  falsely  assumed  authority ;  while  Faith,  gazing  upward  with 
eagle  eyes,  receives  from  the  fountain  of  heavenly  wisdom  those 

‘  Truths  that  wake  to  perish  never  ;* 

which  Reason  must  apply  to  the  grand  and  noble  purposes  in  the 
daily  life  of  men,  for  which  alone  they  are  given. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  phase  of  avowed  hostility  to 
Christianity  presented  by  these  and  similar  books.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  it  should,  on  one  side,  assume  the  same 
form  which  characterised  the  heresies  of  the  first  centuries. 
The  orthodox  fathers  then  combated  and  silenced  their  opponents 
by  appealing  to  ‘  catholic  consent,’  which  they  also  held.  It 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  so  easy  to  find  a  common  ground  of  truth, 
on  which  we  maj’  meet  these  new  opponents ;  unless  it  be  that 
which  is  taken  in  ‘  The  Soul.’  But  w’c  do  most  earnestlv  dc- 
precate  the  attempt  to  stifle  the  inquiries,  w  hich  these  books  are 
rather  the  sign  than  the  cause  of,  by  speaking  contemptuously  of 
such  as  find  no  satisfaction  in  w'hat  satisfied  Leibnitz,  and  Newton, 
and  Locke.  Such  ridicule  is  unphilosophical ;  for  it  overlooks 
the  fact  that,  beside  the  ido/a  specus  ei  (ribus,  which  mislead  the 
soul  in  its  inquiry  after  its  relations  to  the  spiritual  w  orld,  there 
are  yet  more  serious  hindrances  put  in  its  w^ay  by  the  idola  fori 
et  theatri  of  its  age.  It  would  be  as  well  to  bid  men  still  defend 
church  towers  from  the  thunder-stroke  by  the  tolling  of  baptized 
bells,  as  w’as  done  before  lightning  conductors  wxre  known,  as 
to  command  them  to  drive  away  the  deluding  spirits  of  the 
present  day  by  the  words  which  exorcised  those  that  haunted 
men  in  former  times.  The  whole  world  of  mind  is  changed  from 
what  it  w'as  ;  and  most  of  what  w'as  written  in  the  age  of  Leibnitz 
and  Locke  is  as  irrelevant  to  the  questions  now  agitated  as  the 
Apologies  of  Tertullian  and  Justin  Martyr.  Nor  is  it  less 
unwise  than  unphilosophical ;  for  they  that  submit  to  ridicule 
can  never  do  much  honour  to  the  cause  they  adopt ;  whilst,  with 
most,  such  treatment  of  difficulties  which  they  know  to  be  real 
must  lead  them  to  exaggerate  their  importance,  and  if  ever  they 
are  overcome,  it  must  be  by  an  agony  of  conflict,  that  no  one 
would  wish  to  involve  another’s  soul  in.  Respecting  this  new, 
or  rather  renewed  hostility,  however,  the  question  it  has  brought 
forw  ard,  as  far  as  we  understand  it,  is,  the  general  relation  of  the 
Bible  to  religion  ;  or  the  fact,  ground,  and  extent  of  its  authority 
in  matters  of  faith.  Some  of  the  thoughts  w'c  have  expressed 
may,  perchance,  assist  in  calling  forth  an  answ’cr ;  but,  doubtless, 
many  an  effort  will  be  made  before  the  true  and  satisfactory 
reply  is  gained. 
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Meanwhile,  it  is  well  to  be  assured,  as  "we  may  be  after  care¬ 
fully  considering  the  most  vigorous  attempts  which  our  day 
has  witnessed  against  the  gospel,  and  calling  to  mind  the  hosts 
of  baffled  adversaries  of  earlier  days,  that  the  truth  we  hold  is 
inexpugnable  to  every  attack ;  and  that  no  shade  of  contempt 
can  even  seem  to  darken  it,  save  such  as  falls  from  the  faithless¬ 
ness  of  those  who  rank  themselves  amongst  its  servants  and  friends. 
And  as  it  cannot  be  overthrown,  so  neither  can  it  cease  to  unfold 
new  and  grander  aspects  of  God’s  relations  to  man,  nor  to  send 
forth  streams  of  elevating  and  purifying  thought  and  feeling, 
which  shall  pervade  the  whole  mass  of  society,  and  cause  error 
and  wrong  of  every  kind  to  die  out,  and  to  establish,  as  the  one 
abiding  and  universal  reality  and  form  of  Christian  truth  and 
life — Jesus  Christ. 


Art.  II. — Picturesque  Sketches  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  By  Aubrey  dc 
Vere.  Two  Vols.  London:  Bentley.  1850. 

There  is  a  power  of  enchantment  in  the  pen  of  the  classical 
traveller  in  classical  lands,  when  the  spirit  of  poetry  breathes 
through  his  mind  and  tints  his  pictures  with  that  richness  of 
colour  always  so  charming,  but  so  seldom  seen.  To  equip  a 
yacht  and  furnish  it  with  all  the  luxury  of  a  sybaritic  tourist’s 
taste  ;  to  lounge  on  silken  cushions,  and  to  glide  through  the 
blue  seas  of  the  south,  with  calm  and  cloudless  skies  above, 
and  a  soft  atmosphere  around  ;  to  visit  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  the  waters  of  Salamis ;  to  muse  over 
the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  and  ‘  sigh  o’er  Delphi’s  long-deserted 
shrine,’ — all  this  is  within  the  ability  of  any  gentle  wanderer, 
blessed  with  riches  and  an  inclination  for  travelling.  Most 
persons  also  possess  the  ability  to  detail  on  paper,  to  print  and 
to  publish  an  account  of  their  rambles  ;  but,  although  books 
are  abundant,  good  ones  are  few,  and  we  welcome  with  the 
more  warmth  one  that  is  characterised  by  unusual  features 
of  merit.  Aubrey  de  Vere  is  no  common-place  traveller.  His 
mind  is  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  classical  romance ;  he  wan¬ 
ders  among  the  wrecks  of  the  heroic  ages,  in  companion¬ 
ship  with  the  memory  of  their  prosperous  times,  and  pictures 
the  scenes  he  saw  with  the  pencil  of  an  able  and  tasteful 
artist.  His  work  is  full  of  originality.  He  trod  in  the  steps 
of  ten  thousand  tourists ;  but  novelty  sprang  up  under  his 
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feet,  because  he  has  the  power  to  give  form  and  life  to  that 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  is  without  interest  or  beauty. 
"With  an  acute  eye,  he  observes  the  characteristics  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  features  of  the  country,  and  without  taking  refuge 
from  his  own  barrenness  of  thought  in  stale  historical  records, 
weaves  into  his  narrative  a  chain  of  allusions  that  link  the  land¬ 
scapes  of  the  present  day  with  those  of  the  past.  His  style 
is  graceful  and  clear,  his  language  is  light  and  lively,  while  the 
colour  of  his  opinions,  on  most  subjects,  is  such  as  claims  our 
sympathy.  Proceeding,  as  we  do,  therefore,  to  borrow  from 
his  relation  matter  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers,  we 
assure  them  that  these  two  neat  volumes  deserve  a  degree  of 
attention  not  usually  bestowed  on  the  relations  of  a  tourist  in 
the  south  and  cast  of  Europe. 

It  was  the  month  of  January  when  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Verc 
found  himself  steering  down  the  Adriatic,  towards  Corfu.  It 
may  suggest  an  idea  of  the  climate  in  that  delicious  region  to  say 
that  the  air  was  then  as  warm  and  balmy  as  in  our  English  .1  unc. 
A  brilliant  moon  reflected  her  beauty  in  waters  of  a  dark  blue 
shot  with  silver  by  the  light,  except  where  the  islands  rose  above 
the  surface,  purpled  by  the  expiring  tints  of  day,  and  threw  tbeir 
shadows  over  the  sea.  Such  was  the  approach  to  the  Grecian 
Isles,  which  next  morning  broke  on  the  traveller’s  vie^v  in  all 
their  variety  of  hue  and  outline  ;  some  lofty,  rocky,  vine-covered 
find  wildly  picturesque ;  others  low,  gentle,  broken  by  beautiful 
bays,  and  covered  with  soft  verdure.  Olive  groves  stud  them  in 
all  directions ;  the  grape  in  summer  mantles  over  the  hills,  and 
even  in  winter  the  valleys  are  filled  with  the  odours  of  mint, 
thyme,  and  other  aromatic  plants,  wdth  blossoming  myrtles,  and 
golden  orange  groves.  The  Archipelago  rejoices  in  a  luxury  of 
rich  and  strangely  blended  beauties ;  the  coasts  arc  here  green 
to  the  water’s  edge,  and  there  rimmed  with  white  rocks,  over 
which  the  sea  scatters  itself  in  showers  of  whiter  foam.  The 
pellucid  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  lends  its  greatest  charm  to 
this  exquisite  landseape.  Not  the  lightest  and  most  airy  mist 
intercepts  the  vision  as  it  ranges  from  the  summit  of  the  Corfu 
hills,  over  the  Archipelago.  Land  and  "water  lie  below,  clearly 
defined  with  the  irregular  green  islands,  and  the  waves  flowing 
among  them.  No  region  of  the  world  can  equal  this  in  loveli- 
^  T  he  north  is  grand  and  dreary ;  the  cast  is  glaring  and 
magnificent ;  the  west  is  full  of  quiet  and  varied  beauty  ;  but  the 
south  is  soft  and  sweet,  deliciously  warm  and  sunny,  breathed 
over  by  the  balm  of  perpetual  summer,  enticing  to  repose,  and 
wrapping  the  mind  in  the  mantle  of  an  alluring  and  seductive 
languor. 

Greece  is  still  pre-eminent ; — but,  the  Greeks  !  They  possess 
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indeed  the  forms  and  features  of  the  ancient  nation,  except  where 
the  influence  of  contact  with  their  rulers  has  degenerated  their 
bodies  as  it  has  debased  their  souls ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  race  is 
gone.  Falsehood  is  the  eharacteristic  of  the  lonians.  Seldom, 
says  our  author,  do  they,  even  by  accident,  tell  the  truth,  and 
they  are  never  ashamed  of  being  convicted  in  a  lie.  Slavery 
has  done  its  w^orst,  and  our  rule  has  not  yet  raised  them  from 
their  fallen  condition.  The  traveller’s  sketch  of  them  is  in¬ 
teresting  : — 

‘  The  Ionian  Greeks  arc  greatly  deficient  in  industry.  They  do  not 
care  to  improve  their  condition ;  their  wants  are  few,  and  they  will  do 
little  work  beyond  that  of  picking  up  the  olives  which  fall  from  the 
tree.  These  the  women  carry  home  in  baskets,  almost  all  the  labour 
falling  on  them,  while  the  men  idle  away  their  everlasting  unhallowed 
holyday,  telling  stories,  walking  in  procession,  or  showing  as  much 
diplomacy  in  some  bargain  about  a  capote  as  a  Russian  ambassador 
could  display  while  settling  the  affairs  of  Europe  with  Lord  Palmerston. 
Their  dress  is  eminently  picturesque.  On  their  heads  they  wear 
sometimes  a  sort  of  turban,  sometimes  a  red  cap;  round  the  waist  they 
fasten  a  wide  white  zone ;  and  their  trowsers,  which  do  not  descend 
below  the  knee,  are  so  large,  that,  fastened  together  at  the  mid-leg, 
they  have  all  the  effect  of  flowing  drapery,  their  colour  in  general 
being  crimson.’ — Vol.  i.  p.  1 1 . 

The  traveller  soon  left  Corfu  to  visit  the  centre  of  ancient 
civilization — Athens.  In  journeying  thither,  he  reminds  us  that 
the  South  is  not  a  land  of  unclianging  sunshine ;  for  those  blue 
skies  occasionally  darken  w  ith  unexpected  storms,  though  even 
in  these  there  is  a  richness  and  beauty  at  once  fascinating  and 
terrible,  'flic  heavens  become  purple,  and  the  sea  becomes 
green  ;  but  the  tempest  coming  on  suddenly,  as  sw'iftly  departs, 
and  the  landscape  glow^s  as  brightly  as  before.  After  a  visit  to 
Patras,  where  an  insult  w’as  lately  offered  to  a  British  subject, 
for  w’hich  Lord  Palmerston  has  enforced  redress,  Mr.  de  Vere 
sailed  in  sight  of  the  white  mountains  of  the  Morea,  over  the 
immortal  w’aves  that  saw  the  fight  of  I^epantos  to  Athens,  where 
the  great  Acropolis  first  claimed  his  attention.  Ilis  description  of 
this  tomb  of  antiquity  is  enthusiastic  and  graceful,  though  some¬ 
what  too  prolonged,  considering  that  the  picture  has  been  already 
so  frequently  painted.  We  shall  not  linger,  however,  among 
antiquities.  AVe  possess  a  w'ork  wdiich  has  amassed  all  that  is 
know’ll  of  ancient  Greece,  its  people,  and  its  civilization  ;  but  the 
sketches  of  a  modern  traveller  arc  valuable,  as  contrasting  with 
the  scenes  of  ancient  times.  Our  author  was  witness  to  a  festival 
near  the  city,  to  celebrate  the  commencement  of  Lent.  The 
people  thronged  out,  attired  in  brilliant  costumes,  and  danced 
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in  happy  revelry,  with  that  lightness  of  heart  characteristic  of 
slaves  forgetting  their  slavery  : — 

‘  In  the  midst  of  the  dancers  were  numberless  companies  of  peasants 
seated  round  their  rural  feast.  Each  group  had  its  thick  and  many, 
coloured  carpet,  on  which  the  guests  placed  themselves  cross-legged  in 
a  circle,  and  ate,  as  Homer  says,  until  their  hearts  were  satisfied. 
Numerous  shouts  of  inextinguishable  laughter  rose  up  also  among 
them  from  time  to  time  ;  and  many  a  trick  was  exhibited,  and  many 
wild  pranks  played,  but  without  any  admixture  of  vulgarity.  Along  the 
field,  and  about  the  tufted  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  horsemen  galloped  with 
fury  altogether  indescribable.  Sometimes  they  advanced  in  a  troop, 
and  suddenly  breaking  like  a  rocket,  dispersed  and  scoured  the  plain  in 
every  direction.  Sometimes  a  single  horseman  darted  forward  like 
an  arrow  shot  from  a  bow,  and  passed  in  front  of  the  charging  column, 
or  threaded  his  way  among  its  ranks  with  the  skill  of  a  skater,  who 
describes  a  figure  of  eight.  They  sat  far  back  on  their  horses,  as  their 
forefathers  sat,  if  we  can  trust  the  witness  of  ancient  sculptor,  and  as 
the  cavalry  of  the  East  sit  to  this  day ;  their  scarlet  caps  and  golden 
tassels— often  entangled  in  their  long  hair — gleaming  in  the  sun,  and 
their  white  kilts  blown  across  the  horse’s  shoulder,  or  streaming  be¬ 


hind  ;  often  they  flung  javelins  at  each  other,  and  that  with  such 
hearty  good  will,  that  the  effort  not  seldom  went  near  tossing  them  off 
their  little  white  horses.*  These  horses  had  caught  the  madness  of 
the  hour ;  and  though  no  princess,  like  Andromache,  had  fed  them  with 
corn  soaked  in  generous  wine,  they  flashed  past  us  with  feet  that  hardly 
touched  the  ground,  little  sharp  heads  pointed  into  the  air,  and  pro¬ 
truding  eyes  ;  fleet  as  the  wind,  and  so  slight  and  slender,  that  a  wind, 
apparently,  might  have  blown  them  away.’ — Ih,  p.  130. 


Our  author  describes  a  surly  Scotchman  who  was  a  spectator 
of  this  scene.  He  remarked  wdth  melancholy  emphasis,  that  a 
people  so  senseless  and  volatile  could  not  have  a  claim  to  liberty, 
and  upon  this  Mr.  dc  Vere  takes  occasion  to  remark,  that  in  this 
country  the  people  may  safely  be  entrusted  with  self-government ; 
because  they  iirc  so  absorbed  in  industry  as  to  demand  very  little 
of  this  cheap  commodity.  We  altogether  agree  with  him,  and 
recommend  the  reflection  to  our  readers.  The  Greeks  have  been 
degraded  by  oppression  ;  the  English  have  been  elevated  by 
freedom ;  and  wdiilc  the  former  have  been  so  debased  as  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  enjoying,  at  present,  the  priceless  boon  of  complete 
liberty,  the  latter  liavc  been  taught  the  lesson,  that  as  power 
spreads  among  the  people  the  prosperity  of  the  country  in¬ 
creases.  M  e  liave  not  y’et  reached  the  limit  of  our  progress,  and 
wc  agree  wdth  ^Ir.  de  \  ere,  that  self-government  is  the  only 


This  gontcnce  is  of  such  peculiar  and  incorrect  construction,  that  we  can¬ 
not  pass  it  by  unnoticed  in  an  author  who  has  evidentlv  studied  writing  as 
an  art. 
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instrument  with  which  wc  can  work  our  way  to  perfect  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  religious  condition  of  Greece  is  an  illustration  of  our 
theory.  There,  faith  is  a  form,  piety  a  mummery,  devotion  a 
show — because  the  nation  is  under  the  heel  of  a  despotism — the 
more  destructive  because  it  is  petty  and  contemptible.  The 
kingling  that  sits  on  the  throne  is  not  fit  company  even  for  the 
rest  of  his  German  brethren,  for  if  they  are  more  colossal  in  their 
crimes,  he  is  more  paltry  in  his  meanness. 

If  in  a  festival  without  the  city  of  Athens,  you  behold  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Hellenic  degeneracy,  within  its  streets  they  arc  still 
more  abundant.  Temple  and  market,  column  and  frieze — all 
these  remain  as  the  records  of  its  republican  splendour ;  but 
cafes  crowded  with  low  gossips,  restaurants  full  of  loungers, 
theatres,  and  hotels ;  gambling  rooms,  echoing  with  the  inces¬ 
sant  rattle  of  billiard  balls  and  dice — these  arc  among  the 
features  added  by  our  modern  civilization.  There  is  also 
another  against  which  our  author  lays  down  his  delibe¬ 
rate  veto,  the  nuisance  of  the  all-seeing  English  traveller  who 
scratches  his  name  on  the  walls  of  temples ;  scribbles  trash  in 
the  traveller’s  book  at  the  inns  ;  grumbles  at  every  bill,  and 
boasts  of  the  extortions  of  which  he  has  been  made  the  victim  ; 
objects  to  the  ruins,  because  they  arc  unlike  the  wreck  of  an 
English  abbey ;  and  wonders  at  the  chaste  beauty  of  Athena’s 
temple,  which  he  places  in  invidious  comparison  with  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  the  new  House  of  Lords,  or  the  National 
Gallery  !  One  of  these  individuals,  remarkable  for  his  sagacity 
and  his  knowledge,  exclaimed  to  a  friend  of  our  author’s, '  What 
liars  these  Greeks  arc  !  and  what  fools,  too,  to  fancy  they  can 
persuade  us  that  they  defeated  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  when 
wc  know  that  it  was  the  Turks  that  fought  there,  and  badly 
enough  they  did  fight.’  Another  grievously  troubled  Mr.  l)e 
VT*re,  during  his  reflections  among  the  Acropolis,  by  specula¬ 
tions  on  the  approaching  dinner ;  just  as  the  celebrated  gen¬ 
tleman  did,  when  gazing  on  one  of  the  loveliest  Italian  land¬ 
scapes,  he  turned  to  his  friend,  who  was  absorbed  in  poetical 
reverie,  ‘  Beautiful,  isn’t  it  V  ‘  Past  fancy,’  cried  the  poet. 
‘And  wouldn’t  it  be  improved,’  continued  the  cockney,  ‘  by  a 
beefsteak  smothered  in  onions  !  ’ 

Precisely  of  this  class  were  the  obnoxious  tourists  at  Athens ; 
but  all  were  not  of  the  same  order,  while  some  of  the  residents 
had  become  altogether  classical,  through  breathing  an  air  so 
richly  impregnated  with  the  memories  of  ancient  time.  A  de¬ 
lightful  picture  is  afforded  of  the  residence  of  an  English  settler 
near  Athens.  He  possessed  an  estate  of  considerable  size,  partly 
wooded  with  magnificent  oak  trees,  partly  intersected  by  innu¬ 
merable  rocky  ravines,  partly  covered  w’ith  groves  of  pine  and  of 
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orange  trees,  and  partly  glittering  with  a  resplendent  variety 
of  green  and  flowering  shrubs,  of  rich  odour,  and  still  richer 
colours : — 

‘  A  large  part  of  the  heath  is  already  turned  into  corn  land,  but  Ceres, 
like  some  other  lecent  potentates,  can  claim  only  to  be  a  constitutional 
monarch  here,  and  her  sway  is  not  only  limited  but  ill  assured.  The 
anemonies  and  narcissi  when  I  visited  the  spot,  forced  their  way 
unceremoniously  up  among  the  green  blades  of  springing  corn.  Re¬ 
trenched  into  one  corner,  a  little  phalanx  of  jonquils  held  its  ground 
against  whole  armies  of  barley  and  oats ;  and  irregular  squadrons  of 
crocus  and  wild  tulips  effected  a  second  lodgment  in  the  newly-peo¬ 
pled  land,  or  lingered  long  in  the  rear  with  a  Parthian  llight,  scatter¬ 
ing  their  seeds  behind  them  instead  of  arrows.  My  friend  led  me  in 
triumph  through  piles  of  wild  peas  and  plums,  grafted  with  scions  of 
a  gentle  kind ;  brought  me  to  the  trenches  lately  opened  for  the  vines ; 
boasted  of  the  obdurate  thorns  he  had  eradicated,  and  of  the  subject 
almond  trees  he  had  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  his  domain.  “  The 
mighty  we  slaughtered,  the  lovely  we  spared  nor  indeed  could  the 
sternest  improver  who  had  ever  seen  those  almonds  blossoming  in 
their  bowers,  sometimes  white  as  snow,  sometimes  rose  coloured,  as 
the  same  snow  when  flushed  with  sunset,  condemn  them  to  destruction 
for  the  sake  of  supplying  their  places  with  trim  currant  bushes.’ — lb, 
p.  175. 

From  this  pleasant  picture,  the  author  speedily  turns  to  the 
consideration  of  one  far  less  pure  tind  agreeable — the  bishops  of 
tlie  Greek  Church.  Preferment,  he  tells  us,  is  among  the 

rich  sees  of  the  East  very  seldom  the  rew’ard  of  exalted  piety, 

or  profound  knowledge.  The  bishops  of  the  poorer  Church  in 
the  South  still  pant  for  translation  to  them,  for  the  influence 

of  Mammon  among  them,  as  among  others  of  their  class,  is 

sufficiently  strong.  MTien  the  purity  of  religion  is  mocked  by  its 
professors,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain  the  language  of  our  strictures; 
for  it  there  be  one  spectacle  more  revolting  to  Christianity  than 
another,  it  is  to  see  a  man  professing  devotion  to  God,  and 
zeal  in  his  spiritual  mission  upon  earth,  chasing  wealth  with 
ardour,  panting  for  purple  and  fine  linen,  sighing  for  pomp 
and  power,  and  when  these  have  been  attained,  exulting  in 
their  possessions  in  a  spirit  of  most  unchristian  pride.  As  such, 
Mr.  dc  ^  ere,  rather  indirectly  than  explicitly,  describes  the 
bishops  of  the  Eastern  Church,  among  whom  those  in  Greece  arc 
anxious  to  be  transplanted. 

M  e  leave  this  painful  subject,  not  to  follow  our  author  through 
the  historical  and  moral  reflections,  in  which  he  somewhat 
too  copiously  indulges,  nor  through  his  descriptions  of  the 
antiquities  of  Greece,  which  are,  how'ever,  full  of  interest,  but 
into  the  second  volume  of  this  narrative,  which  is  replete  with 
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entertainment.  The  description  of  the  journey  to  Delphi  affords 
opportunity  for  sketches  of  landscape,  which  are  occasionally 
exquisitely  drawn,  for  the  author’s  pen  possesses  that  power 
and  grace  necessary  to  the  realization  of  such  a  picture.  'Die 
glories  of  southern  scenery,  with  its  luxury  of  flowers,  its  rich 
green  and  exhaustless  variety,  require  such  a  writer  to  dej)ict 
them.  Tile  narrative  affords,  indeed,  a  superb  idea  of  the  natural 
aspect  of  Greece,  and  as  such  is  eminently  valuable.  What 
Linton  is  in  his  unequalled  painted  landscapes,  with  all  their 
rich  colouring  and  magical  effect,  l)e  Vere  may  claim  to  he  in 
a  literary  point  of  view  ;  and  we  regret  that  our  limits  forbid 
us  from  transferring  many  of  these  sketches  to  our  own  ])ages. 

As  we  are  now,  however,  in  search  of  a  social  ])icture,  we  light 
with  pleasure  on  a  very  admirable  one  supjilic'd  by  the  author. 
It  is  the  description  of  a  popular  game  played  by  some  boatmen 
on  the  road  from  Delphi.  'I'lie  writer  says  : — 

‘  I  remember  thinking  this  sport  a  dangerous  precedent  in  revolu¬ 
tionary  times.  A  number  of  men  ranged  themselves  in  a  ring,  while 
another  set  clambered  up,  and  stood  on  their  shoiddcrs.  Matters  being 
thus  ])repared,  the  ring  below  began  to  spin  round  on  its  own  axis,  with 
a  gradually  increasing  velocity  ;  the  exalted  personages  above  maintain¬ 
ing  their  position  as  long  as  they  could,  but  being,  of  course,  one  by 
one,  tossed  from  their  uneasy  pedestals  ere  long.  'J'hc  dethroned 
powers  then  took  their  places  beneath,  those  who  had  previously 
supported  them  mounting  their  shoulders.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  bb. 


Of  this  opportunity  the  author  makes  use  to  utter  a  happy 
sneer  at  the  petty  despots  of  the  continent,  w  ho  cheat  their  j)eople 
with  the  name  of  a  constitution,  and  uphold  their  ow  n  authority 
by  all  the  wretched  devices  of  a  miserable  tyranny.  lie  declares 
this  game  revolutionary  and  dangerous ;  ‘  and  if  1  w'ere  a  con¬ 
stitutional  king,  I  would  discourage  it  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power.* 


de 


These  occasional  expressions  of  genuine 
\  ere’s  secret  convictions;  but  before  we 


feeling 

leave 


betray  M**. 
Greece  and 


accompany  him  to  the  Golden  Horn,  we  must  observe,  that 
though  he  is  a  pleasant  traveller,  he  is  not  a  politician,  nor  is  he 
so  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  ancient  Greece,  as  he  jiresumes  himself  to  be.  He  has 
read  books,  and  knows  much,  but  either  his  mind  is  not  sufH- 
cieinly  comprehensive  to  grasp  those  s])lendid  political  theories 
which  exalted  the  Athenians  above  all  the  w  orld,  or  his  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  institutions  of  ancient  Hellas  is  not  suflicieiitly 
enlarged  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  them  in  all  their  splendour 
«md  brilliance.  When  he  travels  again,  let  him  abstain  from 
I>olitics,  and  we  shall  w  elcome  his  work  with  the  greatest  gratiti- 
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cation ;  but  his  arguments  against  the  democratic  principle,  as 
the  ground  of  Athenian  precedence,  arc  not  more  puerile  than 
they  are  out  of  place.  It  is  remarkable  how  a  poetical  writer 
will  flourish  on  the  subject  of  liberty  in  one  page,  and  deprecate 
its  establishment  with  equal  ardour  in  another. 

We  shall,  at  some  future  time,  be  brought  to  believe  that  the 
voyage  to  Constantinople  is  unpleasant ;  that  lazarettos  are  hot 
and  crowded  places  ;  that  mendicant  pilgrims  are  dirty  and 
disagreeable ;  that  the  streets  of  Smyrna  are  narrow  and  dark ; 
that  camels  bear  huge  loads  on  their  backs ;  and  that  the  first 
view  of  the  city  of  Sultans  is  magnificent ;  because,  in  the  leaves 
of  a  thousand  books  from  the  pens  of  a  thousand  travellers  we 
find  the  facts  confirmed,  and  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  language. 
Mr.  llaxter  lately  made  the  discoveries,  and  described  them  in 
a  most  lively  manner.  ^Ir.  Albert  Smith  has  also  ventured  out 
of  his  natural  element,  in  the  cider-cellars  and  saloons  of  Lon¬ 
don,  to  carry  his  vulgarity  into  Constantinople  ;  but  the  scene 
has  not  been  so  thoroughly  exhausted  that  we  arc  induced  to 
pass  over  a  brilliant  sketch  of  it  afforded  by  ^Ir.  dc  Vere : — 

*  The  view  of  Constantinople  from  the  sea  is  the  most  splendid  of  all 
pageants  presented  to  human  eye  by  the  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
earth.  The  vulgar  detail  of  street  and  alley  is  hidden  from  sight,  and 
you  are  greeted,  instead,  by  an  innumerable  company  of  inoscpies, 
minarets,  palaces,  dome-surmounted  baths,  and  royal  tombs — the  sunny 
brilliancy  or  splendid  colouring  of  which  is  in  some  degree  mitigated 
by  the  garden-trees  that  cluster  around  them,  and  the  cypress  forests 
that  skirt  the  hills,  and  here  and  there  descend  into  the  city.  That 
city  is  built  upon  a  scries  of  hills ;  and  so  intensely  is  a  fair  prospect 
prized  by  a  Turk,  that,  on  every  commanding  spot,  the  house  of  some 
rich  cnan  is  placed,  with  its  gilded  lattices  gleaming  through  a  leafy 
screen.  So  large  and  numerous  arc  the  gardens,  that  the  effect  is  less 
that  of  trees  scattered  amid  a  city,  than  of  a  city  built  in  a  forest 
but  partially  cleared.  This  green  veil,  how'cvcr,  softens  rather  than 
obscures  the  apparition  that  lurks  behind,  the  vast  and  countless  white 
domes  shining  broadly  and  placidly  through  it,  while  the  gilded  tops 
of  the  minarets  glitter  on  high,  like  the  flames  that  hover  above 
the  tapers  in  Italian  cathedrals.  Multitudes  of  houses  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  arc  painted  green,  red,  or  blue — a  circumstance  that  added 
to  the  gorgeousness  of  the  spectacle  which  met  my  eye,  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  spring  had  already  breathed  upon  the  ])lanc-trces  and  the 
almonds,  whicli  w’cre  putting  forth  abundantly  their  fresh  green  leaves, 
and  their  blossoms,  pure  as  the  foam  of  the  sea.’ — Ih.  p.  107. 

There  arc  five  cities,  our  author  tells  us,  in  Europe,  whose 
architectural  beauty'  is  display'ed  amid  a  profusion  of  Nature’s 
unadorned  graces — Naples,  Venice,  Genoa,  Edinburgh,  and 
CoUhtantinopk — among  which  the  last,  in  position  and  aspect, 
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surpasses  all  the  rest.  Every  important  building  it  contains  is 
distinctly  visible  from  the  water ;  for,  as  the  traveller  steers  up 
towards  the  Golden  Horn,  the  city  rises  before  him  in  successive 
stages  of  beauty,  resplendent  with  all  the  brilliant  hues  of 
Eastern  magnificence.  The  a]>pearance,  however,  is  as  delusive 
as  the  mirage  iu  the  desert.  Enter  the  streets,  and  the  illusion 
vanishes.  They  are  narrow,  irregular,  steep,  ill-paved,  and 
dirty ;  composed  of  ruinous,  badly  built,  and  mean  houses,  or 
long  sweeps  of  dead  wall  enclosing  the  gardens.  The  whole 
wears  the  aspect  of  poverty,  glittering  with  a  few  gilded  patches, 
indicative  of  the  infamous  distinction  between  rich  and  poor. 
Women  glide  by  in  white  veils  and  robes ;  the  more  wealthy 
roll  along  in  coifin-shaped  chariots,  gloomily  draped,  and  drawn 
hy  oxen  ;  men  in  sombre  robes,  with  the  solemn  pipe  between 
their  lips,  ])ass  and  repass,  through  the  dull  streets,  towards  the 
crowded  and  glittering  bazaars,  where  a  new  world  opens  to 
view.  There  all  is  brilliance,  variety,  tand  beauty.  To  every 
trade  a  separate  division  is  allotted,  which  increases  the  effect  of 
the  whole.  A  splendid  armoury  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the 
greatest  bazaar.  Helmets  and  shields,  dented  with  the  fury  of 
many  a  long-contested  field,  glistening  spears,  Indian  bows,  far- 
famed  blades  of  Damascus,  Egyptian  scimitars,  with  every 
accoutrement  for  man  and  horse,  often  embossed  with  gold  and 
crusted  with  gems,  arc  displayed  in  dazzling  array  upon  the 
walls.  From  these  you  may  pass  into  ‘  a  meadowy  region  of  Cash¬ 
mere  shawls,’  enough  to  drape  all  the  beauty  of  Europe,  or 
girdle  all  the  fair  forms  of  the  East.  Thence  you  journey  into 
a  place  where,  if  you  have  any  good  looks,  they  arc  reflected 
from  a  thousand  mirrors,  of  all  sizes,  enchased  with  pearls,  with 
handles  of  beaten  gold.  These  are  the  favourite  toys  of  the 
women,  w’ho  thus  appreciate  their  own  loveliness  \vhen  arrayed 
in  the  riches  of  the  department  that  follows.  There  soft  muslins 
and  shining  silks  are  displayed,  stiff  brocaded  stuffs,  wrought  in 
the  unrivalled  looms  of  the  East,  with  hues  of  inconceivable 
variety  and  brilliance  ;  besides  gauzy  mantles,  light  as  air,  almost 
invisible  in  their  fragile  delicacy,  except  where  in  golden  tracery 
arc  woven  into  them  the  maxims  of  piety,  or  the  sentiments  of 
passion.  Ileyond  these  you  enter  a  spot  radiant  with  countless 
gems, — blazing  with  jewellery,  ‘  separate  or  enwreathed  in  neck¬ 
laces  and  rosaries,  or  inlaid  in  precious  cups,  rich  plate  hangings 
for  horses,  and  head-dresses  for  their  riders.’ 

Hut  we  cannot  detail  the  wealth  of  these  luxurious  stores — the 
Indian  spices,  the  gums,  the  drugs,  the  precious  syrups,  oils, 
and  creams,  the  delicious  perfumes,  the  preserved  and  dried 
Iruits,  with  the  delicate  porcelain  that  adds  fljivour  to  its  rich 

contents,  and  all  the  multitude  of  commodities  exposed  here 

» »  a 
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to  tempt  the  passer-by.  Too  often  do  they  tempt  in  vain,  for 
where  a  sovereign  like  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  reigns,  his  people 
must  number  among  themselves  many  of  the  race  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate.  An  anecdote  of  this  despot  will  illustrate  his  cha¬ 
racter.  It  is  most  characteristic  of  an  oriental  tyrant — and  oilers 
a  commentary  on  the  theory  of  divine  right  in  kings. 

Soon  after  his  accession  to  power,  the  new’  sultan  entered  on  a 
career  of  reform,  oj)])ostd  to  the  pride  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
'i'urks.  To  arrest  him  in  this  dangerous  course  was  the  object  of 
the  Ulemas,  or  religious  chiefs,  who  resolved,  if  possible,  to  work 
on  the  young  despot’s  mind  by  exciting  his  superstitious  fears. 
One  day,  as  he  w’as  on  his  knees,  according  to  custom,  in  his 
father’s  tomb,  he  heard  a  low’  voice  reiterating  from  beneath, 

‘  1  burn,  1  burn.’  The  next  time  he  ])rayed  there,  the  sanie 
terrible  words  were  uttered  in  the  earth,  and  none  other.  'The 
Sultan  applied  to  the  chief  of  the  Imaums  for  an  interpretation 
of  this  strange  thing,  and  w  as  told  that  his  father  had  been  a 
great  rtd’ormer,  and  w  as  now’  probably  sufiering  the  penalty  of  his 
imprudent  course. 

'I'hr  young  sovereign  scarcely  crediting  his  ow’n  ears,  then, 
sent  his  brother-in-law  to  pray  on  the  same  spot,  and  afterwards 
several  otliers  of  his  houselmhl.  'I'hey  w’ent,  and  each  time  the 
words  ‘  1  burn,’  sounded  in  their  cars,  as  though  from  the  grave 
of  the  buried  king. 

At  length  the  Sultan  ])roclaimtd  his  intention  of  going  in  a 
procession  of  state  to  his  father’s  tomb,  lie  went  with  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  train,  accom])anied  by  the  principal  doctors  of  Mohammedan 
law'.  Mr.  de  Vere  shall  tell  the  rest  of  the  story  : — 

‘  Again,  during  his  devotions,  were  heard  the  words,  “  I  burn,”  and 
all  except  the  Sultan  trembled.  Rising  from  his  prayer  carpet,  he 
called  in  his  guards,  and  con.manded  them  to  dig  up  the  pavement 
and  remove  the  tomb.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  muftis  interposed,  re¬ 
probating  so  great  a  profanation,  and  uttering  dreadful  warnings  as  to 
its  consequences.  The  Sultan  persisted.  The  foundations  of  the  tomb 
were  laid  bare,  and  in  a  cavity  skilfully  left  among  them  w  as  found,  not 
a  burning  sultan,  but  a  dervise.  The  young  monarch  regarded  him  for 
a  lime  fixedly  and  in  silence,  and  then  said,  without  any  further  remark, 
or  the  slightest  expression  of  anger,  “  You  burn  ?  you  must  cool  in  the 
Bosphorus.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  the  dervise  was  in  a  bag,  and 
the  bag  immediately  after  was  in  the  Bosphorus  ;  while  the  Sultan 
rode  buck  to  his  j>alace,  accompanied  by  his  household  and  ministers, 
who  ceased  not  all  the  w  ay  to  ejaculate — “  Mashallah,  Allah  is  great 
there  is  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  the  i)ro])het  of  God. 
— /A.p.  140.  *  ^ 


Our  author,  nflcr  soiuo  further  sketches  of  C'oiistantinople, 
and  a  description  of  the  lar-faincd  Valley  of  Sw’cet  M  aters, 
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(iescrihos  a  personal  adventure  which  is  too  long  to  extract, 
and  too  good  to  abridge.  'There  is,  perhaps,  not  sufficient  of 
this  kind  of  material  in  the  hook,  hut  what  Mr.  de  \’ere  wants 
in  one  way  he  mak(*s  up  in  another,  so  that  his  work  possesses 
many,  if  not  all  of  the  features  that  characterise  a  good  narrative 
of  travel  in  familiar  scenes.  W  c  have  horrowc'd  from  it  colours 
for  a  sketch  in  outline  of  (irecian  and  'Turkish  scenery  and 
civilization,  to  afford  the  reader  some  conception  of  these  curious 
lands.  Full  of  beauty  in  themselves,  they  are  hallowed  by 
history  and  romance  ;  while  the  recent  events  in  the  Dardanelles 
and  at  the  Piroeus,  lend  them  a  present  interest  of  an  universal 
character.  'The  reader  who  would  gain  an  idea  of  the  seas  and  the 
shores  lately  ranged  by  a  Pritish  squadron,  in  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  Hritish  subjects — in  the  one  place  against  the  ferocity 
of  a  barbarian  despot,  and  in  the  other  against  the  insolence  of 
a  petty  kingling,  can  do  no  better  than  entertain  himself  with 
the  lively  and  instructive  travels  of  Mr.  Aubrey  dc  Vere. 


Art.  III. —  The  Viryhi  Widow.  A  Play.  Iiy  Henry  Taylor,  Author 
of  ‘  Philip  Van  Artcvclde.*  London  :  Longmans. 

Hknry  'Taylor, if  not  a  name  that  can  ‘start  a  spirit,’  represents, 
nevertheless,  a  highly  resj)ectahle  specimen  of  genuine  culture, 
supplemented  by  a  real  touch  of  genius  and  great  artistic  skill. 
He  is  the  author  of  authors — the  admired  of  those  who  are 
admired  partially  themselves — not  the  favourite  of  our  young 
and  rising  generation,  nor  ever  likely  to  give  the  ‘  form  and 
pressure’  of  liis  mind  to  the  general  age.  His  mind  is  calm, 
simple,  yet  elaborate — ‘  chastised  ’  with  whips,  not  with  .<cor- 
ptons — elegant  and  artistic — cool,  and  yet  not  ch'void  of  poetical 
feeling  and  freshness.  His  fine  things  are  sown  somewhat 
sparingly  over  his  pages  ;  whether  from  taste  or  from  penury, 
we  will  not  venture  to  say.  Hence,  they  go  a  great  way.  One 
passage,  for  example,  in  ‘  Edwin  the  Fair,’  describing  the  various 
voices  of  the  wind  in  various  trees,  has  been  paraded  in  all  sorts 
and  sizes  of  periodicals,  from  the  ‘  Edinburgh  Review  ’  down¬ 
wards.  It  is  certainly  very  beautiful,  but  wc  arc  very  much 
mistaken  if  anv  one  page  of  ‘  Festus  ’  do  not  contain  ten  things 
equally  fine.  And  here  let  us  glance  at  one  of  the  many  ridicu¬ 
lous  delusions  of  the  criticism  of  the  day.  How  often  do  we 
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hear  the  critic  saying  of  such  and  such  a  work,  ‘  It  is  very  brih 
liant ;  but  it  is  too  brilliant — there  are  too  many  fine  things  in 
it and  close  by  quoting  the  hackneyed  words, 

‘  We  doubt,  because  so  thick  they  lie. 

If  they  be  stars  that  paint  the  galaxy  ?* 

Now  the  secret  of  this  sophistry  seems  to  lie  in  the  confusion 
between  the  truly  and  the  falsely  fine.  Can  too  many  really  7iew 
and  beautiful  things  ever  be  said  on  ayiy  subject  ?  Can  there  be 
too  many  stars  in  an  unbounded  universe  ?  If  artistic  perfection 
is  to  be  sought  at  the  price  even  of  one  consummate  pearl — 
perhaps  the  seed-pearl  of  a  system  of  truth — were  it  not  better 
lost  I  Even  were  it  only  a  truly  beautiful  image,  should  it  be 
permitted  to  perish  ? — for  does  not  every  beautiful  image  repre¬ 
sent  at  least  the  bright  edge  or  corner  of  a  truth  ?  No  fear  that 
books,  all  beautiful  and  full  of  meaning,  shall  be  unduly  multiplied. 
As  well  be  alarmed  for  the  advent  of  perfect  men  in  thousands. 
I'he  finest  waiters  in  the  world  have  ever  been  the  richest. 
Witness  Jeremy  Taylor,  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  llurkc.  It  is 
the  age  of  barren  thinkers  that  finds  out  that  the  past  has  been 
too  tropical  and  luxuriant;  and  wishes  that  Job  had  clipped  his 
llehemoths  and  Leviathans,  and  Isaiah  let  blood  ere  he  uttered 
his  terrible  rhapsodies  against  Babylon  and  Egypt.  Our  age, 
encouraged  by  the  example  of  Germany,  and  by  its  own  small 
endowment  of  originality,  in  seeking  to  crown  Art  is  fast  de¬ 
throning  Nature.  Not  only  is  a  book,  in  general,  more  admired 
because  its  faults  are  few,  than  because  its  beauties  arc  many  ; 
but  the  thick  glories  which  God  may  have  dropped  upon  it  are 
treated  as  blemishes,  its  ‘  many  crowns  ’  are  regarded  as  proud 
and  putrid  ulcers.  And,  with  regard  to  the  vaunted  couj)let 
quoted  above,  we  must  just  remember  that  the  nebular  hypothesis 
is  exj)loded  ;  they  are  stars  which  paint  the  galaxy,  and  let  those 
who  have  had  ‘  doubts  ’  on  the  subject  carry  those  doubts  home, 
and  warm  with  them  their  beds  or  bosoms,  if  they  can. 

h  also  finery  we  abhor — of  it  we  cannot  have  too  little ;  but  too 
much  truth  or  beauty,  why  let  us  complain  of  it  when  we  have 
had  a  spring  day  too  delightful,  a  sunbeam  too  delicately  spun, 
an  autumn  too  abundant.  A\  hy  arc  chaste  and  chary  writers 
praised  i  Not  because  they  keep  back  anything  that  is  good, 
l)ut  because  they  do  not  seek  to  supply  its  place  by  what  is  lalsc 
and  elaborately  bad.  They  have  few  genuine  gems,  but  they 
place  and  they  wear  them  well. 

Ihc  ‘  \  irgin  A\  idow  ’  does  not  labour  under  a  redundancy  of 
beauties,  nor  shine  with  a  deep  glow  of  genius.  It  displays 
little  metaphysical  depth  or  tendency,  and  no  unity  or  concentra¬ 
tion  ol  purjKJse.  But  it  is  cool  and  fresh,  as  the  shadowy  side 
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of  a  cherry-leaf — it  breathes  a  healthy,  manly,  cheerful  spirit ; 
it  tells  an  interesting  tale  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner  ;  its 
characters,  with  no  outstanding  originality,  are  all  marked — 
human,  well-defined  ;  its  language  is  classic,  yet  tinged  with  the 
hues  of  '  old  romance and  now  and  then  there  springs  up  a 
fine  gushing  well  of  pure  poetry. 

In  comparing  it  with  the  two  finest  of  recent  dramatic  poems — 
‘  Galileo  Galilei,’  and  the  ^  Roman  ’ — we  find  that  ‘  Galileo  *  dis¬ 
plays  a  subtler  reflection  ;  a  reflection  almost  diseascdly  subtle, 
without  much  more  proper  poetry,  and  with  less  interest  and 
intelligibility  of  story.  The  ‘  Roman  ’  has  a  world  more  of 
earnestness,  eloquence,  and  genius  ;  but  the  ‘  Virgin  Widow  ’ 
is  superior  to  both  in  point  of  sweetness,  maturity,  sustained 
interest,  and  artistic  skill.  Taylor  never  could,  however,  at  any 
period  of  his  life,  have  written  the  better  passages  of  ‘  Galileo,’ 
or  the  worse  passages  in  the  ‘  Roman ;’  and  when  these  young 
writers  have  reached  their  perfect  day,  they  are  likely  to  pro¬ 
duce  works  as  ripe,  and  infinitely  more  rich  and  profound,  than 
the  '  \"irgin  AVidow.’ 

AVc  have  not  room  to  analyze  the  story.  It  is  very  interesting, 
but  seldom  exciting,  and  harrowing  never.  His  object,  as 
avowed  in  the  preface,  is  not  to  sting,  but  to  please ;  and  he  has 
in  this  completely  succeeded.  You  have  pleasure  less  in  degree, 
but  alike  in  kind,  to  that  derived  from  some  of  Shaksperc’s  mild 
secondary  plays,  such  as,  ^  As  you  like  it,’  ‘  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,’  &c.,  which  range  like  moons  around  the  ardent  splen¬ 
dours  of  his  principal  and  sun-like  tragedies. 

We  recommend,  then,  the  ‘  Virgin  AMdow  ’  to  all  lovers  of 
poetry,  and  may  close  by  quoting  a  few  lines  descriptive  of  the 
heroine : — 

‘  In  the  soft  fulness  of  a  rounded  grace, 

Noble  of  stature,  with  an  inward  life 
Of  secret  joy  sedate,  Rosalba  stands. 

As  seeing  and  not  knowing,  she  is  seen, 

Like  a  majestic  child,  without  a  want, 

She  speaks  not  often,  but  her  presence  speaks. 

And  is  itself  an  eloquence,  which  withdrawn. 

It  seems  as  though  some  strain  of  music  ceased. 

AVhen  she  speaks,  indeed, 

*Tis  like  some  one  voice  eminent  in  the  choir. 

Heard  from  the  midst  of  many  harmonies, 

With  thrilling  singleness  get  clear  accord. 

So  heard,  so  seen,  she  moves  upon  the  earth. 

Unknowing  that  the  joy  she  ministers 
Is  aught  but  Nature's  sunshine.* 


Art.  IV\ — Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys^  F.Il.S.,  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  Reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
The  Diary  deciphered  by  the  Ret'.  J.  Smith.,  A. M.^  from  the  oiiginal 
Shorthand  Manuscript  in  the  Pejyysian  Library.  With  Life  and 
Notes.  By  llichard  Lord  Braybrooke.  The  New  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged.  London:  Colburn.  1849. 

The  concluding  volumes  of  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Eepys  being 
now  before  us,  we  return  to  a  brief  review  of  the  events  there¬ 
in  narrated,  in  order  to  present  to  our  readers  a  rapid  outline 
of  the  life  of  this,  in  some  respects,  remarkable  man.  In 
his  career,  subsequently  to  the  period  to  which  we  formerly 
brought  down  our  remarks,  there  is  little  of  a  stirring  nature  to 
relate  ;  no  great  or  glorious  achievements  distinguished  him  from 
his  contemporaries.  Ilis  services  to  the  community  were  of  a 
character  pre-eminently  useful,  without  being  very  remarkable. 
A  steady  determination  to  discharge  his  duties,  a  constant  atten¬ 
dance  at  ollicc,  in  the  midst  of  participation  in  the  most  trivial 
amusements,  and  surrounded  by  the  fascination  of  continual 
gaiety,  constitute  his  highest  public  merit.  The  times  in  which 
he  lived  were  as  difl’erent  in  their  tone  to  that  now  prevalent,  as 
can  be  well  imagined.  The  manners  of  all  classes  were  directly 
o])posed  to  habits  of  application  and  business ;  those,  therefore, 
who  combined  full  capabilities  for  joining  in  the  frivolities  of  the 
times  with  great  willingness  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
were  to  he  regarded  as  deserving  no  little  commendation. 

T(»  reject  or  stand  aloof  from  the  manners  of  the  times,  and 
view  them  with  a  cool,  philosophical,  or  averted  eye,  was  no 
easy  task.  The  ])ursuit  of  pleasure  formed  the  most  important 
object  of  existence — from  the  monarch  himself,  down  to  ‘  Orange 
Moir  in  the  playhouse. 

The  affairs  of  the  country,  in  the  midst  of  a  Dutch  war,  were 
carried  on  in  the  height  of  court  intrigue  and  gallantries  more 
debasing  in  their  character,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any  former 
period.  The  whims  of  a  favourite  were  suffered  to  interfere 
with  the  highest  purposes  of  State,  and  the  most  important 
resolves  were  determined  on  in  the  chamber  of  my  Lady  Castle- 
maine.  lo  expf'ct,  in  this  general  fever  of  frivolity,  that  IVpvs 
should  have  abstained  from  mingling  in  it,  would  be  to  ex])ect  a 
miracle,  lie  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  mass,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  dissi])ation  of  each  morning,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  work  so  late  at  night,  assisted 
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greatly  that  premature  blindness  which  robbed  him  of  the 
j)leasure  of  continuing  his  Diary,  and  deprived  us  of  the  many 
valuable  and  interesting  details  it  would  have  contained. 

No  better  mirror  indeed  could  possibly  be  found  of  the  period 
than  in  this  Diary,  which  frankly  and  peculiarly  exposes  so 
many  of  the  intrigues  and  follies  of  the  day.  Of  the  practical 
utility  of  recalling  to  life  such  scenes  there  may,  reasonably,  in 
some  minds,  exist  a  doubt — a  doubt,  however,  which  will  vanish 
when  it  is  remembered  that  it  can  never  be  an  uninstructive 
lesson  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  past,  whether  in  a  moral 
or  political  sense.  The  interest,  too,  awakened  by  this  revival 
of  old  scenes,  is,  of  itself,  a  sulficient  inducement  to  make  us  wish 
that  many  more  such  records  had  been  preserved.  There  is  so 
much  of  piqiianfe  anecdote,  so  much  domestic  narrative,  that  we 
are  transported  completely  back  into  the  times,  and  seem  to  be 
on  intimate  terms  of  fellowship  with  many  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  of  the  day. 

'fo  give  the  reader  a  perfect  outline  of  all  that  the  volume 
contains,  would  be  impossible ;  we  must,  therefore,  be  con¬ 
tented  with  viewing  Pepys  under  several  of  the  most  interesting 
aspects  in  which  he  comes  before  us.  In  the  early  portion  of 
his  life,  we  cannot  but  confess  that  he  occupies  a  more  amiable 
position,  and  challenges  more  of  our  respect.  We  then  behold 
him  making  his  way,  surmounting  obstacles,  clearing  away 
obstructions,  and  laboriously  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  his  duties. 
Even  his  avarice  was  then  pardonable,  for  it  seemed  only 
natural  to  expect  that  what  he  had  so  hardly  earned  should  be 
a  matter  of  sorrow  for  him  to  part  with.  Yet  that  it  was  a  fault 
inherent  in  his  character  to  hoard  up  money,  is  evident  from  the 
painful  intrusion  of  liis  miserly  thoughts,  in  the  midst  sometimes 
of  enjoyments  suggested  and  carried  out  by  himself,  and  for  his 
own  personal  gratification.  Sometimes  lie  manifests  the  most 
recklcsss  profusion,  but  scarcely  ever  without  afterwards  re¬ 
proaching  himself  with  it.  He  is  occasionally  surprised  to  reflect 
upon  the  rapid  growth  of  his  wealth  ;  and,  indeed,  it  cannot  but  be 
noticed  that  Pepys’s  was  a  most  fortunate  career.  Few  men  have 
risen  from  poverty  to  wealth  so  rapidly.  Ilis  hopes  were  few  ; 
and  if  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  he  experienced  poverty,  it  was 
only  the  natural  rew'ard  of  the  extravagance  and  fondness  for 
show  which  he  at  length  displaved.  Tlie  rise  from  the  garret 
to  the  court ;  from  the  homely  dinner  cooked  by  his  wife’s  oNvn 
hands,  to  the  sumptuous  entertainment  prepared  by  hired  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  culinary  art ;  from  the  cloth  cloak  to  the  brocaded 
doublet ;  from  the  hired  vehicle  to  the  gaily  caparisoned  horses 
and  gilded  coach,  was  rapid — far  more  rapid  than  he  had  any 
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right  to  expect,  and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  scries  of 
propitious  accidents  which  seldom  assemble  round  the  path  of  a 
single  individual. 

In  reading  the  Pepysian  Diary,  very  many  reflections,  highly 
unfavourable  to  the  writer,  are  apt  to  intrude  themselves  upon  us, 
since  there  are  so  many  traits  of  character  detailed  of  a  petty  nature. 
But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are,  as  it  were,  viewing  the 
worst  phases  of  his  character,  since  he  sets  down  in  his  private 
records  all  his  most  evil  actions — actions  of  wdiich  the  world 
knew  nothing,  and  motives  at  which  the  world  could  not  guess. 
Amongst  his  private  friends  and  acquaintances,  he  seems  to  have 
been  universally  esteemed,  and  was  ever  a  welcome  guest.  With 
women  too  he  was  a  great  favourite. 

From  these  circumstances,  we  arc  induced  to  believe  that 
his  manners  W'crc  to  a  certain  extent  fascinating  and  polished 
for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Much  of  good  is  found  mingled 
with  the  evil  in  his  disposition,  many  instances  of  benevolence 
and  charity  are  related,  and  from  the  anecdotes  in  the  Diary 
we  judge  him  to  have  been  kind  hearted.  His  chief  faults 
were  avarice  and  an  innate  selfishness,  which  rendered  it,  to  a 
certain  extent,  painful  to  assist  those  in  need,  even  while  he 
commiserated  their  misfortunes.  This  apparent  contradiction  is 
easy  to  be  understood,  if  properly  reflected  on.  As  he  grew 
older,  his  fondness  for  pleasure  increased  in  proportion,  and  was 
the  frequent  cause  of  unpleasantness  wdth  his  wife,  whom  he 
loved  as  a  companion,  and  esteemed  as  a  friend  ;  but  for  whom 
he  could  not  be  said  to  profess  an  all-engrossing  attachment. 
He  bore  her  jealousy  wdth  infinite  forbearance,  and  was  rarely 
induced  to  retaliate  the  hard  words  she  bestowed  upon  him,  often 
wdth  the  greatest  justice.  It  is  a  highly  edifying  study  to  watch 
his  character  develop  itself  before  us,  to  perceive  his  virtues 
increase,  and  his  faults  at  the  same  time  expand  with  greater 
vigour  ;  and  to  see  how  little  meannesses  obtrude  themselves  into 
his  mind  on  many  occasions.  It  is  unjust,  however,  to  be  too 
severe  upon  Pepys  for  the  reflections  we  sometimes  meet  with, 
since  it  behoves  us  to  remember,  that  though  he  perhaps  only 
has  had  the  frankness  to  confess  it,  similar  exultations  and  petty 
notions  have  obtruded  themselves  at  times  upon  our  own  hearts. 

‘  Home,  and  there  found  all  things  in  readiness  for  a  grand  dinner. 
By  and  by  come  my  guests.  Dr.  Clerke  and  his  wife,  and  Mrs. 

orshipp  and  her  daughter ;  and  then  Mr.  Reeve  and  his  wife,  and 
boy  and  Betty  ;  and  then  I  sent  for  Mercer  ;  so  that  we  had,  with  my 
wiic  and  1,  twelve  at  table,  and  very  good  and  pleasant  company  ;  and 
a  most  neat  and  excellent,  but  dear  dinner.  But,  Lord  !  to  see  with 
what  way  they  looked  upon  all  my  fine  plate,  was  pleasant,  for  I  made 
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the  best  show  I  could  to  let  them  understand  me  and  my  condition,  to 
take  down  the  pride  of  Mrs.  Clerke,  who  thought  herself  very  great.’ 
— Vol.  iv.  p.  11. 

‘  Coming  home,  saw  my  door  and  latch  open,  left  so  by  Suso  our 
cook-maid,  which  so  vexed  me,  that  I  did  give  her  a  kick  in  our  entry, 
and  offered  a  blow  at  her,  and  was  seen  doing  so  by  Sir  W.  Pen’s  foot- 
boy,  which  did  vex  me  to  the  heart,  because  I  know  he  will  be  telling 
their  family  of  it.* — Ib.  p.  15. 

An  English  gentleman  so  resenting  a  trifling  inadvertence  on 
the  part  of  one  of  his  servants,  is  by  no  means  an  ennobling  pic¬ 
ture.  It  proves,  however,  the  great  irritability  of  Pepys’s 
temper.  His  increasing  love  of  pleasure  was  beginning  to  be  the 
talk  of  every  one ;  so  that  his  wife,  who  takes  care  to  tell  him  of 
it,  informs  him  that  it  is  the  topic  of  discourse  with  the  servants. 
Not  having  strength  of  mind  to  moderate  his  indulgence  alto¬ 
gether,  he  inflicts  upon  himself  certain  fasts  and  abstinences 
from  pleasure  for  a  few  days,  and  when  that  is  over,  plunges 
still  further  into  the  pursuit  of  gaiety.  Ilis  wife  was  herself  of 
a  somewhat  volatile  turn  of  mind,  and  was  ever  ready  to  ac¬ 
company  him  in  any  excursion  of  pleasure.  AVhat  she  condemned 
was,  his  extreme  fondness  for  enjoying  himself  without  her, 
which  roused  her  jealousy,  and  kept  her  in  a  constant  state  of 
irritation.  That  her  suspicions  'with  respect  to  Mistress  Knipp, 
the  actress,  were  in  some  measure  well  founded,  there  cannot 
exist  a  doubt ;  and  that  he  w  as  conscious  of  its  being  deserved  is 
proved  by  the  fact  of  his  frequently  concealing  his  visits  to  the 
playhouse,  where  Knipp  performed. 

‘  My  wife  being  dressed  this  day  in  false  hair,  did  make  me  so  mad 
that  I  spoke  not  one  word  to  her,  though  1  was  ready  to  burst  with 
anger.  After  that  dinner,  and  I  unto  the  park,  and  w^alked  a  most  plea¬ 
sant  evening,  and  so  took  coach,  and  took  up  my  wife,  and  in  my  way 
home  discovered  my  trouble  to  my  wife  for  her  white  locks,  swearing 
several  times,  which  I  pray  God  forgive  me,  and  bending  my  fist,  that 
1  would  not  endure  it.  She,  poor  wretch,  was  surprised  with  it, 
and  made  me  no  answ’er  all  the  way  home,  but  there  we  parted,  and 
I  to  the  office  late,  and  then  home,  and  without  supper  to  bed  vexed. 

*  Lut'd' s  Day. — Up  and  to  my  chamber  to  settle  some  accounts  there, 
and  by  and  by  down  comes  my  wife  to  me  in  her  nightgown,  and  she 
begun  calmly,  that  upon  having  money  to  lace  her  gown  for  second 
mourning,  she  would  promise  to  wear  white  locks  no  more  in  my  sight, 
w  hich  I,  like  a  severe  fool,  thinking  not  enough,  began  to  except  against, 
and  made  her  fly  out  to  very  high  terms  and  cry,  and  in  her  heat,  told 
me  of  keeping  company  with  Mrs.  Knipp,  saying,  that  if  I  would  pro¬ 
mise  never  to  see  her  more,  of  whom  she  hath  more  reason  to  suspect 
than  I  had  heretofore  of  Pcmbleton,  she  would  never  wear  white 
locks  more.  This  vexed  me,  but  1  restrained  myself  from  saying  any¬ 
thing,  but  do  think  never  to  see  this  woman,  at  least  to  have  her  here 
more,  and  so  all  very  good  friends  as  ever.’ — lb.  p.  40. 
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The  taste  for  theatricals  never,  perhaps,  ran  so  high  as  at  this 
period,  when  morning  representations  took  place,  v/hieh  were 
well  attended  hv  all  the  nobility  and  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
every  other  kind  of  amusements  in  proportion  was  followed  up. 

About  this  time,  London  was  kept  in  a  continued  state  of 
excitement  through  the  Dutch,  who  were  rapidly  approaching 
our  shores.  It  was  the  universal  topic  of  conversation  ;  but  in 
spite  of  the  prospect  of  invasion,  the  people  danced,  intrigued, 
frequented  the  theatres,  and  plunged  into  every  kind  of  dissipa¬ 
tion.  Provisions  rose  in  price,  and  we  find  Pepys  glorying  in 
having  procured  a  supply  of  coals  cheap.  The  general  inode 
of  spending  the  day  may  be  guessed  from  one  of  I^epys’s  own. 
lie  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and,  along  with  his  wife,  went 
round  to  the  tailor  and  dressmaker,  to  give  orders,  and  to  pay 
his  tradesmen’s  bills  ;  they  then  proceeded  to  the  play-house, 
whence,  after  passing  a  few  hours  in  contemplating  the  per¬ 
formances,  they  went  to  the  park,  where  all  the  elite  of  London 
assembled,  to  wile  away  a  little  time.  The  general  place  of 
rendezvous  was  where  Lady  Castlemainc  and  Lady  Newcastle, 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  admirers,  rode  to  and  fro.  It  was  a 
brilliant  spectacle  to  behold  the  coaches  covered  with  gold  and 
silver  trappings,  and  the  splendidly  attired  ladies  and  gentlemen 
flocking  up  and  dow’n,  assembling  under  the  trees,  commenting 
and  gossiping  upon  the  events  of  the  day. 

P(*pys  was  very  fond  of  being  seen  with  his  grand  acquaintance 
attired  in  his  fine  clothes,  and  is  ashamed  to  be  beheld  walking 
about  w’ith  any  of  his  poorer  friends,  especially  if  they  cannot 
outwardly  keep  up  the  same  state  as  himself.  lie  had  long 
meditated  making  an  excursion  in  the  country,  but  he  suffers  his 
teinpcT  to  deprive  him  of  the  promised  treat.  His  w  ife  had  gone 
to  M  oolwich,  and  came  home  in  time  to  dress  against  the  even¬ 
ing  to  go  to  Mrs.  Pierce’s  to  be  merry,  ‘  where,’  he  says,  ‘  we 
are  to  have  Knipp  and  Harris,  and  other  good  people.  1  at  my 
accounts.  Anon  comes  down  inv  wife,  dressed  in  her  second 
mourning,  with  her  black  movre  w’aistcoat,  and  short  petticoat 
laced  with  silver  lace  so  baselv,  that  I  could  not  endure  to  see 
her,  and  with  laced  lining;  which  is  so  soon,  that  I  was  horrid 
angry,  and  would  not  go  to  our  intended  meeting,  w’hich  vexed 
me  to  the  blood,  and  my  wife  sent  twice  or  thrice  to  me  to  say 
she  was  willing  any  way  to  dress  her,  but  to  put  on  her 
cloth  gow’n,  which  she  would  not  venture,  which  made  me 
mad  ;  and  so  in  the  evening  to  mv  chamber,  home  and  to  my 
accounts.* 

I  he  state  of  our  defences  at  this  time  was  the  subject  of  much 
animadversion,  ^lany  charged  the  king  wuth  being  too  much 
occupied  with  his  pleasure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
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The  Dutch  were  abroad  with  eighty  sail  of  ships  of  war,  and 
twenty  fire-ships,  the  French  hovered  in  the  channel  with 
twenty  sail  of  men  of  war  and  five  fire-ships,  while  we  had  not  a 
ship  at  sea  capable  of  resisting  them.  Pepys,  in  going  to  deliver 
up  his  report  of  accounts,  animadverts  strongly  on  the  conduct  of 
men  in  office  having  leisure  and  opportunity  to  see  how  affairs 
were  managed.  Preparations  were  indeed  making  along  the 
coast  to  receive  the  Dutch  when  they  should  come,  and  they 
speedily  advanced  up  to  the  Nore,  when  a  demand  was  eagerly 
made  for  fire-ships.  Pepys,  while  exclaiming  at  the  backward¬ 
ness  of  the  Government,  was  himself  on  the  alert,  and  doing  his 
best  to  assist  in  taking  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 
He  posted  down  to  Greenwich,  and  found  that  the  Dutch  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Sheerness.  In  the  night  the  place  was  lost. 
More  earnest  exertions  were  now  set  on  foot,  and  an  order  was 
issued  from  the  Council  to  take  any  man’s  ships  that  it  should 
be  judged  necessary  to  make  use  of.  The  metropolis  was  in 
the  greatest  state  of  alarm.  All  night  the  drums  were  beating 
an  order  for  the  train-bands,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  appear 
in  arms  in  the  morning  with  bullets  and  powder,  and  money  to 
supply  themselves  witli  victuals  for  a  fortnight.  The  next  day, 
affairs  promised  so  ill,  that  Pepys  did  not  like  to  be  seen  going 
to  any  place  of  amusement,  but  went,  nevertheless,  though  his 
mind  was  heavy  with  fears  lest  the  country  should  be  lost,  but 
says  that  he  is  himself  conscious  of  having  done  his  duty.  In 
the  evening  he  retires  into  his  closet  with  his  wife  and  father,  and 
there  consulted  upon  what  should  be  done.  They  resolved  that 
Pepys’s  possessions  in  money  should  be  collected  and  sent  into 
the  country  until  all  fear  of  seizure  was  over.  In  the  morning, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  Pepys  rises  and  hears  the  sad  news  of  the 
taking  of  the  Royal  Charles,  The  commands  now  received  were 
to  sail  the  ships  already  prepared  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
advancing  further  up  the  river.  These  circumstances  filled  Pepys 
with  so  much  a])prehension,  that  he  immediately  determined  upon 
sending  his  wife  and  father  into  the  country.  After  two  hours’ 
hasty  preparation,  they  were  ready  with  £1,300  in  their  possses- 
sion  in  gold.  He  found  some  difficulty  in  drawing  his  money 
from  the  hands  of  his  bankers,  even  by  offering  silver  in  exchange, 
and  continued  in  a  state  of  apprehension  the  whole  day.  In  the 
afternoon,  he  resolved  to  send  Mr.  Gibson  away  after  his  wife 
with  1000  pieces  more,  under  cover  of  an  express  to  Sir  Jeremy 
Smith,  who  was  with  some  ships  at  Newcastle,  and  not  being  easy 
about  the  safe  arrival  of  his  gold  at  Prampton,  he  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  overtake  his  wife  and  father  before  night.  His  even¬ 
ings  he  emjiloyed  in  scattering  his  valuables  about  among  his 
friends,  so  that  he  migliL  run  the  greater  chance  of  saving  8orr.3 
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portion  of  them.  He  also  had  a  girdle  made  in  which  he  was 
able  to  carry  £300  in  gold  in  case  of  a  surprisal.  The  public 
mind  was  no  less  uneasy ;  people  convened  openly  in  the  streets 
concerning  the  supposed  mismanagement  of  afl’airs.  The  cry 
was,  ‘  We  are  betrayed  by  people  about  the  king,  bought  and 
sold,  and  are  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  French.’ 

The  gold  of  which  Mrs.  Pepys  and  her  father-in-law  took 
charge  arrived  safely  at  its  destination,  but  that  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Gibson  fared  not  so  'well.  One  of  the  bags  broke  and  several 
of  the  gold  pieces  escaped,  but  how  many  in  number  Pepys 
could  not  tell,  which  considerably  aggravated  his  distress.  His 
wife,  in  a  day  or  two,  returned  home,  and  told  how,  on  Sunday 
morning,  when  the  rest  of  the  family  were  gone  to  church,  and 
the  neighbours  also,  she  and  her  father-in-law  went  out  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden  to  bury  the  gold.  The  time  they  chose 
displeased  Pepys  much,  for  he  feared  that  other  eyes  might  have 
been  upon  them. 

Meanwhile  Pepys,  undeterred  by  the  public  excitement,  pro¬ 
secutes  his  amusements  with  much  vigour,  taking  his  wife  and 
servant  to  Epsom,  w'here  they  had  a  delightful  day.  Walking 
out  upon  the  downs,  he  says  he  beheld 

‘  The  most  pleasant  and  innocent  sight  that  I  saw  in  my  life.  We 
found  a  shepherd,  and  his  little  boy  reading,  far  from  any  houses  and 
sight  of  people,  the  Bible  to  him,  so  I  made  the  boy  read  to  me,  which 
he  did,  with  the  forced  tone  that  children  do  usually  read,  that  was 
mighty  pretty,  and  then  I  did  give  him  something,  and  went  to  the 
father  and  talked  with  him,  and  I  find  he  had  been  a  servant  in  my 
cousin  Pepys’s  house,  and  told  me  what  was  become  of  the  old  servants. 
He  did  content  himself  mightily  in  my  liking  his  boy’s  reading,  and 
did  bless  God  for  him,  the  most  like  one  of  the  old  patriarchs  tliat  ever 
1  saw  in  my  life,  and  it  brought  those  thoughts  of  the  old  age  of  the 
world  for  two  or  three  days  after.  We  took  notice  of  his  woollen-knit 
stockings,  of  two  colours  mixed ;  and  of  his  shoes,  shod  with  iron  both 
at  the  toe  and  heels,  with  great  nails  in  the  soles  of  his  feet,  which 
was  mighty  pretty  ;  and  taking  notice  of  them,  “  Why,”  says  the  poor 
man,  “  the  downs,  you  see,  are  full  of  stones,  and  w'e  are  fain  to  shoe 
ourselves  thus  ;  and  these,”  says  he,  “  will  make  the  stones  fly  till 
they  break  before  me.”  I  did  give  the  poor  man  something,  for  which 
he  was  mighty  thankful.’ — Ih,  p.  112 

For  some  time  Pepys  was  closely  employed  at  his  ofUcc  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  day  ;  and  his  Diary  at  this  time 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  accounts  of  the  Dutch,  and  our 
defences  against  them.  Such  notices  our  readers  will  readily 
dispense  with,  and  follow  us  into  more  interesting  details.  Lady 
Castlemaine  had  for  some  time  been  diminishing  in  favour  with 
the  king,  and  had  several  rivals  in  his  aiiection.  She  was  a 
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proud,  imperious  woman,  and  lost  her  position  chiefly  by  her  own 
meddling  in  afliiirs  in  which  she  had  no  business  to  interfere. 
Though  dismissed  from  court,  she  continued  now  and  then 
still  to  patch  up  a  temporary  peace  with  his  majesty,  so  as  to 
return  for  a  while  to  favour.  Jealous  of  losing  her  position,  she 
sought  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  king ;  but  carried  on 
various  other  intrigues,  which  it  was  not  to  be  expected  could  be 
tolerated.  The  fashion  of  the  day  was  intrigue,  and  Pepys  took 
his  full  sliare  of  it  whenever  his  wife  was  out  of  the  way.  His 
forcing  her  into  the  company  of  Knipp,  the  actress,  whom 
he  knew  she  abhorred,  was  by  no  means  in  good  taste,  and  we 
cannot  wonder  that  she  resented  it  as  she  did.  Not  content 
with  Knipp,  he  turns  his  admiring  gaze  upon  every  pretty 
face  that  chances  to  meet  his  eye.  Going  into  St.  Dunstan’s 
Church  one  Sunday,  he  says : — 

‘  I  heard  an  able  sermon  of  the  minister  of  the  place ;  and  stood  by 
a  pretty,  modest  maid,  whom  I  did  labour  to  take  by  the  hand,  but  she 
would  not,  but  got  further  and  further  from  me ;  and  at  last  I  could 
perceive  her  to  take  pins  out  of  her  pocket  to  prick  me  if  I  should 
touch  her  again — whicli  seeing,  I  did  forbear,  and  was  glad  I  did  spy 
her  designs.  And  then  I  fell  to  gaze  upon  another  pretty  maid,  in  a 
pew  close  by  me ;  and  I  did  go  about  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  which 
she  suffered  a  little,  and  then  withdrew.  So,  the  sermon  ended,  and 
the  church  broke  up,  and  my  amour  also.’ — Ih,  p.  159. 

The  time  was  now  arrived  when  Pepys  thought  ho  might  with 
safety  fetch  back  his  money  to  town  ;  so,  due  preparation  being 
made,  early  on  the  7th  of  October,  1007,  he  and  his  wife  and 
maid  set  out  in  a  coach-and-four,  with  two  friends  on  horse¬ 
back  at  the  side ;  and  passing  through  Aldgate,  by  the  Green 
Man,  on  to  Enfield,  they  pursued  their  day’s  journey,  singing 
and  telling  talcs  on  the  way,  staying  at  night  at  Stortford,  and 
continuing  their  expedition  the  next  day  ;  stopping  by  the  way 
to  visit  a  friend’s  house,  to  drink  wine  in  the  cellar  and 
gather  grapes  in  the  garden,  about  noon  next  day  they  arrived 
at  Prampton,  over  which  Pepys  wanders  with  considerable  satis¬ 
faction,  contemplating  the  pretty,  simple  rooms,  the  garden,  and 
summer-house — looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when, 
the  care  of  official  duties  over,  he  should  retire  thither  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  Talking  over  domestic  matters  with 
his  father,  he  is  concerned  to  find  that,  during  his  wife’s  late 
visit  there,  she  has  behaved  proudly  to  both  him  and  his  sister, 
for  whom  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  provide  a  husband,  since, 
he  says,  she  is  growing  old  and  ugly.  The  chief  olfiect  of 
Pepys’s  visit  was,  how’ever,  to  recover  his  dearly-loved  gold  ; 
accordingly,  the  day  over,  and  the  company  iisscmblcd  to 
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welcome  him  gone,  he,  with  his  w  ife  and  father,  and  a  dark 
lantern,  went  to  dig  up  the  gold. 

‘  But,  I>ord  !  what  a  take  I  was  for  some  time  in,  that  they  could 
not  justly  tell  where  it  was ;  that  I  begun  heartily  to  sweat  and  be 
angT)',  that  they  could  not  come  better  upon  the  place,  and  at  last  to 
fear  that  it  was  gone ;  but  by  and  by,  poking  with  a  spit,  we  found 
it,  and  then  begun  with  a  spade  to  lift  up  the  ground.  But,  good 
God  !  to  see  how  sillily  they  did  it.  Not  half  a  foot  under  ground, 
and  in  the  sight  of  the  world  from  a  hundred  places,  if  anybody  by 
accident  were  near  at  hand  ;  and  within  sight  of  a  neighbour  s  window 
—only  my  father  says  that  he  saw  them  all  gone  to  church  before  he 
began  the  work,  when  he  laid  the  money.’ — Ib,  p.  222. 

'i'hc  greedy  haste  with  whicli  he  sought  to  recover  his  trea¬ 
sure  caused  him  to  seatter  the  pieces  round  about  the  ground 
among  the  grass  and  loose  earth,  w'hich  liad  got  mixed  with  tlie 
gold,  the  damp  having  rotted  away  the  bags.  Much  to  his  dis¬ 
tress  he  finds  them  in  this  condition,  and  resolves  to  take  tliem 
up,  dirt  and  all,  into  his  brother’s  chamber.  Accordingly,  after 
partaking  of  a  slight  supper,  the  rest  of  the  family  having  retired 
to  bed,  IVpys,  with  William  1  few  er,  carried  up  pails  of  w  ater  and 
carefully  w  ashed  the  mud  from  off  the  money,  but  after  they  had 
accomplished  this,  by  comparing  the  quantity  with  a  note  he 
had  in  his  pocket,  lie  found  missing  a  hundred  pieces ;  exceed¬ 
ingly  late  as  it  was,  lest  some  one  should  perform  the  work  for 
them,  they  sallied  forth  at  midnight,  and  searching,  found  forty 
pieces  more,  w  ith  which  success  he  w  as  satisfied  for  the  night. 
Hy  daylight  the  next  day,  he  was  up  with  pails  and  sieve  in  the 
garden  washing  the  earth  as  though  searching  for  diamonds,  and 
hy  dint  of  great  perseverance  succeeded  in  recovering  all  but 
about  twenty  pieces,  at  w'hich  he  expresses  great  content,  and 
that  very  day  takes  leave  of  his  father,  gives  tw’cnty  shillings  to 
his  sister  as  a  parting  gift,  and  wdth  his  gold  stowed  aw’ay  in  a 
basket  under  the  carriage  scat,  travels  to  London,  looking  at  it 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  see  that  it  was  all  right. 

1  he  Parliament  w’ere  now  occupied  in  making  a  short  inves¬ 
tigation  into  the  management  of  public  affairs  during  the  late 
w'ar,  and  many  feared  that  they  would  not  come  off  w’ith  any 
honour,  as  the  inquiry  was  carried  on  wdth  great  severity,  and  a 
stout  determination  to  discover  fault  where  there  was  fault. 
Lvery  body  believed  that  Pepys  w’ould  come  off  free,  but  he 
was  not  cjuite  so  easy  himself,  though  conscious  of  having  to  the 
utmost  of  his  pow  er  performed  his  duty.  With  some  uneasiness, 
therefore,  he  attended  at  the  Parliament  house  all  day  until 
seven  in  the  evening,  waiting  to  be  called  into  the  committee, 
ut  was  not  called  in  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  when 
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calling  for  a  chair  to  lean  his  book  on,  and  candles,  owing  to  his 
shortness  of  sight,  he  gave  so  clear  and  lucid  account  of  the 
whole  business  that  had  passed  in  the  oificc  concerning  the 
Chatham  affairs  that  they  wxre  pefectly  satisfied  with  his 
behaviour.  Upon  the  manner  in  which  he  conducU'd  himself 
during  the  investigation  he  was  greatly  complimented,  and  he 
felt  not  a  little  proud  of  the  issue,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
fearing  that  a  back  blow  might  be  dealt.  His  success,  however, 
was  eventually  complete,  and  he  returned  with  honour  from  the 
investigation,  though  others  escaped  not  so  easily. 

It  is  amusing  to  find  in  the  course  of  the  Diary,  an  attempt 
at  criticism  on  Shakspeare’s  play  : — 

‘  At  noon,  resolved  with  Sir  William  Pen  to  go  and  see  “  the  Tem¬ 
pest,”  an  old  play  of  Shakspeare,  acted  I  hear  the  first  day,  and  so 
my  wife  and  girl  and  William  Hewer  by  tlicmsclves,  and  Sir  W.  Pen 
and  I  afterwards  by  ourselves  .  .  .  The  house  mighty  full,  the  king 
and  court  there,  and  the  most  innocent  play  that  ever  I  saw  ;  and  a 
curious  piece  of  music  in  an  echo  of  half  sentences,  the  echo  repeating 
the  former  half  while  the  man  goes  on  to  the  latter,  which  is  pretty. 
The  plat/  has  no  great  hut  yet  yood^  above  ordinary  plays,' — lb. 
p.  258. 

Amongst  his  cares  of  ofHcc,  Uepys  finds  leisure  to  attend  to  a 
variety  of  domestic  affairs.  Amongst  others,  the  marriage  of 
his  sister  and  the  arrangement  of  the  love  affairs  of  James  and 
Jane,  his  two  servants,  who  had  been  (juarrelling.  These  things 
completed,  he  shortly  after  despatches  his  wife  into  the  country, 
while  in  her  absence  he  eommcnces  a  gay  career  wliich  he  could 
not  prosecute  while  she  w  as  in  towm.  J  le  now'  is  out  every  day — 
now  to  the  playhouse,  now  to  dinner,  and  spends  his  whole  time 
in  gaiety  and  amusement.  Some  days  the  entries  in  his  journal 
are  brief  in  the  extreme.  To  be  sure  he  does  go  to  his  office, 
but  then  that  w  as  business  which  could  not  be  set  aside ;  that 
done,  he  deemed  hcCw'as  free  to  revel  and  carouse,  as  his  incli¬ 
nation  prompted  him.  This  time  of  irresponsibility,  of  freedom 
from  a  wife’s  dominion,  could  not  last  for  ever,  and  so  he  at  last 
set  out  to  fetch  her  back  again,  and  after  spending  a  day  or  so 
w’ith  her  father,  returns  to  tow'n.  llusy  friends  w'crc  only  too 
eager  to  whisper  in  her  cars  the  scenes  of  gaiety  enacted  in  her 
absence,  and  she  nurses  her  grief  for  some  time  in  her  bosom, 
only  w'aiting  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  explode. 

‘  Somewhat  out  of  humour  all  day,  reflecting  on  my  wife’s  neglect 
of  things,  and  impertinent  humour  got  by  this  liberty  of  being  from  me, 
which  she  is  never  to  be  trusted  with,  for  she  is  a  fool  .  .  .  Home,  and 
there  with  my  people  to  supper  all  in  pretty  good  humour,  though  I 
found  my  wife  hath  something  in  her  gizzard  that  only  waits  an  op- 
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portunity  of  being  provoked  to  bring  it  up,  but  1  will  not  for  my  con¬ 
tent  sake  take  it  ...  At  noon  home  to  dinner,  where  my  wife  she 
in  a  melancholy  humour  and  crying,  and  do  not  tell  me  plainly  what 
it  i.**,  but  I  by  little  words  find  that  she  hath  heard  of  my  going  to 
plays  and  carrying  people  abroad  every  day  in  her  absence ;  and  that  1 
cannot  help  but  the  storm  will  break  out  in  a  little  time  ...  At  night 
home,  where  supped  .Mr.  Miller  and  his  wife,  and  Betty  Mercer  and 
sister,  as  merry  as  the  ill  melancholy  humour  that  my  wife  was  in 
would  let  us,  which  vexed  me,  but  1  took  no  notice  of  it,  thinking  that 
will  be  the  best  way,  and  let  it  wear  itself  away.  After  supj)er,  parted 
and  to  bed,  my  wife  troubled  all  night,  and  about  one  o’clock,  goes 
out  of  the  bed  into  the  girl’s  bed,  which  did  trouble  me,  she  crying 
and  sobbing  without  telling  the  cause.  By  and  bye,  she  comes  back 
to  me,  and  still  crying ;  1  then  rose  and  would  have  set  up  all  night, 
but  she  would  have  me  to  come  to  bed  again,  and  being  pretty  well 
satisfied,  me  to  sleep.' — Ih.  p.  70. 

These  scenes,  however,  became  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  after  years.  'I'he  next  night  the  same  almost  was  enacted,  and 
evtuitually  we  find  constant  reference  to  little  domestic  fracas, 
which  were  healed  up,  and  broken  almost  as  soon  as  healed. 
IVpvs,  thougli  outwardly  evincing  an  interest  in  her  welfare, 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  wholly  to  reject  the  accpiaintance 
of  those  persons  to  whom  she  so  strongly  objected.  Had  ho 
po>sessed  for  her  the  affection  he  professed,  he  could  not  have 
thought  his  acquaintance  with  Knipp,  as  worthy  one  moment  to 
be  held  in  the  scale  ;  but  the  truth  was,  that  the  excitement 
attending  the  freejuenting  of  such  society  at  last  became  almost 
a  necessary  of  his  existence  : — 

*  This  evening  I  observed  my  wife  mighty  dull,  and  I  myself  w  as  not 
mighty  fond,  because  of  some  hard  w’ords  she  did  give  me  at  noon,  out 
of  a  jealousy  at  my  being  abroad  this  morning,  which,  God  knows,  it 
was  upon  the  business  of  the  otlice  unexpectedly,  but  1  to  bed,  not 
thinking  but  she  would  come  after  me.  But  waking  by  and  bye  out 
of  a  slumber,  which  I  usually  fall  into  presently  after  my  coming  into 
the  bed,  I  found  she  did  not  prepare  to  come  to  bed,  but  got  fresh 
candle  iind  more  wood  for  her  fire,  it  being  mighty  cold  too.  At  this 
iK'ing  troubled,  I  after  awhile  prayed  her  to  come  to  bed  ;  so  alter  an 
hour  or  two  she  silent,  and  I  now’  and  then  praying  her  to  come  to 
IhhI,  she  fell  out  into  a  fury,  that  I  w’as  a  rogue  and  false  to  her.  1  did, 
us  I  might  truly,  deny  it,  and  was  regularly  troubled,  but  all  would  not 
‘'Crve.  .\t  last,  about  one  o’clock,  she  came  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and 
drew  my  curtains  open,  and  with  the  tongs  red  hot  at  the  end,  made 
as  if  she  did  design  to  pinch  me  with  them.  At  which  in  dismay,  I 
rose  up,  ,and  with  a  few’  words  she  laid  them  down,  and  did  by  little 
and  little  very  softly  let  all  the  discourse  fall ;  and  about  two,  but  with 
much  seeming  difliculty,  come  to  bed,  and  there  lay  well  all  night,  and 
long  m  bed  talking  together  with  much  pleasure.  I  knew  nothing 
but  her  dovd)t  of  my  going  out  yesterday  without  telling  her  of  my 
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poinp,  which  did  vex  her,  poor  w retell !  last  nipht,  and  I  cannot  blame 
her  jealousy,  though  it  do  vex  me  to  the  heart.’ — Vol.  v.  p.  82. 

One  instance  more  of  the  kind  will  be  suflicient : — 

‘  I  to  the  ’Change,  and  so  home,  where  my  wife  mighty  dogged,  and 
I  vexed  to  see  it,  being  mightily  troubled  of  late  at  her  being  out  of 
humour,  for  fear  of  her  discovering  any  new  matter  of  offence  against 
me,  though  I  am  conscious  of  none,  but  do  hate  to  be  unquiet  at  home. 
So  late  up,  silent,  and  not  supping,  but  hearing  her  utter  some  words 
of  discontent  to  me  with  silence,  and  so  to  bed,  weeping  to  myself  for 
grief,  which  she  discerning,  come  to  bed  mighty  kind.’ — Ih.  p.  91. 

Mrs.  Pepys,  though  doubtless  a  very  amiable  woman,  seems  to 
have  been  of  an  irritable  disposition,  for  we  find  her  continually 
on  bad  terms  with  some  one,  dismissing  her  servants  constantly 
in  a  hurry,  and  ever  on  the  alert  to  have  a  dispute  with  her  hus¬ 
band.  In  ber  general  behaviour  to  bim  she  was  exceedingly 
kind  and  attentive.  During  the  gradual  progress  of  the  loss  of 
his  sight,  she  employed  herself  constantly  in  reading  to  him  in 
the  evenings  in  order  at  once  to  amuse  him  and  siivc  him  the 
trouble  of  studying  for  himself.  Fond  of  dress  and  amusement 
in  the  extreme,  her  conduct  ajipcars  to  have  been  generally 
blameless.  Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  Diary,  we  find 
him  giving  expression  to  a  jealous  feeling  when  her  beauty 
attracted  tbc  notice  of  any  one,  and  is  much  displeased  with  her, 
and  her  partiality  for  a  gentleman  who  for  a  short  time  visited 
constantly  at  their  house,  and  accompanied  them  to  every  place 
of  amusement.  Peyond  admiration  for  his  public  talents  and 
]deasant  conversation,  this  connexion  ajipears  not  to  have  gone. 
In  spite  of  the  peace  with  his  w  ife,  and  his  ]n*omises  that  he 
w’ould  confine  all  his  attention  to  her,  we  soon  find  him  w'ander- 
ing  and  continually  seeking  to  get  into  adventures  with  other 
women.  ^luch  of  all  this  must,  of  course,  have  been  concealed 
from  his  wife,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  peace  for 

Pepvs  inside  his  owni  doors.  •  i  i 

In  the  year  IGGO,  IVpys  set  up  a  coach— his  long-cherishcd 
plan  being  at  last  carried  into  eflect,  of  being  seen  riding  in  his 
own  coach  ;  and  the  sensations  of  his  wife — her  eagerness  to  be 
seen  in  ber  new'  vehicle,  are  described  w  ith  infinite  closeness  to 
nature.  The  first  time  they  go  out  in  it  is  chronicled  with  all 
due  precision,  and  it  is  some  time  before  they  get  perfectly  used 
to  it : — 

‘  May  \st. — Up  betimes  ;  called  at  my  tailors,  and  there  put  on  a 
summer  suit  for  this  year ;  but  not  my  fine  one  of  flowered  tab  y 
vest,  and  coloured  camelott  tunic,  because  it  was  too  fine,  with  the  go 
lace  on  the  bands,  that  1  was  afraid  to  be  seen  in  it,  but  put  on  the 
stuff  suit  I  had  made  last  year,  which  is  now  repaired,  and  so  did  go  to 
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the  office  in  it,  and  sat  all  the  morninp^,  the  day  locking  as  if  it  would 
be  foul.  At  noon,  home  to  dinner,  and  there  find  my  wife  extraordi¬ 
nary  fine,  with  her  flowered  tabby  gown  that  she  made  two  years  ago, 
now  laced  exceeding  pretty,  and  indeed,  was  fine  all  over  ;  and  myself 
earnest  to  go,  though  the  day  >vas  very  showery ;  and  she  would  have 
me  put  on  my  fine  suit,  which  I  did.  And  so  anon  wo  went  alone 
through  the  rain  with  our  new  liveries  of  serge,  and  the  horses*  manes 
and  tails  tied  with  red  ribbons,  and  the  standards  gilt  with  varnish  and 
all  clean,  and  green  reins,  that  people  did  mightily  look  upon  us,  and 
the  truth  is,  I  did  not  see  any  coach  more  pretty,  though  more  gay  than 
ours,  all  the  day.’ — lb.  p.  193. 

With  the  end  of  May  KiOO,  the  Diary  conies  abruptly  to  a 
close,  and  it  is  with  considerable  regret  that  wx  find  him 
saying : — 

‘  And  thus  ends  all  that  I  doubt  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  with  my 
own  eyes  in  the  keeping  of  my  journal,  I  being  not  able  to  do  it  any 
longer,  having  done  so  now  so  long,  as  to  undo  my  eyes  almost  every 
time  that  I  take  my  pen  in  h.and,  and,  therefore,  whatever  comes  of  it, 
1  must  forbear,  and  therefore  resolve,  from  this  time  forward,  to  have 
it  kept  by  my  people  in  long  hand,  and  must  be  contented  to  set  down 
no  more  than  is  fit  for  them,  and  all  the  world  may  know.’ — Ib.  p.  218. 

This  blindness  had  been  gradually  creeping  upon  him,  and 
was  accelerated  by  his  oivn  neglect  and  working  late  at  night, 
and  comes  to  its  height  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  The  remaining 
portion  of  his  life  presents  few’  shining  details.  His  wife  died 
many  years  before  he  did,  and  he  appears  to  have  retired  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  to  the  retreat  at  Brampton,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Here  w^e  take  leave  of  him, 
and  it  is  for  our  readers  to  follow  np  the  partial  investigation  w’c 
have  made  into  the  interesting  details  of  the  volumes. 

In  a  critical  point  of  view’,  we  have  little  to  remark,  having  in 
our  former  paper  expressed  our  high  opinion  of  the  able  manner 
in  which  Lord  llraybrooke  lias  performed  his  task,  an  opinion 
confirmed  by  the  perusal  of  the  present  volume.  Everything 
that  great  skill  and  patient  investigation  and  research  could  do 
to  throw*  fresh  light  upon  the  Diary  has  been  performed  by  the 
accomplished  editor. 
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Art.  V. —  The  Life  of  Hugh  Houghs  /)./).  With  a  Selection  from  his 

Discourses.  Hy  liis  Son-in-law,  llanncson  M.  Two  Vols. 

Edinburgh :  Fullurton  and  Co. 

The  biography  of  a  prc-cinincntly  good  man,  especially  if  he 
have  occupied  a  position  not  unattainable  by  the  many,  and  if 
the  arena  on  which  his  virtues  were  displayed  was  such  as  every 
man  may  enter,  and  in  it  as  honourably,  although  not  so  con¬ 
spicuously,  act  his  part,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  public  happiness.  Goodness,  when  exhibited  as  a  principle, 
enforced  by  argument,  or  even  commended  by  eloquence  and 
poetry,  is  too  distant,  and,  to  common  perception,  too  impalpa¬ 
ble,  to  gain  many  votaries ;  but  when  embodied  in  a  man  like 
ourselves,  whom  we  knew,  who  walked  the  same  streets,  partook 
in  the  same  counsels,  and  was  involved  in  the  same  interests  as 
ourselves,  we  admire  and  love  it.  It  becomes  impersonate. 
^V  c  arc  taught  without  the  cHbrt  of  learning  ;  we  are  improved 
without  the  pain  of  conviction  and  reformation.  Gloriously 
docs  divine  wisdom  shine  out  in  its  method  of  teaching  and 
sanctifying  depraved  humanity  !  The  religion  of  the  gospel  is 
for  the  most  part  a  biography ;  and  if  we  note  its  potent  trans¬ 
forming  influence  upon  men’s  minds,  we  shall  find  it  is  the 
influence  of  a  personal  life — a  spotless  example  ;  it  is  the  assimi¬ 
lative  power  of  human  virtue  in  ‘  the  man  Christ  Jesus’ — the 
Irieiul  and  companion,  as  well  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners. 

Iliography  is  the  life  and  power,  if  it  be  not  the  very  highest 
development  of  history.  How  broad  soever  the  field  of  imjuiry, 
or  complicated  the  events  that  are  recorded,  the  historical  in¬ 
terest,  in  general,  gathers  around  a  few  eonspicuous  men,  whose 
purposes  and  principles,  whose  character  and  career,  gave  form 
to  the  destinies  of  a  nation  or  a  continent. 

Hut  the  times  of  peace  must  have  their  record,  as  well  as  the 
more  eventful  periods  of  war.  And  in  no  way  so  hapj)ily  and 
truly  can  the  progress  of  society,  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and 
in  the  rational  enjoyment  of  freedom,  be  described,  as  by  the 
opinions  and  hopes,  the  counsels  and  schemes,  the  arguments 
and  efforts,  of  leading  minds,  which  were  the  moving-sj)ring8 
from  which  this  progress  took  its  rise. 

It  has  often  been  to  us  matter  of  regret  that  biogra]>hy  was 
so  limited  in  its  range.  The  warrior  and  the  statesman,  the 
poet  and  the  orator,  the  divine  and  the  scholar,  have  their  lives 
''ritten  ;  but  theirs  are  not  the  onlv  formative  minds  in  the  coin- 
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muniiv  ;  and  it  were  well  if  from  other  ranks,  the  public-spirited 
merchant  and  the  patriotic  citizen,  were  selected,  as  examples  of 
social  virtue,  as  models  of  that  high-minded  patriotism,  which, 
far  from  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  office,  seeks  the  public 
good  under  no  other  impulse  than  the  rectitude  of  its  purpose, 
and  the  happiness  of  doing  good. 

Were  the  life  of  Dr.  lleugh  that  of  a  pious  and  faithful 
minister,  a  highly  spiritual  Christian,  a  respected  and  revered 
leader  of  a  religious  denomination,  it  would  have  its  value;  oidy, 
however,  as  one  of  a  very  diversified  series  of  such  biographies, 
by  which  these  particular  departments  of  human  worth  have 
found  an  am]>ler  illustration  and  record  than  perhaps  any  other. 
Hut  the  special  value  of  this  biography  is  derived  from  the 
extraordinary  combination  in  the  character  which  it  portrays ; 
— the  combination  of  the  spiritual  excellences  which  belong  to 
the  minister,  the  ('hristian,  and  the  religious  leader,  with  the 
social  ahilities  and  w'orth  of  an  exemplary  citizen  and  of  an 
lionourablc  and  useful  public  man.  There  is  not  one  part  ol 
Dr.  lleiigirs  character  which  we  should  fear  to  hold  up  lor  imi¬ 
tation  and  admiration.  Hut  what  constitutes  its  peculiar  and 
extraordinary  excellence  is  this,  that  those  who  have  no  pre¬ 
dilection  for  his  Christian  and  spiritual  virtues,  cannot  refrain 
from  doing  homage  to  the  merely  moral  and  social  qualities  ol 
this  good  man. 

Anv  time  during  the  last  twxntv  years  might  have  been  seen  in 
(ilasgow' — in  almost  every  assembly  called  to  denounce  oppres¬ 
sion,  vindicate  injured  humanity,  advocate  freedom,  or  maintain 
truth — a  man  short  in  stature,  handsomely  but  rather  lightly 
made ;  the  image  of  healthy  vigour,  w  ith  an  exact,  methodical, 
business-like  demeanour ;  his  countenance  possessing  a  rotund 
and  hearty  chubbiness,  which  made  his  snow-white  hair  look 
ratluT  as  a  protest  against  his  being  counted  young,  than  a  jirool 
that  he  w  as  growing  old.  The  genuine  goodness  of  his  character 
shone  in  the  entire  man,  and  was  reflected  from  every  coun¬ 
tenance.  Hearty  plaudits  greeted  his  entrance,  and  hailed  his 
rising  as  a  general  favour  and  advantage.  AN  hen  he  spoke,  it 
was  with  the  air  of  a  man  whom  truth  had  taught  to  look  with 
hope  uj)on  human  condition,  and  with  gladness  at  the  brightening 
prospects  ot  the  world.  His  words  W'ere  the  utterance  of  firm 
con\ietion,  more  than  of  deep  earnestness.  His  pithy,  concise, 
and  telling  arguments,  were  poured  forth  with  no  passionate 
er\our  ;  and  yet  no  one  could  doubt  his  sincerity,  or  escape  the 
collection  that  then'  was  a  subdued  flame  of  passion  umU'r  that 
well-chscipliiif^l  manner.  He  was  like  a  soldier,  in  whom  habit 
and  disci]>line  had  become  second  nature — so  that  the  strongest 
unpu  Hs  ot  his  heart  neicn  disordered  the  military  exactness  ot 
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his  inoviMiK'nts.  There  was  a  nu'iiy  satisfaction  withal  in  his 
tones,  as  if  anticipating;  the  ctfect  of  his  a])peals — ‘  I  have  no 
fear  of  the  reception  that  this  shall  meet  with.’  llis  apju  als  wert* 
to  common  sense  and  the  higher  moral  principles — seldom  to  the 
passions,  never  to  the  prejudices  of  his  hearers.  A\  hoever  was 
backward  in  a  good  cause.  Dr.  lleiigh  was  not.  lie  might  now 
and  then  be  missed,  when  some  good  semneil  to  be  in  hand ;  but 
you  might  be  sure  that,  in  the  movement  from  which  he  held 
back,  there  was  some  taint  of  illiberality  or  weakness  with  which 
he  could  not  condescend  to  ally  himself.  Vet,  while  thus 
forward  in  every  good  work,  he  was  no  me  re  hacky  at  the  call  of 
every  cause  which  put  on  a  good  name,  or  glorienl  in  a  good 
intention,  llis  work  was  in  — not  in  y'liiht-neemintj, 

Ileautifully  judicious  were  his  princi[)les,  and  consistent  was 
his  conduct,  in  this  respect.  As  a  ministe  r  of  the  gospel,  and 
pastor  of  a  large  anel  growing  congivgation,  he  was  inielerstood 
to  say,  ‘  I'liis  (my  ministry)  is  my  work.  Jlrre  1  will  always, 
anel  with  my  whole  strength,  be  founel.  Hut  1  am  also  a  citizen, 
as  1  am  a  husbanel  anel  father.  1  cannot  neglect  the  duties  o! 
home,  unelen*  pretext  of  occupying  myself  with  those  of  my 
church.  As  little  can  I  neglect  my  duties  as  a  citizen.  1  have 
influence  as  a  man.  My  jndgment  (no  matter  how  it  comes 
about)  has  weight  with  it — it  shall  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
righteousness  anel  truth.’  He  was  not  afraid  of  politics.  He 
never  was  guilty  of  the  weak  anel  j)ernicious  folly  of  counting 
])olitics  a  blighting  curse,  and  at  the  same  time  speaking  of 
socleti/,  of  which  ])olitics  is  the  life  and  regulation,  as  a  divine 
blessing.  He  never  cowereel  in  timiel  seclu'^ion  when  ge)od  men 
anel  true  were  wanted  to  say  or  do  the  right,  nmler  the  mean 
])retence  that  his  sacreel  office  forbad  his  nu'delling  with  secular 
matters.  As  long  as  his  Christianity  anel  ministerial  office  left 
him  under  the  ajipetites  anel  necessities  of  flesh  and  blood, 
subject  to  taxation,  in  the  peissession  of  feelings  that  could  and 
must  ally  themselves  with  those  of  men  of  like  ])assions,  he  felt 
that  his  human  nature  imparteel  rights  and  impe)se-d  dutie^s  with 
which  Christianity  woulel  in  no  wise  interfere.  He  exerted  an 
influence  in  his  denomination,  and,  in  general  society,  as  great, 
perhaps,  as  any  man  of  his  time.  Dick’s  theological  learning, 
and  Hrown’s  biblical  criticism  and  elocpient  energy,  were 
weapons  which  he  could  not  wield,  and  never  sought  to  handle. 
Hut  Heugli’s  diversified  parts  brought  him  into  contact  with  a 
larger  nnmbc'r  of  minds ;  his  less  rare  attainments  gave  him 
access  to  the  multitude  on  the  w’e(;k-day  as  well  as  on  the 
fSabbath.  He  was  the  leader  in  no  controversy,  and  the  jinU'iit 
originator  of  no  gr(‘at  movement  ;  but  his  jiart  in  controversy 
"as  that  practical  part  which  brought  it  to  a  settlement.  His 
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part  ill  public  ali’airs  was  the  judicious,  wise,  persevering  conduct 
of  them  to  a  desirable  and  practicable  issue.  Nothing  of  import¬ 
ance  during  his  public  life  occupied  general  attention  in  which  he 
did  not  bear  a  part — and  that  always  the  part  of  enlightened  liberal 
sentiment,  wise  moderation,  and  stern  principle.  Christian  union, 
Free  Communion,  and  the  Abolition  of  Covenanting  tests,  Tar- 
liaincntary  Reform,  Christian  Missions,  Anti-state* church  Agita¬ 
tion,  City  Mission  and  Christian  Instruction  Agency — all  found 
in  him  an  earnest  and  a  successful  promoter. 


Of  the  two  volumes  which  compose  this  work,  one  contains 
certain  expository  lectures,  and  a  selection  from  the  numerous 
MSS.  discourses  which  Dr.  llcugh  left  behind  him.  His  expo¬ 
sitions  are  distinguished  by  clearness  and  solidity.  Originality 
of  thought  or  illustration  they  do  not  display.  Perhaps  a  mind 
of  so  practical  a  mould  could  not  be  expected  to  strike  out 
new  paths  of  thought,  or  elaborate  uncommon  processes  of  rea¬ 
soning.  Whatever  power  of  originality  he  possessed,  he  was 
likely  to  restrain.  His  admiration  was  a  sound  theologian — one 
who  never  traversed  the  line  of  well-ascertained  orthodoxv.  He 
commends  certain  of  his  brethren  for  this  conservative  excellence 
in  a  divine.  A  mind  so  practical  as  Dr.  Heugh’s  never  allowed 
itself  to  go  in  search  of  original  or  uncommon  illustrations.  M  hat 
clear,  solid,  j>ractical  expositions  of  divine  truth  can  be,  they  are, 
and  will  be  especially  valuable  to  those  who,  having  enjoyed  his 
personal  ministrations,  can  by  this  means  recall  the  precious  pri- 
vih’ges  ol  which  the  hand  of  death  has  deprived  them. 

i)l  the  Life,  which  Inis  been  prepared  with  much  labour  and 
great  judgment,  the  ])rincipal  j)art  is  an  autobiography,  at  hast 
journals  and  letters,  of  Dr.  Heugh.  And  a  singular  insight  this 
private  journal  gives  of  the  workings  of  an  active,  conscientious, 
and  deeply  pious  mind. 

do  the  personal  friends  and  adherents  of  Dr.  Heugh,  such  a 
biography  is  invaluable ;  not  more  from  what  it  contains,  than 
iroin  what  it  suggests,  d  he  veritable  tone  and  manner  and 
mind  of  the  vent  rated  j)astur  must  be  present  to  many  a  reader, 
and  w  ill  open  up  the  treasures  of  memory — recalling  many  a 
salutary  lesson,  and  many  a  forgotten  privilege.  As  the  de- 
lim  ation  of  a  deeply  pious  mind,  we  think  this  Life  is  invaluable. 
A  Hraintrd,  Martyn,  and  M‘Cheyne,  seem  now  and  then  raised 
np  to  exemplity  spiritual  religion,  and  keep  up  the  standard  ol 
vital  Chrislianitv ;  but  in  our  judgment  the  piety  of  Dr.  Heugh, 
although  ot  a  less  exalted  sentimentalism  than  that  of  these 
sAintrd  men,  is  ol  more  wholesome  intluence,  and  open  to  more 

m  lal  imitation.  It  must  do  a  Christian  mind  good  to  w  itness 
the  tiamo  of  devotion  in  these  tender  bodily  frames  consuming 
t  u  lessel  in  vhich  it  is  kept,  until  it  is  absorbed  in  Hod,  irom 
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whose  pre  sence  it  was  kindled.  It  must  persuade  every  one 
that  there  is  a  vital  reality  in  the  regeneration  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion  of  the  soul.  \  et  how  far  off  from  f/icir  attainments  the 
genendity  of  minds,  even  Christian  and  spiritual  minds,  are  ; 
their  temperament  is  a  bar  to  any  approximation  to  the  form 
of  the  others’  experience.  The  impossibility  discourages  the 
attempt  to  imitate,  and  diminishes  the  practical  worth  of  the 
example.  But  with  a  conscientiousness  lively  as  any  man’s  of 
whom  we  ever  read,  a  piety  deep,  solicitous,  and  scrutinis¬ 
ing,  a  watchfulness  and  self-discipline  almost  morbidly  active, 
there  is  no  deep  or  strong  current  of  emotion.  Conscience  as  a 
spiritual  faculty  is  in  exercise,  but  always  under  the  check 
of  a  practical  understanding.  It  is  a  sort  of  piety  which  will 
shine  and  flourish  in  the  shop,  the  counting-house,  and  the 
market,  as  much  as  in  the  closet,  the  sanctuary,  or  the  mission- 
field.  It  exemplifies  the  great  desideratum  of  the  world — a  piety 
that  will  pervade  the  daily  life  of  Christians,  and  subdue  the 
world  by  meeting,  reproving,  warning,  and  inviting  the  sinner 
ill  every  turn  and  moment  of  his  ordinary  life.  As  a  living  por¬ 
traiture  of  this  form  of  piety,  this  is  one  of  the  most  spirituiU 
and  spiritualizing  of  biographies. 

As  a  book  for  ministers,  it  is  beyond  price.  11  is  entire  con¬ 
secration  to  his  work — the  importance  assigned  to  every  degree 
and  form  of  discipline  that  may  contribute  to  the  successful  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  ministry — his  efforts  to  improve  and  perfect  his 
manner — his  conscientousness  in  preparing  his  sermons — his  con¬ 
tinuous  and  indefatigable  labour — his  keen  observation  of  every 
thing  that  could  instruct  or  guide  him — his  study  of  the  human 
heart  and  conscience,  in  all  the  cases  that  came  before  him  as  a 
jiastor — his  cultivation  of  intercourse  with  his  ministerial  brethren 
— his  cultivation  of  the  heart,  as  an  indispensable  guide  and  helper 
to  the  understanding  of  the  preacher — render  his  example  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  of  benefits  to  those  who  are  entering,  or  arc 
engaged  in,  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Ilis  views  of  a  natural  delivery  are  most  correct,  and  worthy 
of  consideration  by  the  entire  body  of  the  ministry  :  to  avoid 
the  monotonous  bellow*  of  some — the  sanctimonious  and  pe¬ 
dantic  whine  of  others — the  drivelling  simper  and  drawd  of  others 
— and  so  to  regulate  and  modulate  the  voice,  that  the  tlung  spoken, 
not  the  speaking  of  it,  shall  occupy  the  mind  of  both  speaker 
and  hearer.  It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  say  that,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  Dr.  lleugh  did  7wt  attain  to  a  natural  manner  of  speech. 
1  Ids  is  no  discredit  to  his  name  ;  he  honestly  sought  it,  and  w'as 
pre-eminent  above  his  brethren  in  the  natural  style  of  his  jiulpit, 
and  especially  his  jilatform  speech.  But  it  was  far  from  a 
simply  natural  style.  e  never  could  hear  Dr.  lleugh  with- 
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out  the  sensation  that  he  was  recollecting — i.  e.  speaking  iVoin  a 
manuscript  wliich  he  had  committed  to  memory,  llis  speech 
was  natural  enough  in  tone,  except  that  it  was  speech  with  a 
certain  amount  of  the  free,  spontaneous  passion  it  expressed 
suppressed,  lest  the  indulgence  of  the  emotion  too  strongly  should 
carry  the  memory  away  from  its  moorings.  We  advert  to  this, 
more  because  it  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  work  that  Dr.lleugh’s 
manner  wiis  natural,  and,  therefore,  to  be  imitated.  We  arc  per¬ 
suaded,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  imitation  of  it  would  be  somehing 
obviously  unnatural  and  inelfective. 

To  the  ministerial  class  the  example  of  Dr.  Ilcugh  is  pregnant 
with  the  most  necessary  instruction  as  to  how  they  ought  to  de¬ 
mean  themselves  in  the  part  which  they  will  be  certainly  called 
to  take  in  ])ublic  questions  of  a  secular  or  mixed  character.  The 
seclusion  with  which  many  are  satisfied,  seems  to  be  a  homage  to 
the  spirituality  and  awful  responsibility  of  their  oflice.  Hut  it 
is  too  indulgent  to  indolence  and  selfish  timidity  to  be  held  as 
self-evidently  right.  And,  for  our  part,  we  dread  the  growth  of 
that  sj)irit  not  more  for  the  pernicious  influence  upon  the  minis¬ 
terial  mind  and  character,  than  from  the  injurious  infiiience  upon 
their  reputation,  and  the  endangering  of  their  hold  upon  the 
allections  and  deference  of  the  people.  The  popular  mind  is 
ready  enough  in  its  thoughtlessness  to  count  the  position  and 
calling  of  the  minister  one  of  case  and  personal  indulgence.  They 
can  form  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  other  cares  than  those 
arising  from  the  struggles  and  vicissitudes  of  secular  business  ; 
and  ot  other  toils  than  those  wliich  arc  directly  ]ierformed  by 
bodily  labour.  If,  in  addition  to  those  misconceptions  attaching 
to  his  ])osition,  they  find  him  always  sheltering  himself  in  the 
storm  to  which  other  right-hearted  men  expose  themselves — re¬ 
tiring  from  reproach  and  misrepresentation,  which  his  patriotic 
fellow-citizens  are  content  to  bear,  so  as  they  may,  under  all  risks, 
‘  defend  the  right  * — what  will  they  think  of  him  as  an  instructor 
and  counsellor  i  \s  ith  what  power  will  the  word  of  admonition 
come  from  his  lips  i  llutfcted  and  perplexed,  and  tempted  in  the 
toil  and  broil  ot  life,  they  will  answer  the  reproof  of  the  recluse,  ‘  If 
we  were  in  thy  stead,  we  also  could  speak  as  thou  dost.’  He  will 
become  a  mere  prater  and  theorist  in  practical  religion  ;  and  will 
be  instrumental  in  doing  the  very  reverse  of  that  which  is  the 
call  and  obligation  of  his  ofHcc — he  will  be  doing  all  in  his  j)0wcr 
to  divorce  religion  from  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  in  which 
It  has  its  inain  sphere  for  development  and  power.  1'  rom  this 
anti-christian  error  Dr.  Ileugh  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
conspicuously  exempt. 

Ihit  there  is,  undoubtedly,  an  error  in  the  opposite  extreme, 
"  ucli  is  not  only  an  inroad  upon  the  time  and  energy  which 
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the  Christian  minister  should  devote  to  his  proper  work,  but  pro¬ 
duces  the  secularization  of  his  spirit  and  life,  and  degrades  him 
from  the  position  of  a  teacher  to  that  of  a  political  brawler  and 
partisan.  Ex])erience  shows  that  there  is  a  class  of  minds  so  un¬ 
stable  and  undisciplined — so  much  more  capable  of  excited  action 
and  fervent  speech,  than  of  calm  reflection  and  high-principled 
stedfastness  in  a  right  course — that  they  arc  almost  certain  to  err 
in  the  extreme  we  arc  now  discussing.  For  minds  of  this  tem¬ 
perament  we  should  almost  say,  in  reference  to  every  thing  but 
the  jiropcr  ministerial  work,  ‘  'Louch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not.’ 
Jlut  the  counsel  is  addressed  to  their  weakness  and  disqualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  honourable  post  which  they  occupy ;  and  it  were 
better  cither  that  they  did  not  occujiy  a  ‘  chief  place  among  the 
brethren,’  or  that  they  would  give  diligence  to  bring  their  mind 
up  to  the  pitch  of  their  vocation. 

Now,  upon  no  part  of  Dr.  lleugh’s  character  do  we  look  with 
more  unmingled  satisfaction  than  upon  the  discretion  jvnd  dignity 
which  he  displayed  in  taking  part  in  public  affairs.  11  is  opinion 
was  seldom  or  never  a  secret.  Few  men  were  more  candid  and 
bold  than  he  in  the  avowal  of  his  views,  ^’et  no  one  could  sup- 
])osc  him  to  be  immersed  in  politics.  No  party  could  claim  him  as 
their  man,  still  less  as  their  servant.  Unreasonable  faction  would, 
no  doubt,  fret  and  rage  at  his  interposition,  when  his  powerful 
influence  was  employed  in  the  scale  opposite  to  its  own.  But  it 
was  ])assion  and  factiousness,  not  sense  and  reason,  that  censured 
him.  It  is  worth  inquiry  how  the  man  who  was  conspicuous  in 
his  adherence  to  liberal  politics,  and  was  a  leader  in  some  of  the 
most  exciting  agitations  of  his  day,  such  .as  the  V^oluntary  Church 
and  (Jhurch-extension  movements,  should  have  escaped  the  injury 
and  the  reproach  incident  to  his  position.  It  was  not  from  b.ack- 
wardness ;  it  was  not  from  indecisive  trimming,  or  remarkable 
moder.ation  in  the  utter.ancc  of  his  oj)inions.  Ilow  then  ?  It 
arose  from  the  general  solidity  and  maturity  of  his  views.  They 
were  evidently  the  result  of  deep  thought  .and  lengthened  exami¬ 
nation.  He  w.as  engaged  in  the  cause  itself,  not  concerned  about 
the  party  by  whom  it  w.as  promoted.  A\dien  he  appe.ared,  it  was 
as  a  man  doing  hom.age  to  the  truth ;  yielding,  not  reluctantly, 
yet  unavoidably,  to  the  claims  of  his  country,  his  kind,  or  of  his 
Ciod  upon  him.  He  was  thus  free  from  all  defences  of  himself  to 
others.  He  needed  none  in  the  court  of  conscience  .and  of  (jod, 
but  the  rectitude  of  his  cause  ;  and  he  would  demean  himself  to 
give  no  other.  AV’hen  we  say  he  was  not  remarkably  moderaU', 
"e  me.an,  that  separating  the  question  or  the  cause  from  all  per¬ 
sonalities,  either  on  one  side  or  another,  he  had  to  deal  witli  i/, 
not  with  thttti.  He,  theredore,  could  anil  did  use  all  freedom  of 
i>peech.  His  rnitfcho  ad  absnrdiuHy  a  favourite  form  of  argument 
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in  hlb  more  popular  haranj^ucs,  in  which  the  weaker  points  of  the 
opposite  cause  were  handled  with  a  merry  rather  than  a  wicked 
familiarity  and  freedom,  w’as  like  tickling  an  adversary  to  death. 
Yet  there  was  nothing  cynical,  nothing  to  w  ound ;  no  venomous 
arrow  left  to  rankle.  Then  he  was  pre-eminently  wise  in  the 
amount  of  co-operation  w  hich  he  gave  to  any  extra-ministerial 
engiigements  ;  he  w  ould  not  let  men  forget  that  this  w^as  a  mere 
occasional  service ;  that,  as  the  merchant  must  not  neglect  his 
business  in  seeking  the  common  w'eal,  still  less  must  the  minister 
of  Christ,  w  ho  has  to  watch  for  souls.  AN'hat  he  could  spare  from 
this  highest  of  all  claims,  he  was  ready,  he  w'as  under  necessity 
to  give  to  j)romote  the  social  w’cll-being  of  his  species ;  lie  did  it 
heartily — as  his  duty,  lie  conferred  no  favour,  he  dispensed  no 
patronage.  On  the  platform,  among  his  fellow  -citizens,  he  was 
par  inter  ^nircs — no  more  than  they.  There,  not  as  a  minister, 
but  as  a  man,  as  a  citizen.  But  we  must  not  enlarge.  It  is  an 
example  for  study — it  breathes  a  noble,  generous,  manly  spirit 
— it  is  the  embodiment  withal  of  a  clear,  and  manly,  and  liberal 
judgment — it  solves  difficulties  without  arguing  against  them 
— it  dissipates  ecclesiastical  questions  by  showing  how’,  in  the 
career  of  active  and  useful  living,  a  man  should  treat  the  webs  of 
the  gossamer-spider  which  run  athwart  his  path. 

Mot  less  worthy  of  imitation  was  Dr.  llcugh  as  a  contro¬ 
versialist  ;  and  if  the  ministerial  class  need  practical  instruction 
and  example  in  anything,  it  is  in  this.  To  avoid  the  asperity  of 
controversy,  without  impairing  the  strength  of  argument  or  the 
sternness  of  principle — to  be  gentlemanly,  courteous,  and  chari¬ 
table,  without  simper  and  sentimentalism — to  follow  hard  alter 
truth,  and  not  be  irritated  with  those  that  miss  the  way  them¬ 
selves,  or  would  inadvertently  mislead  others — were  tilings  in 
which  many  have  done  virtuously,  and,  perhaiis.  Dr.  lleugh 
excelled  them  all. 

In  such  fiery  controversies  as  the  Apocryphal,  when  the  Scot¬ 
tish  tnyenium  fervnlnm  shone  out  in  its  pristine  intensity — the 
f  oluntary  Church  Controversy ^  when  all  the  selfishness  and 
malignity  which  the  State-church  system  could  infuse  into  minds 
otherwise  good  and  generous  had*  to  be  borne  w  ithout  retalia¬ 
tion  in  the  Church  Extension  Movement,  wdien  the  motives  and 
designs  of  an  exclusive  and  dominant  party  had  to  be  unravelled 
from  the  apparently  excellent  and  Christian  scheme  under  which 
they  had  concealed  themselves — in  the  Anti-slavery  Agitation, 
when,  in  a  citv  of  \\  est  India  traders,  a  man  had  to  meet  the 
most  powerful  and  concentrated  opposition  to  w  hich  any  movc- 
im  nt  was  ever  subjected— in  the  Atonement  Controversy,  when 
cneruhed  friends  were  unhappily  arrayed  in  too  obstinate  anti- 
lul  1}  on  both  sides  and  when  his  ‘  Ircnicum'  (beautiful  einbodi- 
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mcnt  of  the  spirit  and  principles  of  his  whole  life  !)  was  throw’n 
upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  contributed  to  save  the  Churcli  to 
which  he  belonged  from  being  driven  back  into  the  pernicious 
mysticism  of  hy])cr-Calvinism,  or  driven  loose  into  scmi-Pelagian 
licentiousness — in  all  these  Dr.  Heugh  bore  a  most  important 
part — uttered  distinct  and  decided  views,  with  the  frank  plainness 
of  speech  which  he  could  not  modify.  Yet  in  not  one  or  all  of 
them  could  it  be  said,  his  judgment  is  beclouded  by  evil  temper, 
his  persistence  is  obstinacy,  his  argument  is  personal,  or  his 
triumph  boastful. 

Every  tlioughtful  reader  will  perceive  that  such  a  man,  with  so 
diversitied  and  symmetrical  parts,  was  not  likely  to  leave  any 
one  work,  or  originate  and  perfect  any  one  scheme  by  w  hich  his 
memory  should  live.  Hut  w  hether  or  not  his  name  may  be  often 
repeated  by  coming  generations,  his  memory,  as  that  of  the 
eminently  just,  will  be  for  a  blessing.  He  has  left  one  great 
w  ork — a  congregation  raised  by  his  labours  into  greatness,  and 
led  by  his  teaching  into  the  ways  of  godliness,  trainid  to  a 
remarkable  liberality  in  works  of  charity,  and  multi])lying  itself 
by  friendly  division,  so  as  to  become  two  bands,  zealous  to  stem, 
by  Christian  influence,  the  rising  tide  of  corruption  and  vice  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  is  ])laced. 

AVY'  know  no  character  more  w  orthy  of  study  and  imitation — 
no  biographical  w'ork  that  may  be  more  generally  useful ;  and 
we  desire  for  ourselves  no  other  memorial  than  to  have  lived  a 
godly,  useful,  honourable  life,  and  to  have  died  triumphing  in 
Christ,  as  did  Dr.  llcugh. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Commons^  July  11,  1850. 

2.  The  Law  Mayazine,  Auyust^  1850.  ‘  The  Bill  in  behalf  of 

Murder,^ 

After  many  vexatious  and  disheartening  delays,  the  gallows 
W’as  once  again  put  on  its  trial  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  Thursdiiy  evening,  the  eleventh  of  J  uly  last ;  and  on  that 
occasion  it  escaped  a  hostile  vote  by  a  majority  of  six  ! — a  result 
which,  if  the  ^  Law  Magazine’  maybe  believed,  has  filled  the 
advocates  of  capital  punishment  with  *  great  surprise  *  and 
‘  alarm.’  AVe  had  not  intended  to  devote  any  more  of  our  space 
to  this  topic,  for  we  conceive  that  all  argument  upon  it  is  ended  ; 
but  the  debate  which  arose  upon  the  question  was  in  every 
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rcs[>rct  so  remarkable,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  draw 
alU  ntion  to  it. 

Before  we  do  so,  however,  we  pause  to  express  the  sense  of 
indignant  sorrow  which  we  feel  at  the  lukewarmness  of  those 
who  ciill  themselves  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  Parliament.  Out 
of  a  hundred  and  ten  pledged  supporters  of  Mr.  Ewart’s  motion, 
only  forty  chose  to  attend  the  debate.  We  have  stated  above 
that,  as  it  was,  Mr.  Ewart  was  in  a  very  small  minority:  now, 
had  but  half  of  the  avowed  abolitionists  been  present,  as  they 
undoubtedly  ought  to  have  been,  the  cause  would  have  achieved 
an  actual,  as  well  as  a  virtual,  triumph.  Wc  will  only  express 
our  hope  that  the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punish¬ 
ments  will  not  fail  to  remind  the  constituencies  of  these  defaulters 
of  the  case  and  unconcern  with  which  they  can  break  their 
promises.  Another  election  is  certainly  impending — ‘  let  them 
look  to  their  bond.* 

'riie  debate  itself  was  not  a  long  one.  Mr.  Ewart  opened  the 
discussion  in  a  temperate  and  able  speech,  and  Mr.  Hume  se¬ 
conded  the  motion  with  characteristic  terseness  and  common- 
sense.  The  Home  Secretary  spoke  next,  in  what  we  arc  bound 
to  call  one  of  the  most  feeble  and  faltering  addresses  ever 
d(*livered  by  a  minister  in  behalf  of  an  abuse  ;  and  then  followed 
Mr.  Bright,  with  a  speech  of  wonderful  power  and  ability. 
A  fov  sensible  words  from  Mr.  Adair,  the  member  for  C-am- 
bridge,  and  a  brief  reply  on  the  whole  question,  by  Mr.  Ewart, 
closed  the  debate. 

As  w’e  have  on  past  occasions  presented  the  case  of  the  aboli¬ 
tionists  so  fully,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  at  any  length, 
on  the  present  opportunity,  into  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Ewart 
and  his  supporters.  Our  main  purpose  is  to  sift  the  speech  td 
the  Home  Secretary,  wdio  w’as  the  only  man  that  could  be  found 
to  defend  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  practice  of  judicial 
murder,  and  to  show*  the  llimsiness  of  the  grounds  on  wdiich  Sir 
Cicorge  (irey  claims  the  right  to  continue  it. 

But  we  have  a  preliminary  word  or  two  to  say  to  some  one 
else.  Before  we  address  ourselves  to  the  easy  task  of  encountcr- 
ing  the  Home  Secretary,  we  would  briefly  dispose  of  a  far  less 
dignified  and  scrupulous  antagonist.  W^e  allude  to  the  w  riter, 
in  the  ‘  Law* Magazine,’  of  an  article  entitled,  ‘  The  Bill  in  behalf 
of  Murder.  ^  Ihis  production  is  so  uncandid,  so  impertinent, 
and  so  illogical,  that  w’e  can  scarcely  command  our  patience 
wlulst  W’o  reply  to  it ;  and  w’c  promise  its  author  that  w’c  shall 
consume  but  little  time  in  rebuking  him. 

He  first  accuses  the  abolitionists  of  ‘  falsifying  the  statistics, 
winch  mcontrovertibly  establish  the  fact  that  all  the  grave  crimes 
have  enormously  increased  of  which  the  punishment  has  ceased 
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to  1)0  capital — whilst  of  murder,  which  alone  continues  to  be 
capitally  punished,  the  number  has  scarcely  increased  at  all.’ 
Now  this  charf]fe  is  utterly  untrue,  and  the  writer  knew  that  it 
was  untrue  when  he  made  it.  The  crimes  relieved  of  capital 
punishment  have  wo/  increased ;  and  murder  has  increased,  very 
terribly.  He  further  alludes  to  a  correspondence  between  IMr. 
liowton,  and  Mr.  Symons,  the  barrister,  in  the  ‘  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle,’  last  s])ring ;  and  has  the  coolness  to  say  that  a  final  blow 
was  therein  given  to  the  misrepresentations  of  the  abolitionists. 
'That  correspondence  we  perfectly  remember ;  and  we  particu¬ 
larly  recollect  that  the  chief  result  of  it  was  to  demonstrate  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  Mr.  Redgrave’s  tables,  inasmuch  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  include,  in  their  comparisons  of  capital 
offences,  olfenccs  which  were  never  capital  at  all — and,  on  the 
other  hand,  classify,  under  ‘  Attempts  to  murder,’  attempts  which 
never  had  killing  in  view.  As,  however,  both  Sir  (leorge  drey 
and  Mr.  Ewart  abandon  the  statistical  argument  altogether 
(doubtless  because  they  have  both  discovered  the  gross  inaccu¬ 
racy  of  the  criminal  returns),  and  as,  moreover,  we  have 
heretofore  said  so  much  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  decline  to  re-enter  upon  it  further.  We  will  simply  direct 
the  attention  of  the  writer  in  the  ‘  Law  Magazine  ’  to  the  criminal 
records  for  the  year  1849,  which  completely  contradict  his  con¬ 
clusions,  and  refute  his  arguments. 

To  j)roceed.  The  writer  under  review  next  goes  on  to  deny 
that  public  opinion  is  opposed  to  the  gallows :  and  he  attempts 
to  prove  his  point  by  saying  that  the  number  of  either  meetings 
or  petitions  against  death-punishment  has  been  very  slight. 
The  hardihood  of  such  an  assertion  is  astounding.  M  by,  there 
is  not  a  town  of  note  in  (ireat  Britain  which  has  not  protested, 
both  by  public  meeting  and  by  petition,  in  the  most  earnest  and 
emphatic  manner,  against  the  practice  of  judicial  homicide.  'Fhc 
great  champion  of  the  abolitionists,  Mr.  Ciilpin,  has,  to  our  know¬ 
ledge,  been  invited  to  meetings  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom — 
from  Brighton  to  Edinburgh,  and  from  Yarmouth  to  the  Land’s 
End — at  every  one  of  which  crowded  and  enthusijistic  jissem- 
hlagcs  have  unanimously  demanded  the  total  and  immediate 
abolition  of  the  pain  of  death.  And  as  to  petitions,  what  the 
‘  Law  Magazine’  may  call  ‘  a  slight  number  ’  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  this  we  know,  that  the  petitions  against  deatli- punishments 
presented  to  the  legislature  during  the  last  few  years,  are  not  to 
he  numbered  by  hundreds,  nor  the  signatures  to  them  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  For  the  ‘  Law  Magazine  ’  to  talk  of 
falsehoods,’  after  this  demonstration  of  its  own  mendacity 
or  ignorance,  is,  indeed,  ‘  too  had.’ 

following  this  display  of  wilful  inisreprcsentution,  comes  a  re- 
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suggestion  of  private  executions  instead  of  public  ones.  Upon 
this  j>oint,  however,  we  do  not  intend  to  offer  more  than 
we  have  already  advanced;  believing,  wdth  Mr.  Cobden,  that 
Englishmen  would  never  permit  a  punishment  which  could  not 
bear  the  light  of  open  day.  As  to  excluding  the  press  from 
])rivate  executions,  the  idea  is  too  preposterous  to  require  refuta¬ 
tion.  The  press  finds  its  way  everywhere  ;  and  justly  so,  too — 
for  the  people  of  England  have  a  right  to  know'  w  hat  is  done  by 
their  rulers. 

And  here  we  quit  the  ‘  Law  Magazine,’  and  return  to  the 
Home  Secretary. 

The  only  grounds  on  which  Sir  George  Grey  claims  the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  and  monopoly  of  homicide,  are,  that  ‘  he  believes  the 
continuance  of  the  punishment  of  death  as  a  part  of  the  penal 
law  necessary  for  the  interests  of  society,  and  strongly  demanded 
by  that  regard  for  the  protection  and  security  of  life  which 
government  is  bound  to  jifibrd.’  This  is  all.  Life  is  to  be 
invaded,  crime  is  to  be  increased,  the  feelings  of  society  are  to 
bo  outraged  Jind  lacerated,  and  homicide  is  to  be  taught  to  our 
people,  merely  because  the  Home  Secretary,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
evidence  and  experience,  persists  in  entertaining  ^  an  opinion 
that  the  abolition  of  the  law'  w  ould  lead  to  the  increased  destruc¬ 
tion  of  life.’  Now'  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  For  con¬ 
scientious  oj)inion  and  honest  conviction  W'e  have  the  sinccrest 
respect ;  and  we  highly  honour  the  man  who,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition  and  odium,  maintains  his  ground  where  he  knows 
himself  to  be  right ; — where,  how'ever,  the  determinjition  is  ob¬ 
stinate,  W’e  have  at  least  a  right  to  require  that  the  proof  bo 
unquestionable ;  but,  in  the  Home  Secretary’s  case,  we  have  not 
only  no  evidence  to  support  his  position,  not  only  no  rational 
ground  on  which  his  belief  is  based,  but  positive  proof  from 
actual  and  frequent  experience,  that  his  opinion  is  erroneous — 
smdj  in  addition  to  this,  we  have  Sir  George  Grey’s  ow'n  con- 
ft'ssion  that  the  necessity  which  he  pleads  is  ‘  not  demonstrable.’ 

e  therefore  put  it  to  the  practical  people  of  England  whether 
they  will  any  longer  permit,  or  countenance,  this  absurdity.  Ihcir 
chief  otHcer  of  state  kills  human  beings — because  in  his  ‘opinion’ 
It  is  strictly  and  inevitably  necessary  ;  yet,  when  he  is  asked  to 
prove  the  necessity  w'hich  he  pleads,  he  says  he  cannot  do  it ! 

Ihe  simple  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Sir  George  Grey,  instead  of 
(brming  an  opinion  for  himself,  arrives  at  his  conclusion  by  look- 
ing  through  other  people’s  spectacles.  ‘  From  the  statenunts 
of  tli^,  he  says,  ‘  w'ho  arc  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion, 
Ix'hcvc  that  tlic  punishment  of  death  is  the  most  dreaded  of  all 
nuuishmenU.  bo  that  instead  of  judging  by  facts,  he  prefers  to 
>e  guided  by  statements  which  are  opposed  to  facts.  Here  are 
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some  plain  questions  for  the  rij^ht  honourable  gentleman ;  and 
until  they  arc  answered,  it  is  ridiculous  for  him  to  talk  about 
‘  opinions.’  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  experiment  of  discontinuing 
the  punishment  of  death  for  murder,  has  been  tried  at  many 
times  and  in  many  places,  and  has  always  succeeded  i  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  I'uscany  abolished  death  for  murder,  and  found 
murder  diminish  directly  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Russia,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Holland,  Germany,  Naples,  India,  and  some  of  the 
States  of  America,  have  proved,  by  direct  experiment,  that  the 
less  they  kill  for  murder,  the  fewer  murders  there  arc  ?  Is  it 
not  a  fact  tliat  in  Great  Rritain  itself,  it  is  found  that  when  you 
hang  for  murder  most  relentlessly,  murders  increase ;  and  that 
as  commutations,  or  acquittals  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  are 
allowed  to  prevail,  murders  diminish  (  These  truths  have 
repeatedly  been  established,  here  and  in  other  publications ; 
and  they  are  now  so  patent  that  the  Home  Secretary  dare  not 
attempt  to  deny  them — yet  he  expresses  his  ‘  opinion  ’  that  the 
al)olition  of  our  death-law  would  lead  to  the  increased  destruc¬ 
tion  of  life  ;  and  that  this  punishment,  which  evidently  docs  not 
deter  from  crime,  but,  on  the  contrary,  incites  to  its  commission, 
is,  ‘  in  the  judgment  of  those  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion, 
the  punishment  most  dreaded  by  criminals.’ 

We  should  exceedingly  like  to  know  from  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary  who  these  ‘  most  competent  persons  ’  are.  Will  he  tell  us 
that  they  arc- the  judges  of  the  land  ?  Why  we  find  from  Mr. 
Ewart’s  speech  that  hve  of  these  august  personages  have  ex- 
pr  essed  strong  objections  to  capital  punishments,  and  that  three 
of  them  have  avowed  their  readiness  to  discontinue  them.  Fur¬ 
ther,  we  find  from  Mr.  Bright’s  speech  that  a  judge  of  the 
land  said  to  him,  ‘  Never  tjike  the  opinions  of  judges  on  capital 
punishment,  for  if  you  had  done  so,  you  would  be  still  hanging 
for  shcepstcaling  and  forgery.’  Indeed,  we  well  know  what 
insane  folly  Lords  Eldon,  Ellcnborough,  and  others  put  forth 
from  time  to  time,  when  various  modifications  of  the  tleath-law 
were  propounded  in  Parliament.  So  it  cannot  be  the  judges 
to  whom  we  arc  to  give  heed  on  this  question.  W  ho,  then,  are 
the  oracles  ?  Probably  gaolers,  turnkeys,  magistrates,  and  other 
officials,  interested  in  the  present  institutions  of  the  country ; 
men  who,  as  Mr.  Bright  most  aptly  said,  are  ‘  the  mere  creatures 
of  a  system  ;  who  think  that  what  they  have  seen  done  at  every 
assize,  must  be  just  and  necessary.’  Or,  more  probably  still,  the 
‘  most  competent  persons  ’  dimly  and  mysteriously  alluded  to  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  arc  the  Newgate  ordinary  and  the  hang¬ 
man,  the  one  of  whom  gets  paid  for  reading  the  burial  service 
oyer  a  living  man,  and  the  other  of  whom  gets  paid  for  killing 
him.  We  trust  that  when  Sir  George  Grey  next  refers  to'ihe 
voi..  xxviii.  Y 
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*  most  competent  persons  ’  from  whom  he  imbibes  his  opinions, 
he  will  let  us  know  their  names,  that  we  may  pay  them  all 
possible  respect. 

The  single  and  ultimate  point  to  which  w^e  are  at  length 
brought  in  reference  to  the  whole  topic,  is  the  correctness  or 
incorrectness  of  the  Home  Seeretary’s  opinion,  that  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  is  the  penalty  most  dreaded  by  criminals;  and 
although  we  have  considered  this  assertion  at  some  length  on 
past  occasions,  we  will  here  devote  another  page  or  two  to  its 
final  demolition.  We  will  argue  first  from  reason,  and  afterwards 
from  fact. 

Reasoning  upon  this  matter,  then,  we  argue  that  inasmuch  as 
the  fear  of  death  is  just  the  only  fear  which  we  cannot  distinctly 
realize  and  bring  home  to  our  minds,  any  punishment  based 
upon  it  must  necessarily  fail  in  its  effect.  The  fact  is  undeniable. 
From  the  moment  when  the  serpent  persuaded  our  first  parents 
to  taste  the  forbidden  fruit,  the  belief  that  ^  we  shall  not  surely 
die  ’  has  invariably  accompanied  existence.  AVe  have  a  faith 
in  our  own  vitality  w  hich  nothing  can  shake  or  alarm.  Reason 
assorts  it,  consciousness  confirms  it,  pulpits  teach  it,  and  hope 
clings  to  it  above  all  besides.  ‘  All  men  think  all  men  mortal 
but  themselves,*  says  the  poet ;  and  the  statement  is  most  true. 
Investigate  every  department  of  human  conduct,  and  the  result 
w'ill  be  the  same  ;  death  w  ill  be  found  to  be  practically  defied 
and  disbelieved  in.  The  traveller,  the  sportsman,  the  soldier, 
the  duellist,  the  student,  the  sensualist,  the  drunkard,  the  suicide, 
are  all  positive  ])roofs  that  the  fear  of  death  has  no  restraining 
power  ;  or  if  any,  still  not  enough  to  counteract  the  emotions, 
tlie  desires,  the  passions  of  our  nature,  and  therefore  not  enough 
to  exercise  any  restraint  over  the  criminal.  Lord  Racon  was 
probably  as  competent  a  person  as  any  of  Sir  George  Grey’s 
prestmt  advisers ;  hear  what  he  says  on  the  matter — ‘  There  is  no 
passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  w’cak  but  it  mates  and  masters 
the  fear  of  death  ;*  and  if  this  be  so — if  the  weakest  passion  is 
stronger  than  the  dread  of  death,  how"  can  it  be  supposed  or 
believed  that  the  fierce,  overpowering,  maddening  passions  wdiich 
lead  men  to  commit  murder  are  to  be  held  in  check  by  it  ? 

And  now  having  show’n  that  murderers  cannot  be  restrained 
by  the  threat  of  death  upon  the  gallow’s,  let  us  proceed  to  show 
that  they  are  not.  On  this  head  our  amount  of  evidence  is 
overwhelming.  From  the  moment  when  Adam  plucked  tlic 
forbidden  fruit  in  spite  of  the  penalty  of  death  attached  to  the 
act,  down  to  the  hour  in  which  we  write,  every  act  of  every 
num  establishes  our  assertion,  that  the  fear  of  death  is  never 
practically  realized.  AN  e  turn,  however,  from  general  experience 
to  particular  tact,  and  confine  our  illustrations  to  the  records 
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apncrtaining  to  the  crime  of  murder  in  our  own  day,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  those  cited  by  ^Ir.  Bright  in  his  masterly  speech  during 
the  late  debate. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Bright’s  own  words : — 

‘  In  1844  (he  says),  at  the  spring  assizes  of  Nenagh,  four  men  were 
hanged  for  murder.  Such  an  execution  taking  place  in  a  small  town 
should,  according  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  argument,  have 
produced  a  territic  sensation.  But  in  a  week,  another  murder  took 
place  on  the  high  road,  close  to  the  town.  Within  the  six  months 
following,  there  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  sixteen  mur¬ 
ders,  and  sixteen  attempts  to  murder,  and  fifty-two  cases  of  firing  into 
dwelling  houses  ....  In  1846  there  were  three  men  hanged  at 
Nenagh  for  conspiracy  to  murder,  and  the  bodies  having  been  given 
to  the  friends  of  the  criminals,  a  procession  took  place  on  tlie  following 
Sunday,  and  the  funeral  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect  by  the  people.  There  was  another  casein  1843,  in  which  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Moylan  was  hanged,  and  it  appeared  that  both  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  had  met  with  the  same  fate  .  .  .  This  man, 
when  questioned  about  his  impending  fate,  said,  “  What  matters  it, 
in  two  moments  all  will  be  over.”  Another  case  occurred  at  the 
spring  assizes  of  Limerick,  in  18o0.  Two  brothers,  named  Gavin,  were 
hanged  in  that  town,  the  one  seventeen,  the  other  nineteen  years  of 
age.  They  had  murdered  a  man  who  had  seized  their  father's  goods 
for  debt,  and  cast  him  into  gaol,  where  he  died.  This  was  clearly  a 
case  of  vindictive  retaliation  ;  one  of  those  which  the  example  of 
capital  punishment  was  intended  to  prevent.  1  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  the  priest  who  attended  them,  that  they  had  lived  next  door  to  a 
man  named  Fogarty,  who  had  been  hanged  at  the  previous  Idmerick 
assizes,  and  they  told  the  priest  that  having  seen  Fogiirty  die  so  re¬ 
signed,  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  and  willing  to  meet  the  same  fate.’ 

Now  let  it  not  be  said  that  these  are  exceptional  cases.  From 
the  number  of  such  instances  both  in  England  and  in  I  reland, there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  samples — that  they  fairly  repre¬ 
sent  the  general,  if  not  universal,  effect  of  the  punishment  of 
death  upon  the  mass  of  mankind.  Certain  it  is,  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  terror  of  death  ever  restrained  a 
single  human  being  from  a  meditated  crime ;  and  equally  certain 
it  is  that  every  committed  murder  is  in  itself  a  positive  and  self- 
evident  proof  that  the  fear  of  death  does  7iof  restrain. 

Thus,  then,  the  solitary  plea  on  behalf  of  the  gallows,  urged 
bjr  its  sole  defender  in  the  House  of  Commons,  vanishes  into 
?ur.  It  has  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  it,  nor  a  particle  of  solidity. 
It  is  ‘  such  stuff  as  dreams  arc  miidc  of and  the  sooner  we 
reject  it  the  better.  As  we  have  said  before,  so  we  say  i^ain — 
the  (juestion  remains  not  with  the  parliament,  but  with  the 
pooplc.  It  requires  but  a  little  pressure  fiom  witliout  to  get 
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lid  of  the  hideous  paraphernalia  of  the  gibbet  for  ever.  We 
put  it  to  any  one  of  ordinary  perceptions  whether  the  feeble 
position  which  the  Home  Secretary  has  now  assumed,  is  not 
tantamount  to  his  saying,  ‘  When  the  people  of  England  are 
ready  for  the  change,  so  am  I.’  To  the  people  of  England, 
then,  we  appeal  in  this  matter.  We  call  upon  them  to  make 
their  final  protest  against  the  death-law,  through  the  press,  from 
the  platform,  and  in  the  jury-box ;  and  we  promise  them  that  in 
such  case  they  will  within  a  very  few  years  purge  the  land  from 
the  blood  stain  which  has  rested  upon  it  through  so  many  gene¬ 
rations. 


.\kt.  VII. — Treatise  on  Benejit  Buihlituj  Societies.  liy  Arthur 
Scrulchlcy,  M.A.  London :  J.  V/.  Parker. 

When  the  number  of  persons  interested  in  building  societies 
is  considered,  the  large  amount  of  property  invested  in  them, 
and  the  moral  questions  arising  out  of  their  management,  no 
apology  will  he  rc(juired  for  bringing  forward  the  subject  in  this 
journal.  Many  of  our  readers  arc  as  well  acquainted  with  the 
structure  and  working  of  these  associations  as  ourselves,  and 
would  be  able  at  once  to  appreciate  our  strictures,  but  probably 
there  arc  others  to  whom  our  remarks  will  be  rendered  more  in¬ 
telligible  by  a  brief  explanation  of  the  nature,  objects,  and 
management  of  the  societies  referred  to. 

A  building  society,  then,  is  an  association  of  individuals,  who, 
bv  means  of  periodical  payments,  form  a  joint  fund,  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  from  time  to  time  in  loans  at  interest,  on  the  security  ol 
buildings.  Ihe  loans  arc  made  to  members  only.  A  member 
receiving  a  loan,  gives  up  thenceforth  his  share,  or  a  certain 
portion  of  his  share,  in  the  society’s  funds.  The  sum  lent  is, 
indeed,  an  advance  in  lieu  of  his  share,  or  a  certain  part  of  it. 
1  hose  members  who  do  not  receive  advances  are  entitled,  at  the 
disstdution  of  the  society,  or  on  the  termination  of  a  fixed  period, 
to  share  in  the  profits.  1  he  whole  society,  therefore,  is  divided  into 
1^0  classes-— borrowers  and  lenders.  The  payments  of  each  arc 
in  some  societies  alike,  in  others  unequal,  but  in  either  case  the 
payments  are  continued  till  the  profits  are  shared.  Eoth  parties 
art  supposed  to  be  benefited  by  the  connexion — one  by  obtaining 
loans  on  easier  terms  than  ordinary,  and  the  other  by  securing  a 
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and  members  have  been  led  to  expect  that  that  amount  would 
accrue  in  ten  or  eleven  years — an  expectation  not  to  be  realized 
except  by  charging  an  exorbitant  interest,  higher  than  is  really 
charged,  though  that  is  sulHciently  high.  The  announcements 
put  forth  by  some  of  the  prospectuses  have  been  most  fallacious 
and  absurd,  even  to  the  extent  of  promising  investing  members 
‘iO  per  cent.,  while  the  borrowers  were  to  jxiy  scarcely  per 
cent. ;  as  if  forgetful  that  whatever  profit  the  invester  obtains  the 
borrower  must  ])ay. 

J'he  capital  error  of  promising  larger  gains  than  the  interest 
charged  can  possiblv  produce — w’hether  it  has  arisen  from  mis¬ 
calculation,  or  want  of  calculation,  or  a  wish  to  deceive — is  of 
very  mischievous  tendency.  The  lending  member  wdio  depends 
upon  receiving  a  certain  sum  at  the  prescribed  time,  will  be 
disapjx)inted  on  finding  that  he  must  continue  to  pay  when  he 
hoped  to  receive  ;  and  the  borrower  has  still  more  reason  to 
complain.  In  many  instances,  the  advantages  promised  to  the 
lender  ought  not  to  be  realized  if  they  could,  and  could  not  if 
they  ought.  We  know  that  money,  like  all  other  marketable 
articles,  must  vary  in  its  price,  and  that  though  the  law  may  fix 
the  maximum  rate  of  interest,  the  la>v  w’ill  be  evaded,  more 
interest  will  in  some  way  be  given,  when  it  suits  the  convenience 
of  the  contracting  parties.  Still  it  is  unjust  for  any  individuals 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  mystery  of  complicated  arrangements 
to  allure  and  deceive  a  borrower  into  the  payment  of  a  higher 
rate  than  is  current,  and  than  he  w’ould  knowungly  pay.  Now 
let  us  examine  the  doings  of  a  modern  building  society,  not 
taking  one  of  the  worst.  The  lender  is  required  to  pay  Iti 
a-year  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  as  he  is  taught  to  expect,  and  ho 
is  to  receive  in  return  £1J30.  The  subscription  being  paid 
monthly,  gives  an  advantage  over  yearly  payments  it  is  true, 
and  there  are  also  entrance  fees,  and  fines,  but  these  minor 
sources  of  profit  will  not  be  deemed  by  a  cautious  financier  Jis 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  tlic  expenses  of  management, 
los>  of  interest  from  money  not  being  ahvays  employed,  and  other 
contingencies.  \\  e  may  therefore  put  the  matter  thus : — hat 
rate  of  interest  is  required  that  .€6  a-year  invested  at  compound 
intert'st  may  accumulate  by  the  end  of  the  tenth  year  to  ll^d  t 
Also  what  must  be  the  rate  if  the  time  be  eleven  years  ?  Mr. 
^^ratchley  s  table  (  fab.  ix.),  w'e  find  is  not  sufficiently  extended 
to  furnish  an  immediate  answer  to  either  question.  In  another 
part  of  the  book,  however,  the  rate  required  for  ten  years  is 
gijen  14 J  per  cent.  For  eleven  years  the  rate  is  about 
^11  4.  Fven  if  w’c  make  allowance  for  the  .€6  being  paid  by 
monthly  instalments,  by  deducting  about  IJ  in  each  case,  the 
rate^  would  still  be  tar  too  high  for  a  loan  on  real  security, 
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though  the  mode  of  repayment  be  accommodating.  However, 
those  usually  chiirged  iue  lower.  Then  we  come  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  problem  :  What  is  the  interest  actuidly  received  ( 
A  society  proposing  the  above-mentioned  profit  for  the  invester, 
will  charge  a  borrowing  member  4^.  a  month  extra — that  is,  JCS  8.s'. 
a  year,  'fhe  sum  advanced  him  for  his  share  dilfers  in  dili’erent 
societies,  and  varies  in  the  same  society  according  to  the  lime 
when  the  advance  is  made,  ^^"e  may  say  in  the  iirst  year  of 
the  society’s  existence.  Dividing  the  annual  payment,  £8*4  by 
()3,  we  obtain  €‘1333,  the  annuity  paid  for  every  pound  advanced. 
Using  one  of  Mr.  Scratchley’s  tables  (Tab.  xi.),  we  tinil  that 
.€*1344  is  the  annuity  for  eleven  years  at  7  per  cent.,  purchase- 
able  by  the  outlay  of  £1.  If  then  the  society  should  terminate 
in  eleven  years,  the  interest  paid  would  be  7  per  cent.  Had  we 
reckoned  according  to  monthly  ])ayments,  the  result  would  have 
been  about  74  per  cent.  But  at  the  lowest,  to  produce  the  prolit 
proposed,  more  than  10  per  cent,  is  reipiircd.  The  society, 
therefore,  cannot  close  at  the  time  contemplated,  for  the  shares 
will  not  have  attained  their  proposed  value.  Both  classes  of 
members  must  continue  their  payments  somew  hat  longer.  By 
the  aid  of  the  tables  w^c  have  referred  to,  it  is  easily  found  that 
about  twelve  years  will  be  the  wdiole  time  requirt'd.  If  that 
period  be  completed,  the  clear  profit  must  be  nearly  0  per  cent. 
The  interest  actually  paid  by  the  borrow  er  w  ill  exceed  0  j)er 
cent.  But  w'c  w^ould  ask,  did  the  society  inform  him,  or  did 
he  suppose,  that  the  interest  w^ould  be  so  high  /  Win  n  a  man 
borrows  of  his  neighbour  a  given  sum,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  interest, 
and  repays  the  principal  at  one  payment,  he  clearly  understands 
the  whole  transaction.  If  he  borrow  s  of  a  building  society  the 
case  is  very  different ;  repaying  by  more  than  a  hundred  instal¬ 
ments,  without  an  exact  statement  of  account  at  each  payment, 
he  docs  not  know'  wdiat  interest  he  pays.  Many  of  those  w’ho 
obtain  advances  are  ignorant  men,  not  likely  to  make  very 
accurate  calculations,  and  arc  liable  to  be  deceived  by  a  specious 
prospectus.  The  difference  in  commercial  value  between  the 
loan  of  a  given  sum  for  a  term  of  years,  and  the  loan  of  a  similar 
sum  to  be  repaid  by  annual  instalments  in  a  like  term  of  years, 
is  sufficiently  evident ;  yet  wc  have  seen  the  prospectus  of  a 
building  society,  in  which  the  projectors,  seeming  to  lose  sight 
of  this  difference,  compare  the  total  payments  in  tlie  two  cases, 
and  then  triumphantly  exhibit  the  favourable  terms  on  which 
money  could  be  obtained  from  the  society. 

As  a  guide  to  those  of  our  readers  wdio  are  unaccustomed  to 
this  kind  of  calculation,  wc  subjoin  a  brief  table,  showing  the 
rate  per  cent,  per  annum  for  a  few  different  ti*rms  of  years  re¬ 
quired,  in  order  that  an  annual  payment  should  accumulate  to  an 
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ninouul 

become 


t  twenty  times  as  great;  e. r/.  £0  annual  payment  to 
»  £lJiiO.  Small  fractions  arc  rejected  : — 


Per  Cent. 
6 


Years. 


'Ibis  supposes  the  payment  made  at  the  close  of  the  year ;  and 
it  is  safer  to  reckon  so.  A  successful  society  may,  j^erhaps,  gain 
half  a  year,  or  three  quarters,  in  consequence  of  the  payments 
being  made  monthly. 

In  all  terminating  societies,  there  must  obviously  be  adifllculty 
in  profitably  employing  the  funds  towards  the  close  of  the  period, 
as  the  repayments  must  take  place  in  so  short  a  time,  rrovision 
is  conunonly  made  for  this  ease  by  a  regulation  comptlling 
meml)crs,  from  time  to  time,  to  withdraw  some  portion  of  the 
unemployed  capital.  This,  though  a  needful  remedy,  of  course 
del  u'ives  the  invester  of  a  part  of  the  profit  he  would  otherwise 
obtain.  The  only  effectual  way  in  which  this  difliculty  can  be 
met  without  loss,  appears  to  be  by  making  the  society  permanent 
— of  tins  kind  of  society  we  will  speak  presently  ;  but,  before 
doing  so,  we  wish  to  notice  a  hiult  or  two  in  management  which 
may  exist  in  societies  of  either  class. 

'fhe  practice  of  leaving  to  the  decision  of  the  managers,  who 
are  more  likely  to  be  investers  than  borrowers,  the  amount  to  be 
ailv  anced  in  respect  of  shares,  seems  objectionable.  If  applica¬ 
tions  are  brisk,  there  is  a  temptation  to  deal  hardly  wdth  the 
borrower.  And  the  case  is  much  w^orse,  if,  as  sometimes  has 
been  done,  bidding  or  competition  is  allow^ed ;  especially  h 
biddings  arc  made  a  second  or  third  time.  ^lenibcrs  not  wishing 
to  borrow',  have  an  o]q)ortunity  of  raising  the  discount.  Even  if 
only  one  bidding  is  allowed,  and  that  by  w'ord  of  mouth,  the  evil 
is  not  entirely  removed,  for  those  desirous  of  borrowing  may 
still  offer  unreasonably  high  discount  to  secure  the  loan.  Mr. 
Scratchley  tells  us  that  ‘  cases  continually  occur  where  discounts 
for  £120  shares  arc  given  as  high  as  £70,  and  even  £80  in  the 
first  year’  (p.  71). 

Such  instances  are  disgraceful  to  any  society  in  which  they  arc 
permitted  to  occur.  The  investers  who  thus  hasten  to  he  rich  arc 
not  innocent,^  Ihc  proper  course,  it  appears  to  us,  is  to  register 
ui  a  table,  with  the  rules  of  the  society,  the  sum  that  w  ill  be  ad¬ 
vanced  in  successive  periods  of  the  society’s  duration.  A]qdi* 
du'u  he  taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  applied. 

IS  seems  iH'tter  than  balloting,  as  being  more  certain  and  less 
exeitmg.  '  ^ 
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'The  ])reco(ling  representations  tend  to  show  that  many  build¬ 
ing  societies  arc  on  unsound  principles,  and  cannot  realize  the 
hopes  held  out  by  their  projectors ;  and  also  that  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  some  of  them  there  is  much  that  is  objectionable.  The 
apparent  evidence  of  prosperity  which  annual  accounts  ])resent, 
is  not  to  be  relied  on.  This  our  author  clearly  shows.  He  ad¬ 
duces  ‘  balance  sheets’  in  which  the  discount  on  shares  is  entered 
as  profit,  and  the  society  is  reckoned  to  be  a  gainer  by  that 
amount,  as  if  already  received,  whereas  it  is  not  actually  re¬ 
ceivable  till  the  lapse  of  several  years. 

What  may  be  the  proportion  of  societies  open  to  the  foregoing 
strictures,  we  cannot  say.  Mr.  Scratchley  antici])atcs  that  the 
‘  impartial  reader’  of  his  remarks  will  become  satisfied  : — 

‘  That  not  one  in  twenty,  or  even  in  a  greater  number,  can  possibly 
realize  for  its  members,  whether  investers  or  borrowers,  the  advanta¬ 
geous  results  originally  promised  ;  and  that  at  the  vario;.3  epochs  of  their 
expected  termination,  there  will  be  found  such  a  deficiency  of  money  as 
must  deprive  the  possessors  of  unadvanced  shares  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  accumulation  which  they  had  been  led  to  expect.  'J'hat, 
in  many  cases,  so  far  from  receiving  £120  per  share,  they  will  obtain 
less  than  £75,  and  that,  if  not  disposed  to  accept  whatever  sum  may  be 
then  ottered  to  them,  they  will  be  forced  to  continue  their  subscriptions 
for  several  years  beyond  the  specified  time.’ — P.  48. 

\\  hether  such  conclusions  arc  more  general  than  the  facts 
w’ould  w  arrant,  wc  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  that 
many  societies  must  fail  of  fulfilling  the  hopes  that  were  held  out 
by  tlieir  ])rojectors,  cannot  be  doubted. 

We  must  now^  briefly  notice  the  plan  of  pe  rmanent  building 
societies,  wdiich  our  author,  not  without  reason,  regards  as  mueli 
to  be  preferred  to  the  terminating  system  : — 

‘  The  members  arc  separated,  as  before,  into  two  classes — investers 
and  borrowers. 

‘  The  investers  pay  a  certain  monthly  subscription  during  a  fixed 
number  of  years,  calculated  as  sufficient  for  the  realization  of  their 
shares,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  amount  due  is  j)aid  to  them,  and 
tlicy  secede  from  the  association  as  far  as  such  shares  are  concerned. 
The  investers  represent  the  proprietors  of  the  society.  New  members 
can  enter  at  any  time,  and  commence  their  subscriptions  without  paying 
up  any  arrears  or  any  incre.asc  on  the  original  entrance  fee,  whereas,  in 
terminating  *iocieiics,  the  fee  on  entering  is  increased  without  sufficient 
reason  year  by  year,  till  from  being  originally  only  2.9.  Or/.,  it  is  in  some 
cases  raised  to  six  pounds  per  share.’ — Pp.  51,  52. 

Other  advantages  of  permanent  societies  are  specified.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  is,  that 

‘A  memlK'r  can  at  any  time  become. a  borrower,  and  yet  have  his 
loan  for  whatever  period  is  most  suile«l  to  his  means,  the  ainoimt  of 
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monthly  payments  required  being  less  as  the  duration  of  the  loan  w 
citended/— P.  54. 

Rules  for  such  a  society  arc  given  at  length.  They  appear  to 
have  been  carefully  drawn  up — the  calculations  seem  to  bo  well 
founded,  the  money  arrangements  are  definite,  and  no  expecta¬ 
tion  is  raised  but  such  as  may  be  fulfilled.  To  a  point  or  two  we 
arc  inclined  to  make  some  exception.  Seven  per  cent,  is  rather 
high  for  loans  on  good  security,  and  probably  six  per  cent,  would 
be  found  sufficient  to  secure  five  clear  to  the  investors.  It  is  true 
the  borrower  would  plainly  understand  what  he  had  to  pay  ;  lie 
could  judge  for  himself — he  would  not  be,  as  in  some  societies, 
led  on  in  the  dark.  We  do  not  quite  like  the  arrangement  that 
the  trustees  shall  hold  office  only  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
directors  (Rule  xxiv.)  Responsible  men  acting  as  trustees  might, 
in  some  circumstances,  prove  a  useful  safeguard  between  the 
managers  and  the  members.  If  judiciously  selected,  the  neces¬ 
sity  lor  removing  a  trustee  could  be  of  only  very  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  and  we  arc  disposed  to  think  would  be  better  left  to  the 
decision  of  a  general  meeting.  In  permanent  societies  more  than 
in  terminating  ones,  it  is  important  to  have  ample  security  against 
fraud,  and  we  would  suggest  that  requiring  bonds  from  the 
manager  and  treasurer,  if  not  from  the  directors,  and  also  having 
lialf-yearly  meetings  of  the  members,  instead  of  yearly,  might  be 
improvements. 

In  concluding  this  imperfect  notice  of  an  important  subject,  we 
commend  to  those  who  are  connected,  or  intend  to  be  connected, 
with  building  societies,  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Scratchlcy’s  book.  He 
is  well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  treats  it  in  a  thorough 
and  luminous  manner.  Tlic  investigations  in  the  Appendix, 
respecting  interest,  discount,  and  annuities,  will  be  interesting  to 
the  scientific,  and  the  tables  which  follow  will  be  useful  to  the 
practical  man. 


Art.\  III.— /n  Menwriam,  Second  Edition.  London:  Edward  Moxon. 

1850.  Fcap.  8 VO.  Pp.  210. 

A  II  in  HER  contentment  exists  for  the  student  of  poetry,  than  the 
enjoyment  of  consummate  art  itself.  It  is  the  revetment  ot 
greatness  in  the  spirit  of  the  artist.  After  receiving  large 
draughts  of  delight  from  the  fair  idealisms  of  the  Shaksperian 
''orld,  after  standing  face  to  lace  with  nature  and  reality  ideal- 
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izcd ;  wliat  keener  delight,  what  farther  elevation  remain  for  us  i 
what,  but  the  realization  through  these  avenues,  of  the  might 
and  beauty  of  that  imperial  spirit  itself,  which  speaks  to  us  across 
the  ages,  in  many  voices,  but  to  one  intent — the  expression  of 
its  own  large  self ;  vaguely,  yet  with  growing  intelligibility, 
commensurate  to  oia*  growing  capability  of  sight.  ‘  Dear  is  man 
to  man,’  truly ;  above  all  dear,  seen  in  such  full  light ;  through 
such  transfiguring  media ;  in  noble  represented  stature,  by  these 
sovereigns  of  the  world. 

Indestructible,  is  the  natural  faith  in  the  unity  of  the  high 
poetic  nature.  Instinctively,  we  look  to  see  the  true  man ; 
wherever  stands  the  true  poet.  In  many,  to  a  certain  extent 
endowed,  the  gift  has  been  a  thing  apart;  the  poet  or  aitist 
but  the  vehicle  of  an  inspiration  not  penetrating  his  being,  the 
apostle  of  a  reality  to  which  his  life  was  a  stranger  ;  the  owner 
of  a  splendid  talent,  yet  the  essential  inferior  of  crowds  of  un¬ 
known  of  high  capacity  of  soul,  who,  not  endued  with  the 
lesser  gift,  have  lived  a  silent  life  in  every  generation.  Yet  does 
the  old  belief  stand  firm.  It  has  animated  every  true  age,  every 
earnest  poet  speaking  on  the  matter, — a  Ben  .Tonson,  as  a  Cole¬ 
ridge.  By  the  greatest,  it  is  not  disappointed ;  above  all,  if  w'c 
look  to  the  inner  spirit,  rather  than  outward  guise  of  the  poet’s 
being.  Gifted  narrow  minds,  and  vitiated  wills  occur.  But 
Miltons,  Spensers,  Schillers,  Shaksperes,  Goethes,  occur  also. 
The  greatest  heights  arc  the  fairest ;  the  most  universal  minds 
the  serencst,  most  healthful.  Power  at  its  fullest,  and  '  gentle¬ 
ness  ’  of  spirit,  in  the  old  true  sense,  mingle.  Wisdom,  mastery, 
sight,  are  but  the  correlatives  of  truth  of  being ;  their  union, 
greatness,  in  the  high  sense.  A\diatever  the  particular  seeming 
or  actual  violations,  the  union  is  by  the  lover  of  the  poet,  ever 
seen  to  be  the  general  law  of  nature. 

Such  content  the  present  volume  affords.  That  Alfred  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  was  an  eminently  elevated,  pure  nature,  sympathizing, 
genuine,  refined,  was  recognizable  by  every  admirer  of  the 
‘  Poems,’  and  ‘  Princess.’  It  was  felt  likewise,  to  be  a  reserved 
and  fastidious  one.  In  the  perfection  of  his  skill,  his  objectivc- 
ness,  the  purely  artistic  character  of  every  line  and  image,  he 
seemed  removed  and  distant.  Rarely  was  a  direct  sentiment  or 
sympathy,  the  central  influence  of  a  poem  ;  as  in  the  lyrical 
ballads  and  the  nature-pieces  of  Wordsw’orth.  All  wants  are  now 
amply  compensated  by  one  continuous  revealment  of  our  poet 
in  his  spiritual  individuality  ;  one  exclusive  outlet  of  personal 
feeling  and  sympathies.  Their  expression  is  enlarged  into  rele¬ 
vance  with  universal  humanity.  And  the  evidence  of  personal 
nobility  is  indirect ;  coming  as  a  tribute  of  love,  animated  by  the 
self-abnegation  of  love. 
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To  commemorate  a  holy  tic,  in  testimony  of  a  dear  ‘  vanished 
life,’  the  poem  was  undertaken.  It  solaced  the  bereavement  of  the 
jmet’s  youth.  During  after  years  of  grief  matured  into  calmness, 
it  was  continued ;  affectionately  perfected,  during  still  further 
years  of  finish.  It  has  since  been  kept  back,  till  clothed  with  a 
secure  reputation,  he  could  send  it  forth, — a  meet  honour  to  his 
friend,  full  satishiction  to  himself. 

'I'his  personal  interest  of  the  volume  ranks  first,  in  importance. 
Wc  have  the  history  of  past  inward  life  ;  in  the  poet’s  or  thinker’s 
case,  the  all  significant,  the  large  sequence  of  outward  accident. 
Emerson  has  shown,  how  Shakspere,of  whom  biographically  we 
learn  almost  least,  is  really  most  fully  known — in  his  intellec¬ 
tual  and  spiritual  relations  to  life,  and  to  all  about  which  it 
nearly  concerns  us  to  hear, — of  any,  merely  human,  who  have 
ennobled  this  earth.  So,  now,  one  of  the  most  reserved  of 


|>oets  is  known  to  us,  in  far  deeper  sense — than  would  apply 
to  any  external  biography.  Here,  we  have  the  revelation  of  the 
man  himself,  the  picture  of  his  soul  during  years  of  trial  and 
aspiration  ;  with  distant  glimpses  of  its  glad  past,  forshadow- 
ings  of  its  earnest  future.  Hereby,  we  are  made  privy  to  its 
inner  truth.  We  learn  here,  its  struggles,  yearnings,  difliculties, 
likings  ;  its  relations  to  those  cardinal  topics  having  interest  for 
the  thoughtful  of  all  time,  its  views  of  many  pertaining  to  the 
present  stage  of  social  and  intellectual  change. 

'I'his  brings  us  to  the  second  great  value  of  the  book  :  the 
expression  of  a  cycle  of  experience  common  to  thoughtful 
humanity,  a  world  of  universal  as])iration,  yearning,  trial  ; 
the  poetic  solution  of  every-day  problems  of  thought.  In  his 
large  sorrow,  his  many  sided  thought,  the  poet  speaks  for  others. 
Sincere  feeling  is  necessarily  a  deep  matter.  On  a  basis  of  such 
feeling  the  poem  developed  itself.  Nav,  intensely  earnest  feeling 
is  its  superstructure.  In  the  depth  of  the  emotion  and  of  the 
poetry,  the  book  is  eminently  serious  in  infiuence.  Deep  poetry, 
depth  of  any  kind,  is  inevitably  serious.  At  the  first  reading, 
the  elegies  arc  subtilely,  ineffably  pathetic.  We  feel  as  our 
own,  this  loss  of  Tennyson’s,  the  wasting  of  his  youth  in  grief. 
1  lie  poi'try  connects  itself  wuth  the  deepest  life  of  the  reader. 


sense  of  affinity  with  himself,  by  the  truth  of  his  speech.  hat- 
ever  is  true  in  our  nature  responds.  It  affinity,  this  inarticu¬ 
late  part  of  us,  whereon  he  casts  his  strong  light.  lie  brings  the 
latent  ore  from  its  hiding  place,  into  the  region  of  consciousiu'ss. 

I  he  sorrow  of  the  song  is  not  turbulent  and  wild.  U'heenu'tion 
It  aiouM's  i>  such  as  we  may  well  cherish  ;  stirring  tin’  (h  j'lhs  <*1 
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the  soul,  thus  elevating  it.  At  every  fresh  reading,  delight  and 
calm  satisfaction  in  it  augment.  The  chastening  atmosphere  of 
the  poetic  world  masters  all.  A  quiet  joy  predominates. 

We  speak  of  the  volume  as  a  poem.  Such  it  is,  distinctively, 
though  made  up  of 

‘  Short  swallow  flij^hts  of  song,  that  dip 
Their  wings  in  tears  and  skim  away.’ 

It  is  an  ordered  series.  Each  member  conducts  to  another,  and 
blends  with  it.  An  organic  unity  informs  the  whole  ;  unity 
of  feeling  and  of  interest.  In  its  growth,  the  child  of  actual 
experience,  of  a  special  epoch  of  the  poet’s  life,  it  has  a  corre¬ 
sponding  poetic  consistency  of  structure,  and  spontaneous  com¬ 
pleteness.  Each  feature  hits  a  relevance  born  of  natural  emotion. 
It  is  the  history  of  a  grief,  in  all  its  bearings  ;  to  the  past,  the 
future,  to  the  poet’s  being,  and  that  of  him  he  mourns.  In  the 
largeness  of  the  sorrow,  on  its  wide  poetic  rellex,  wc  see  these 
two  noble  ligurcs  defined. 

‘  The  imaginative  woo, 

That  loved  to  handle  spiritual  strife,’ 

and  thus  ‘  diffused  the  shock  through  all  his  life,’  introduces  us 
to  a  world,  at  once  ideal  and  real ;  of  thought,  of  aspiration  ;  of 
objective  beauty,  such  as  spontaneously  springs  to  the  poet’s 
footstep  in  traversing  the  realms  of  deep  and  searching  experi¬ 
ence.  This  form  the  loving  commemoration  naturally  took  :  a 
record  of  after  life.  In  the  hands  of  Tennyson,  it  as  naturally 
assumed  breadth  of  range  and  varying  beauty.  No  otherwise 
could  so  noble  a  suggestion  of  the  one  lost  have  been  given,  so 
rich  a  shrine  raised,  to  consecrate  him  through  'rime.  lh‘yond 
the  deeply  stirred  poet’s  being,  rises  glorified  and  enlarged  that 
of  the  friend. 

It  is  a  poemy  and  distinctively  an  elegiac  one,  in  spirit  as  in 
form  ;  while  also  idyllic  and  thoughtful.  Each  piece  has  more 
or  less  this  bearing — is  either  tempered  by,  or  born  of,  serious 
feeling.  It  is  elegy  w'ondrously  enlarged.  Not  less  truly  does 
it  consecrate  a  memory,  because  something  more  than  lament ; 
because  so  full,  self-completing ;  comprising  much  of  all  highest 
in  thought,  feeling,  imagination. 

In  consonance  with  its  unity,  the  poem  has  an  essential  begin¬ 
ning,  middle,  and  end.  At  first,  the  hushed  voice,  the  stunned 
soul,  open  in  ‘  low  beginnings,’  half-stifled  cries.  To  these 
succeed  a  gathering  brooding  over  grief ;  wdlh  flutterings  to  and 
fro,  imaginative  scepticisms  of  loss,  hovering  tenderness  over  the 
final  rites, — the  transport  from  a  foreign  shore  to  where, 

‘  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  his  native  land.’ 
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Then,  come  yearnings  toward  the  fair  time,  idealized  amid  the 
irrevocable  past,  the  youthful  time  when 

‘  Not  a  leaf  was  dumb. 

But  all  the  lavish  hills  would  hum. 

The  murmur  of  happy  Pan.’ 

They  yield  to  deeper  moods ;  confrontings  of  the  future  ques¬ 
tionings,  the  fruitless  endeavour  appointed  for  all  earnest  souls 
,  in  the  hour  of  deprivation,  to  realize  the  unrealizable,  to  see  as 
without  eyes,  to  know  those  things  ‘  we  cannot  know  ’ — 

‘  For  knowledge  is  of  things  wc  sec.* 

With  these,  follow  yearnings  tow’ards  the  eternal,  chill  fears  oi 
separation  even  there ;  now  a  consoling  fancy,  now  a  bright  wan¬ 
dering  dream ;  then,  wilder,  '  bitter  notes,’  faltering  steps,  and 
darkening  *  dimmer  eyes all  self-answered  Last  dawns  the 
*  firmer  mind  serener  onward-lookings,  beginnings  of  content ; 
with  fair  imaginings,  fresh  pictures  from  the  past,  and  of  that 
chief  figure  its  central  spirit, — all  he  was,  and  ‘  all  the  glow  ’ 

‘  To  which  his  crescent  would  have  grown.* 

More  and  more 

‘  The  glory  of  the  sum  of  things 

Will  flash  along  the  chords  and  go  ;* 

mixed  still  with  aspirations  to  the  infinite ;  maturing  into  holier 
calm,  clearer  hearing  ‘  of  the  deeper  voice  across  the  storm.’ 
T'hc  song  swells  into  fuller  music,  brighter  hope,  *  a  nobler 
leave.*  The  voice  deepens  into  firmer  trust  and  truer  tones. 
T’hc  eyes  see  clearer  now,  ‘  what  is,  and  no  man  understands,’ 

*  the  hands  ’  that  ‘  out  of  darkness  ’ 

‘  reach,  through  Nature,  moulding  men.’ 

Love  grows  ‘  vaster  passion  ‘  its  place  is  changed’ — itself  the 
same,  and  more,  though  now  ‘  regret  is  dead.’  The  poet  dreams 
‘  a  dream  of  good,’  and  mingles  ‘  all  the  w’orld  ’  wuth  him  ‘  far 
off,’  but  ‘  ever  nigh.’ 

Such  is  the  scope  of  the  poem  ;  thus  wide,  and  deep,  and 
earnest.  May  wc  not  well  say,  it  speaks  for  many  ;  that  the 
j)oet  represents  them,  in  his  own  noble  manner  ?  We  give  no 
lengthened  examples.  Such  have  been  supplied  clscwdicrc.  A 
few  scattered  notes  alone,  of  the  poet’s  melody,  wc  adopt,  to 
leaven  the  monotony  of  our  own  version. 

M  ith  the  elegiac  and  speculative  burthen,  is  interspersed  much 
purely  poetic  beauty,  shedding  light  on  the  rest.  Familiar  inci- 
tlent  marks^  the  progress  of  time  and  of  the  sorrow’.  The  outward 
world  and  its  relations  to  the  poet  arc  thus  represented.  Lach 
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year’s  renewal  of  Christmas-tide  and  its  household  rites,  darkened, 
then  deepened  by  serious  thought,  are  commemorated ;  the  anni¬ 
versaries  of  loss,  and  of  the  dear  friend’s  birth  ;  last,  the  poet’s 
severance  from  his  early  home,  from 

‘  Meadows  breathing  of  the  past. 

And  woodlands  holy  to  the  dead.’ 

Another  golden  thread  runs  through  the  poem ;  in  the  objec¬ 
tively  imaginative  breaks  of  light ;  the  ideal  analogies  to  itself, 
the  creative  sorrow  realizes,  in  familiar  life.  These  are  exquisite 
in  feeling,  still  more  exquisitely  wrought ;  of  entire  simplicity, 
eloquent  of  a  spirit  of  sympathy  with  humanity. 

More  than  once,  a  penetrating  poet’s  glance  is  turned  on  this 
age  itself.  A  calmly  attuned  voice  is  raised  in  testimony  to 

‘  The  mighty  hopes  that  make  us  men :  * 

a  voice  of  large  trust,  of  deep-seated  faith,  of  long  prophecy  ; 
singing  of  that  ^  crowning  race,’  the  ‘  flower  and  fruit’  of  that, 
in  us  the  seed.  This  tendency  is  one  of  Tennyson’s  prominent 
characteristics. 

The  commemoration  of  a  bridal  having  intimate  connexion 
with  the  preceding  elegy,  forms  the  conclusion  to  the  volume ; 
pathetic  in  its  tenderness,  its  beauty  and  truth ;  yet  serenely 
cheerful  in  its  power.  A  marriage  lay  it  is,  such  as  Tennyson 
alone  could  write.  The  real  is  steeped  in  the  ideal  of  poetry. 
A  noble  sincerity  of  poetic  speech,  poetry  bending  like  ‘  the  blue 
sky’  over  all,  is  blended  with  an  exquisite  refinement  of  feeling. 
High  earnestness  is  tempered  by  the  informing  subtilty  of 
imagination, — imaginative  thought,  imaginative  word.  Written 
not  many  years  since,  it  is  a  connecting  link  between  earlier  time 
and  the  Tennyson  of  the  present;  partaking  much  of  the  chastened 
mastery  of  the  volume  of  1842.  The  prelude  to  ‘  In  Memoriam,’ 
dated  1849,  worthily  represents  the  Tennyson  of  this  very  time ; 
breathing  a  manful  self-control,  a  wise  reverence,  the  spirit  of 
serene  power  ;  truly,  an  inspired 

‘  Cry  above  the  conquered  years.’ 

Every  piece  in  the  volume  possesses,  like  the  whole  poem,  a 
unity,  a  central  feeling.  Each,  while  a  part  in  a  whole,  auxiliary 
to  the  others,  has  a  sonnet-like  completeness.  Each  is  rounded 
off  into  an  independent  appeal ;  terminating  wdth  an  emphatic 
pause,  at  once  satisfying  and  stimulative.  Now,  it  is  a  glimpse 
of  incident,  now’  a  perfected  Idyl;  a  thought;  a  subtile  sentiment ; 
always,  a  true,  organic  w’holc.  The  pervading  feeling  is  palpable 
throughout.  Here,  it  is  the  vagueness  of  a  dreamy  influence, 
there,  the  calm  of  a  deep-toned  landscapt* ;  the  varied  burthen. 
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all  to  one  full  intent,  of  a  lovin"  aspiration  ;  the  C’hrislmas  hells 
amid  the  hills,  and  mist  of  night  ;  the  far-reaching  suggestion  o\' 
infinite  mysteries  ;  the  full  joys,  from  dawn  to  eve  of  a  summer’s 
day  ;  a  rt  gret,  a  hope  ;  the  large  bearing  of  some  idealism  ;  a 
genial  picture  of  social  delights  ;  here  April’s  freshness,  autumn’s 
fulness;  there,  the  opposed  yet  kin  scenes  viewed  by  llesper, 
the  evening,  Phosphor,  the  morning  star. 

One  of  the  many  subordinjite  values  of  the  ‘  In  Memoriam’ 
is  its  evidence  to  the  capabilities  of  the  Actual,  We  may  here 
learn, — if  we  knew  it  not  before, — how  nature  contains  the 
material  of  all  most  essential,  significant  poetry.  Direct  tran- 
8crij)t  of  such  is  developed  by  the  poet’s  clear  sight  and  artistic 
mastery,  into  the  poetic  and  ideal.  The  feeling  of  the  poem,  the 
thought,  the  idyls,  the  passages  of  familiar  life,  all  illustrate  this. 
It  has  ever  been  Tennyson’s  characteristic.  It  is  here  mani¬ 
fested  most  fully  and  directly  ;  a  result  of  the  subject  matter. 

Definiteness  is  with  Tennyson,  an  unfailing  and  remarkable 
part  of  his  power.  Every  image,  thought,  picture,  is  rounded 
off  into  the  objective.  The  most  spiritual  matters  are  brought 
within  view.  There  is  no  verbal  mystery,  nothing  left  to  guess, 
remote  as  are  occasional  allusions,  subtile  as  arc  many  analogies. 
All  is  painted,  given  in  light — sometimes  that  of  a  wandering 
sunheam,  sometimes  that  of  the  orange  sunset  glow.  Clear  is 
his  sight  of  that  he  paints,  clear  and  absolute  the  thought  he 
records.  Hence  is  he  enabled  to  write  it  without  foreign  admix¬ 
ture.  As  regards  words  merely,  Tennyson  is  undeniably  one  of 
the  greatest  of  Expressers,  His  is  the  master’s  facility.  His  are 
the  ‘  aptest  words  to  things.*  In  expert  ‘  fitting  ’  of  the  one  to  the 
other,  his  present  practice  far  exceeds  even  his  original  gilt. 
I  nerring  is  his  speech,  as  opulent.  It  is  ever  adequate  to  tlie 
thought.  'I  he  balance  of  the  two  brings  about  luckiness,  un- 
cxamjded,  in  thought  so  large,  feeling  so  deep,  poetry  so  subtile. 
It,  together  with  his  (esthetic  attainments,  has  secured  him  his 
wide  audience. 

lly  nonc^  of  his  calibre,  is  so  little  impcratice  need  left  for 
return  to  his  pages,  after  the  first  few  readings.  Yet  has  his 
speech  two  messages  :  one  for  him  who  runs,  another  for  him  who 
stays.  Some  largely  imaginative  word  thereafter  reveals  itself, 
llic  deep  meanings  grow  in  fulness.  The  poetic  light  of  the 
richly  tinted  expressions  of  the  ‘  ocean  mirrors  rounded  large, 
the  moanings  of  the  homeless  sea,’  and  the  like,  is  not  to  he 
caught  at  once.  Ihe  full  significance  of  verses  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  comes  with  thought : — 


*  And  all  the  phantom  nature  stands 
A  hollow  form  with  empty  hands 
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anil  again  : — 

‘  There,  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath  been 
The  stilliifiss  of  the  central  sea. 

The  hills  are  shadows^  and  tliey  flow 

From  form  to  form;  and  nothing  stands ; 

They  melt  like  mist,  the  solid  lands. 

Like  clouds  they  shape  themselves  and  go.* 

A  passage  wherein  is  harmonized  sublimity  of  thought  and  of 
expression. 

For  instant  vividness,  on  the  contrary,  take  a  landscape  such 
as  this  : — 

‘  The  last  red  leaf  is  whirled  away ; 

The  rooks  are  blown  about  the  sky  ; 

The  forest  cracked,  the  waters  curled. 

The  cattle  huddled  on  the  lea ; 

And  wildly  dashed  on  tower  and  tree, 

The  sunbeam  strikes  ahny  the  world' 

'lake  touclies,  to  be  told  by  the  hundred,  of  direct  reality,  like 

‘  The  thousand  waves  of  wheat 
That  ripple  round  the  lonely  grange  ;* — 

‘  The  wintry  wood  which  grides  and  clangs 
Its  leafless  ribs  and  iron  horns  — 

The  knolls  at  dawn,  ‘  where  couched  at  ease 
Theyvhite  kine  glimmered,  and  the  trees 
Laid  their  dark  arms  about  the  field' 

fake  this  evening  piece,  the  condensed  summary  of  many  pic¬ 
tures  : — 

‘  The  team  is  loosened  from  the  wain. 

The  boat  is  drawn  upon  the  shore ; 

Thou  listenest  to  the  closing  door. 

And  life  is  darkened  in  the  brain.' 

These  are  seen,  as  soon  as  painted ;  and  their  beauty  fades  not ; 
nor  does  their  delightsomeness  sate.  But  the  world  of  broad 
yet  subtile  reality,  the  imaginative  unity,  of  nature-pieces  con 
tinuous  and  self-completing,  like  that  at  page  08 ;  the  profound 
delicacy,  and  psychologic  truth  of  sentiment,  in  the  pictures  of 
imaginative  sorrow,  simply  pathetic,  and  of  refined  beauty,  at  pp. 
20  and  02 ;  not  to  speak  of  the  grander  bursts  of  thought ;  are 
only  apprehended  after  having  dwelt  with  us,  cherished  house¬ 
hold  companions.  The  aerial  grace  again,  of  this  picture  of  the 
bride,  can  but  grow'  wdth  familiarity  : — 

‘  On  me  she  bends  her  blissful  eyes. 

And  then  on  thee  ;  they  meet  thy  look 
And  brighten,  like  the  star  that  shook 
Betwixt  the  palms  of  Paradise' 
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In  no  wav,  is  1  ennyson’s  definite  power  more  shown,  than  in  liis 
painting  of  imlefinitencss  itself;  of  those  vague  influences  com- 
inon  to  certain  moods  of  the  mind,  and  Howing  from  some 
aspects  of  external  nature.  Deep  truth  is  reached  in  the 
accurate  representation  of  these.  Vague  emotion  is  as  real  an 
entity  as  dcHnitc.  As  actually  existent  in  the  human  miml. 
tliusdoes  I  ennyson  suggest  It.  He  fetches  it  from  its  hidden 
home,  and  imparts  by  the  way  a  light  to  set  it  fortli,  enabliii};  us 
to  see  It  too.  llie  indefinite  he  thus  realizes;  in  his  entire  free- 
ilom  from  self-consciousness,  that  sickly  cast  wind  dispersiiifr 
such  moods  as  shadows  arc  chased  over  a  corn-field.  '' 

A  landscape  is  painted  not  only  in  itself,  but  in  its  relation 
to  the  human  mind— that  to  be  felt  in  and  through  it;  its  very 

sjurit.  As,  where  singing  of  summer  delights,'  lie  gives  this 
evanescent  reality : —  o  ^  f- 

O  sound  to  rout  the  brood  of  cares, 
rhe  sweep  uf  scythe  in  niuniiny  dewT 

it  ness  this  early  morn  : — 

‘  Sucked  from  out  the  distant  gloom 
A  breeze  began  to  tremble,  .  .  . 

And  gathering  freshlier  overhead, 

Uocked  the  full  foliaged  elms,  and  swung 
MM  heavy  folded  rose,  and  flung 
1  he  lilies  to  and  fro,  and  said, 

“  fhe  dawn,  the  dawn  and  died  away: 

iT-  ■'  'S'™'- 

‘  \  ct  oft  tr/irn  sun.down  skirts  the  moor 
An  vmer  trouble  1  beliolJ.’ 

of  the  nijstery,  vagueness  of  influence  emixxlixl, 

oi  tlic  following;  sorrow  it  is  speaks:— 

‘  The  stars  she  whispers,  blindly  run ; 

A  web  IS  woven  across  the  sky ; 
rotn  out  waste  places  comes  a  eru. 

And  murmurs  from  the  dying  sun.” 

‘  grand  dream  at  p.  94 

^  would  be  spring  no  more, 

I  bat  nature  s  ancient  power  was  lost; 

TV/eu  r/  "‘^re  black  with  smoko  and  frost, 
k/wy  ehattercl  trifles  at  the  rfoor.’ 

IHJrUining  lo'thc'^Lthctic''^'**^  *1"*^^  Tennyson’s  art.  In  all 

and  technic,  his  wonted  matured  per- 
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ioction  stands  his  ^roat  thoughts  liis  clovalcd  fecliii"  in  t^ood 
stead ;  lending  tliem  wings  lor  diffusion  ainonc  all  on'en  to  such 
cliarms  ;  cnilwlmmg  them  for  the  ages.  As  the  last  result  of  his 
.art,  ranks  its  freedom  ;  not  the  characteristic  of  his  earliest  noems. 
llic  absence  of  all  fine-spun  or  overloaded  ornament  is  very 
noticeable  in  the  volume.  Simplicity  prevails:  an  easy  wc.altli. 
Ihe  diction  is  direct,  sclf-consistcnt,  in  keeping  with  Nature  : 
natural  in  the  true  sense,  its  use  of  Nature’s  best;  botli  as  to 
choice  and  flow  of  words.  Inversion,  in  c.xcess  the  crazy  crutch 
of  the  lame,  rarely  occurs.  The  system  inculcated  and  practised 
by  \\  ordsworth  is  tacitly  adhered  to,  without  being  imshed  to 
extremes,  ihe  order  of  prose,  when  adequatelv  forcible,  is  that 
.adopted.  Hut  a  fairer  truth,  more  subtile  reality,  arc  added. 
Ih.at  I  rometliean  spirit,  who  shall  define  .'—the  touch  which 
harmonizes,  makes  all  kin  ;  the  unerring  taste  dictating  selection, 
order,  every  part ;  separating  poetry  from  prose,  iniagiiiation 
**'^Her-of-fact,  the  ideal  from  the  literal. 

I'he  music  of  the  verse,  deejily  attuned  and  varied,  as  Tenny- 
sons  has  ever  been,  is  in  kind  distinct;  at  once  flowing  and 
self  completing,  p.assion.atc  and  emiihatic  ;  while  tender,  august 
and  lingeringly  sweet.  The  st.anza,  before  employed  by  hiiii,  on 
■a  tw  miiioi  occ.asions,  is  an  uiicommoii  and  a  happy  one.  It  is 
especially  fitted  to  its  present  elegi.ac  purpose;  its  half-detached, 
lialt-continuous  application  ;  and  the  effective  medium  of  earnest 
t bought  and  tender  feeling.  Hut  it  is  the  use  of  his  scale  marks 
the  miisicmn.^  He  is  literally  crc.ator  of  his  music:  brings  the 
nilorniing  spirit,  the  mastery;  subst.antially,  .all.  A  central 
source  of  Tennyson’s  music, 'the  very  soul  of  it,  is  his  studied 
modulation  of  vowel-sounds  :  always  his  pro-eminent  attribute  ; 
even  more  than  his  time,  his  modulation  of  pauses.  'I’he  latter 
lias  an  individual  and  peculiarly  clfectivc  character  in  the  present 
poem,  dictated  by  the  stanza ;  vigorous,  refined,  simiile.  Hut 
I  '^''t-l'Soiinds,  the  raw  m.aterial  of  .all  verbal  music,  he 
lani  es  the  potter  does  his  clay.  His  predominant  choice 
01  monosyllables,  the  most  ch.aracteristic  of  pure  English,  and 
poetic  instincts,  ensure  him  a  full  supply.  V  owels  can 
never  in  our  Language  be  numerous  enough,  as  in  Italian,  to 
oy ,  lor  either  excess  or  defect  defeats  tiicir  true  end.  Ihit 
1C  e\e  oped,  rich-toned,  varied  music,  lie  draws  from  their  con- 
‘Ummate  adjustment,  is  a  part  of  his  art  beyond  our  scanning. 

long  1  of  course  primarily  due  to  inborn  feeling,  it  is,  doubt- 
css,  coiisciously  and  artistically  regulated  by  the  poet. 

\  ^  most  part,  in  his  verse,  it  is  strict  rule  and  unvarying 
in  then,  lines  apparently  slovenly  occur 

le  present  volume;  similar  to  those  in  tlic  ‘  Princess,’  which 
(  some  wiseacres  to  the  fancied  discovery  of  want  of  tar  in 
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one  of  the  half-dozen  great  musicians  among  English  poets; 
on  which  discovery  they  much  hugged  themselves,  in  imagined 
superiority.  They  have  yet  to  learn,  a  musician  docs  not  lose  his 
ear,  a  master  forget  his  mastery,  on  the  sudden ;  then  resume  it. 
'J’hese  licenses  are  taken  advisedly,  to  aid  a  particular  (fleet, 
of  vigour,  of  emotion,  or  what  not ;  or,  in  obedience  to  a  delicate 
minor  law  of  harmony,  of  course  demanding  recognition  by  the 
reader.  When  there  is  profusion  of  vowel-sounds,  one  is  some¬ 
times  run  into  the  other.  At  page  5,  ‘  given  in  outline,’  the 
three  central  syllables,  rightly  thus  blend.  So,  in  the  ‘  cataract,’ 
at  page  1)7.  In  ‘  bringest  the  sailor,’  at  page  14,  the  two  central 
svllahles  arc  each  half-tones ;  together  making  to  the  car  one 
foot.  The  slightly-breathed  e  in  ‘  bringest  ’  tempers  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  the  consonant,  ^^'ithout  it,  there  would  be  dissonance. 
‘ 'I'hy  spirit  should  fail  from  off  the  globe,’  at  page  115,  is, 
perhaps,  a  really  licentious  line ;  though  not  without  its  com¬ 
pensating  effect,  evidently  felt  by  the  poet.  The  slur  demanded 
is  a  little  awkward. 

A  flaw  or  two  of  another  kind  may  be  microscopically  descried 
in  the  diction  itself.  Words,  such  as  ‘  communicate,’  ‘  capa¬ 
bilities,’  foreign  to  Tennyson’s  vocabulary,  too  conventional  and 
ineloquent  for  a  poet’s  use,  have  here  and  there  slipped  in, 
amid  the  effort  to  represent  pure  thought.  In  other  poets,  where 
such  words  constitute  half  the  store,  we  should  not  notice  them. 
In  an  artist  like  Tennyson,  all  whose  words  ordinarily  breathe 
a  fresh,  refined  significance,  informed  with  poetic  life,  half  a 
dozen  such  in  a  volume  become  observable. 

One  merit  of  the  st«anza  chosen,  is  its  aptness  for  artistic  com¬ 
pleteness.  This,  with  perhaps  the  poet’s  natural  affection  for  the 
]>oem,  in  its  theme  ;  or  the  very  art  itself  of  the  finishing  touches, 
lias  prevented  over-finish,  the  occasional  error  of  this  fastidiously 
sensitive  poet. 

It  is,  throughout,  instinct  with  the  freshness  of  first-feeling. 
I  he  breeze  of  early  morning  plays  about  it.  4'he  spirit  of  the 
Dawn  informs  it.  The  strong  life  of  those  bv-gone  hours  of 
emotion  yet  beats  here, in  earnest  pulsations.  But, though  an  early, 
it  is  eminently  a  ]>erfected  utterance.  Doubtless  it  has  matured, 
uiuliT  his  hands.  Towards  the  close,  matter  and  manner  would 
tndicate  some  substantive  interweavings  of  late  date  ;  as  especially 
at  p.  195.  In  any  ease,  the  poem,  w'hether  from  after  maturing, 
or  the  elevation  to  which  strong  experience  raised  the  poet  in  the 
first  instance,  well  represents  the  Tennyson  of  to-dav,  as  of  yes¬ 
terday.  I  hat  experience  is  now  recorded  ;  past  in  all  senses, 
sa>e  Its  gain.  Ihis  is  present  in  the  poet’s  own  being.  Much 
has  been  solved,  much  mastered  ;  for  him,  as  for  us.  On  this  sure 
vantage  ground  of  serenity  and  power,  he  stands  ;  free  for  yet 
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nobler  enterprise.  In  its  comhinafwn  of  claims,  its  personal  im¬ 
port,  its  thoughtful  burthen,  its  art;  the  *  In  Memoriam*  ranks 
supreme  in  interest  among  his  works.  It  occupies  a  place  pecu¬ 
liarly  its  own,  in  its  poetic  and  its  interpretative  value.  It  is  a 
central  member,  the  key-stone  of  the  rest.  By  its  light  we  may 
read  them,  and  the  poet  too.  Personally  and  poetically,  it  re¬ 
presents  that  period,  previously  a  blank  to  us  in  his  life. 


Akt.  IX. —  Wanderinys  in  S07ne  of  the  Western  Repnhlivs  of  Atnerica^ 
with  Remarks  upon  the  Cutting  of  the  Great  Ship  Canal  through 
Central  America.  By  George  Byain,  late  of  43rd  Light  Infantry. 
12mo.  Pp.  264.  London:  J.  W.  Parker. 

We  have  not  seen  Mr.  Byam’s  former  volume,  but  from  the 
reports  which  have  reached  us  we  conclude  that  it  must  consti¬ 
tute  a  good  introduction  to  the  one  now  before  us.  Looking  back 
from  the  present  to  the  past, — from  the  volume  on  our  table  to 
its  predecessor  of  last  year,  we  infer  that  many  will  be  pleased 
to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  a  light-hearted,  intelligent, 
and,  on  the  whole,  sound-minded  English  traveller,  who  went 
over  ground  not  frequently  visited,  and  is  evidently  more  con¬ 
cerned  to  note  with  accuracy  than  to  write  finely.  Prom  some 
of  Mr.  Byam’s  opinions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
we  dissent.  Occasionally  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  sneer  at  ‘  a 
certain  class  of  philanthropists,’  and  now  and  then — though 
very  rarely  we  confess — he  violates  good  taste  in  the  ridicule 
with  which  he  seeks  to  invest  the  views  of  his  opponents.  On 
his  own  ground,  however,  he  is  always  entitled  to  respect.  A 
shrewd  observer,  who  has  travelled  over  extensive  regions  in  the 
manner  best  adapted  to  familiarize  him  with  the  condition  and 
habits  of  their  people,  he  speaks  his  mind  freely,  and  admits  us 
into  the  interior  of  social  life,  as  well  as  informs  us  on  various 
points  of  political  interest  and  of  scientific  inquiry.  Having 
spent  six  years  in  the  Western  Kepublics  of  America,  he  is  ob¬ 
viously  entitled  to  speak  with  confidence,  and  there  is  an  air  of 
truthfulness  in  his  statements  which  commend  them  to  confi¬ 
dence.  *  In  this  small  work,’  he  says,  ‘  I  propose  to  take  my 
reader  from  Chili  to  the  interior  of  Central  America;  and  1  pro¬ 
mise  him,  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  to  avoid  any  ground  tliat 
trodden  before  as  to  leave  a  broad,  beaten  trail.’ 

Ihis  promise  is  well  fulfilled,  and  there  is  consequently  a  fresh- 
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ness  in  the  information  communicated,  M'hich,  in  these  days  of 
dilrttaute  authorship,  is  specially  refreshing.  The  volume  is 
niainlv  devoted  to  (’hili  and  reru,  principally  the  former,  and 
treats’of  the  character,  occupations,  social  habits,  mining  opera¬ 
tions,  natural  history,  and  political  institutes  of  these  republics, 
'riiere  is  no  attempt  at  system  or  philosophy.  The  author  is 
content  to  give  us  facts,  and  wisely  leaves  to  others  the  work  of 
classification  and  inference,  ^^'e  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
peoi)le  treated  of,  arc  a  totally  different  race  from  that  with 
which  Pizarro  and  Cortes  met.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
ofispring  of  Spaniards  modified  by  the  special  circumstances  of 
their  American  residence.  The  Indiati  tribes  which  first  viewed 
with  wonder,  and  then  regarded  with  abhorrenee,  the  chivalrous 
but  blood-thirsty  soldiers  of  Spain,  have  passed  away  from  the 
land  of  thc‘ir  fathers.  The  soil  they  once  proudly  trod  now 
contains  their  remains,  and  the  record  of  their  sufl’erings  is  a 
lasting  witness  against  the  people  by  whom  their  confidence  was 
betrayed.  It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  present  degradation  of 
Spain,  without  having  its  American  atrocities  recalled  to  the 
mind.  A’erily  there  ‘  is  a  Cod  that  judgeth  in  the  earth.’ 

'fhere  is  no  continental  empire  whose  boundaries  arc  more 
clearly  marked  than  Chili,  and  its  climate  and  temperature  are 
marvellously  diversified.  Its  length  from  south  to  north  is  about 
1,000  miles,  but  the  greatest  diversity  of  climate  is  experienced 
in  travelling  from  west  to  east.  ‘  In  the  latter  case,’  says  Mr. 
Ilyam,  ‘  sometimes  one  day’s  journey  will  enable  the  traveller  to 
experience  a  transit  from  burning  hot  jilains  to  most  intense  cold 
and  never-melting  snows.  'The  change  is  sudden  ;  and  though 
I  have  often  heard  a  pareh(‘d-up  traveller  on  the  plains  express 
a  wish  to  take  a  good  roll  in  the  snow  above  him,  yet,  when  he 
had  arrived  there,  I  never  knew  one  that  did  not  express  a 
strong  desire  to  be  back  again  and  get  tinfrozvn.'*  'J'he  popula¬ 
tion  of  Chili  is  stated  to  be  about  2, 000, 000,  thinly  scattered  over 
a  vast  extent  of  territory.  The  government  is  nominally  repub¬ 
lican,  but  really  an  oligarchy  in  a  few  hands,  and  invested 
with  much  feudal  power.  The  chief  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
landlords,  constitute  in  fact  the  ruling  power,  and  are  as  really 
the  owm  rs  of  the  peasantry  as  the  feudal  lord  was  of  the  serf. 
‘  (  itics  and  towns,'  says  our  autlior,  ‘  may  be  free  from  this  in¬ 
fluence,  but  in  large  estates  it  is  real  feudalism.’  J  he  mode 
adopted  varies  from  that  formerly  prevalent  in  Europe,  but  the 
end  attained  is  substantially  the  same,  ihe  following  brief 
extiact  will  explain  the  process  to  our  readers  : — 

K\ory  laiullord  keeps,  at  his  “  liacicnda,”  a  siio])  in  whieh  is  sold 
I  'ct)  article  that  can  possibly  he  wanted  by  any  J*r<tn.  (’hartpie  (or 
lun^  beef),  candles,  giease,  jackets,  trowsers,  j'ouchcs,  boots,  shoes. 
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linen,  calico,  buttons,  threads,  needles,  tojjjcthcr  with  saddles,  pillions, 
siidaderos,  bits,  bridles,  and  enormous  spurs  are  there  exhibited ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  tem])tations  in  the  shape  of  muslins,  gausc,  French 
imitation  car-rings  and  necklaces,  and  all  those  “  objets  de  luxe  ”  that 
may  prove  attractive  to  the  fairer  (only  by  comparison)  sex. 

*  The  first  object  of  a  Chilian  guasso  is  to  have  a  handsome  saddle 
and  good  skins,  or  pillions,  over  his  (generally  speaking)  good  horse, 
with  an  ornamental  head-piece  and  large  spurs — silver,  if  possible. 
He  goes  to  the  above-mentioned  shop,  and  easily  gets  credit  for  the 
whole  turnout ;  and  he  immediately  becomes  a  bondsman;  he  can  never 
j)ay  his  debt,  or,  if  he  pay  that  one,  he  still  remains  in  debt  for  some¬ 
thing  else — even  necessary  articles,  that  can  only  be  bought  at  that 
shop  and  nowhere  else.  He  at  last  arrives  at  that  point  of  debt  when 
he  is  as  much  bound  to  the  soil,  as  if  he  lived  in  England  in  the  time 
of  our  first  Norman  kings.  It  is  no  use  Hying  and  seeking  another 
home  and  another  patron  ;  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  caught  ;  sent  back 
severely  punished,  and  the  expenses  of  his  capture  added  to  the  original 
debt,  lie  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, to  the  soil ; — should 
the  estate  devolve  to  heirs,  the  debt  passes  with  it.  Should  the 
hacienda  be  sold  (even  to  a  stranger),  the  debt  may  be  sold  with  it,  and 
the  man  is  nothing  more  than  a  respectable  kind  of  serf.  Now  out  of 
about  one  thousand  men  ready  to  attend  my  friend’s  bidding,  there 
were  scarcely  a  dozen  out  of  debt ;  in  fact,  thei/  had  sold  themselves.' — 
l*p.  10,  11. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  Chilian  miners,  whose 
numbers  arc  considerable  and  their  strength  prodigious.  ‘  As  a 
race  of  men  (physically  speaking),  the  north  of  Chili  miners  are 
line  :  they  are  very  seldom  above  the  middle  height,  but  of 
immense  pow’er  and  strength.  'J'his  great  development  of  museh^ 
does  not  proceed  from  the  breed,  nearly  as  much  as  it  does  from 
the  severe  training  they  undergo  from  their  youth,  which  hard 
training  brings  on  old  age  rather  prematurely.  In  form  and 
feature  they  are  not  to  he  compared  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ; 
but  in  the  peculiar  way  in  which  they  have  to  exert  their  strength 
it  would  be  difficult  anywhere  to  meet  their  match.’  We  content 
ourselves  with  this  brief  allusion  to  the  more  serious  business  of 
the  country,  and  pass  on  to  other  matters  >vith  which  our  author 
was  ‘  more  immediately  acquainted.’ 

There  arc  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  heard  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Chilian  horse.  IMr.  Hyam  is  a  great  admirer, 
and  describes  his  points  with  all  the  (jnsto  of  an  old  friend. 
‘  Small  head  with  broad  forehead,  and  w(4l  set  on  ;  wide  chest, 
slanting  shoulder,  well  barrelled,  strong  loins,  and  clean  Hat  legs, 
short  under  the  knee  ;  good  hard  feet ;  plenty  of  courage,  and  a 
constitution  of  iron — these  arc  the  principal  features  of  the 
breed.’  The  distance  thi‘y  travel,  with  no  otlun*  sustenance 
than  what  they  pick  up,  during  the  night,  on  the  hill-bide,  is 
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marvellous,  aiul  greatly  surpasses  the  power  of  an  English  steed. 
'I'hc  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Wc  begin  to  work  our  horses 
before  their  constitution  is  thoroughly  set,  whereas  in  Chili,  the 
horse  usually  passes  his  first  four  years  on  the  mountains,  and 
scarcely  over  does  any  hard  work  until  six  years  old. 

•  Marcs  are  never  ridden  in  Chili ;  hut  roaming  about  half-wild 
impart  to  their  foals  their  own  hardy  constitution.  Thus  the  horse  has 
actpiired  his  full  growth  and  strength  before  he  is  called  upon  lor  great 
exertion,  and  ichen  he  is,  his  good  health  and  constitution  both  enable 
him  to  |)erform  it,  and  after  a  long  day’s  journey  to  defy  the  bitter 
blasts  from  the  snowy  Andes.  At  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  he  is 
considered  almost  a  colt.  1  have  often  asked  a  man  the  age  of  his 
horse,  and  have  been  told,  *  Oh,  quite  young  ;  he  is  only  twelve 
years  old.* — P.  57. 

'I’hc  horse  is  in  fact  admirably  suited  to  the  country  and  to  the 
purposes  for  which  he  is  w’anted.  ‘  The  Chilian  does  not  want 
a  cart-horse,  nor  a  race-horse :  he  w’ants  a  serviceable,  useful 
nag ;  fast  enough  to  overtake  cattle  or  horses,  strong  enough  to 
pull  a  bull  down  in  his  career,  and  of  a  constitution  hardy 
enough  to  stand  the  change  from  a  burning  hot  day  to  a  cold 
night  in  the  open  air, — and  the  Chilian  has  just  got  ichat  he 
trants.' 

'I'he  proprietors  of  Chili  possess  large  herds  of  cattle,  w  hich 
roam  at  large  on  tin*  mountains,  and  arc  only  annually  subjected 
to  inspection.  'I'his  takes  place  generally  in  September,  is  dc- 
signatc'd  a  ‘  rodeo,’  and  is  a  time  of  great  and  universal  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Hyam  was  present  at  many  of  these  ‘  rodeos,’  and  our 
readers  will  be  gratified  at  his  account  of  one  of  them. 


*  A  party  of  about  sixteen  arrived  at  the  hacienda  the  previous  after¬ 
noon,  each  well  provided  w  ith  lassos,  6ic.  As  my  horses  w  ere  all  shod, 
my  host  promised  to  provide  me  w  ith  unshod  horses  the  next  day ;  for 
a  shod  horse  has  no  chance  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  mountain,  and 
horses  kept  for  the  hills  have  hoofs  as  hard  as  ebony  or  iron-w  ood.  M  c 
dined  abi>ut  five  o’clock,  and  a  merry  dinner  it  was ;  but,  beforehand, 
most  of  the  tenants  were  mustered  on  horseback,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  lived  too  far  off,  and  who  had  previously  received  their 
onlers.  I  hey  then  divided  into  many  separate  parties,  and  rode  off  to 
the  summits  of  the  range  of  mountains  that  nearly  surrounded  us.  At 
about  eleven  o’clock  at  night  wc  all  went  out  to  the  front  of  the  house 
to  see  if  the  parties  had  arrived  at  their  different  posts,  and  on  most  of 
the  mountain-tops  we  saw  fires  blazing  as  signals  that  they  had  taken 
up  their  |>oaitions,  and  also  naturally  to  keep  themselves  warm.  M  c 
then  turned  in,  and  turned  out  early  the  next  morning  to  secure  our 
horses  for  the  day.  We  were  told,  however,  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  for 
the  duty  of  the  tenants  and  peons  before  daybreak  wa.s  to  thoroughly 
kuut  and  scour  all  the  sides  and  gulleys  of  the  mo\mlains  most  remote 
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from  the  plains  to  which  the  cattle  were  to  be  driven,  and  so  we  had 
plenty  of  time  for  a  hearty  early  breakfast. 

‘  A  little  after  sunrise,  looking  through  my  small  telescope,  I  could 
see  the  various  tops  of  the  mountains  swarming  with  cattle  being 
driven  slowly  down  towards  the  plains  below,  and  our  whole  party 
then  mounted  and  proceeded  to  the  large  cattle  corral,  erected  in 
a  very  wild  spot,  about  five  miles  from  tlie  house.  We  went  rather 
fast,  and  found  a  ‘  ramada,’  or  hut,  composed  of  green  branches  with 
the  leaves  on,  built  for  us  to  live  and  sleep  in  for  a  day  or  two.  Our 
host  said  that  he  could  not  have  a  regular  house  or  cottage  built  there, 
on  account  of  the  “  benchucas,”  or  large  filthy  flying  bugs  that  infest 
all  thatched  houses  in  that  country  ;  but  that  he  had  a  fresh  ramada 

built  every  year,  and  very  pleasant  it  was . We  were  called  to 

our  saddles  by  the  news  that  the  advanced  guard  of  the  herds  was 
debouching  on  to  the  plains,  and  we  went  to  help  the  herdsmen  and 
peons  in  their  rather  arduous  task  of  taking  about  five  thousand  half 
wild  cattle  over  about  six  or  seven  miles  of  broken  plain.  The  gentle¬ 
men  here  arc  of  the  greatest  use,  though  they  would  not  be  of  much 
service  in  the  slow'  work  of  driving  the  cattle  down  to  the  plains.  'J'he 
peons’  horses  are  generally  rather  tired  with  their  mountain  work 
before  they  get  down,  and  the  gentlemen  help  them  on  fresh  horses, 
by  keeping  the  wilder  animals  in  order.  When  one  bull  dashes  out, 
two  of  the  gentlemen  are  after  him,  and  not  only  lasso  him,  but,  unless 
he  is  a  very  handsome  animal,  tame  him  for  life,  and  drive  him  into 
the  herd.  When  four  or  five  bulls  rush  away  at  once,  the  j)eons  have 
enough  to  do  to  prevent  the  remainder  following  them,  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  hunting  in  pairs  do  good  service. 

‘  'I'hese  sort  of  chases  are  very  exhilarating  ;  for,  though  there  is  not 
much  danger,  there  is  just  enough  to  be  a  little  exciting,  and  I  have 
often  known  severe  accidents. 

‘  Two  or  three  steady  yoke  of  oxen  arc  generally  sent  to  head  the 
herd  with  long  wooden  yokes  on  their  necks.  They  answer  two  pur¬ 
poses  ;  for  they  lead  the  way,  and  persuade  the  herd  to  follow  them  ; 
and  also  when  any  animal  is  very  vicious  he  is  lassoed,  and  his  horns 
made  fast  to  the  yoke  between  the  two  tame  oxen,  who  soon  bring  his 
spirit  down  and  make  him  go  quietly  along.  Also,  if  a  runaway  bull 
is  particularly  obstreporous,  when  he  is  thrown,  one  of  his  hind  legs  is 
made  fast  to  his  horns,  and  he  is  left  on  the  ground  until  a  yoke  of 
oxen  can  be  spared  to  go  and  fetch  him. 

*  After  many  courses  in  pursuit  of  the  wilder  cattle,  the  herd  at 
length  arrives  at  the  corral ;  the  tame  ones  go  in  first,  the  horsemen 
form  a  double  line,  and  at  last  they  are  all  safe  in  the  interior.’— 
l>p.  70—74. 

llic  puma  lion,  and  tw'o  species  of  foxes,  arc  the  only  quad¬ 
rupeds  which  the  Chilian  husbandman  has  to  fear,  and  the  former 
of  these  docs  not  venture  to  attack  full  grown  cattle  or  horses. 

hen  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  herd,  the  residents 
turn  out  in  pursuit,  and  the  unw’elcome  intruder  is  not  often 
loriunatc  enough  to  escape.  Taking  refuge  in  some  tree  or 
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thicket,  the  fatal  lasso  commonly  seals  his  fate.  ‘  Ah  !  we  have 
him  now  ;  he  cannot  escape,  if  he  had  all  the  lions  in  (’hili  to 
help  him  said  the  leader  of  the  hunt  on  one  of  these  occasions 
when  Mr.  Hyam  was  present,  and  the  result  proved  that  he  was 
right.  ‘  During  the  chase,  all  the  lassos  had  been  got  ready  for 
throwing,  and  the  major-domo  himself  galloped  past  the  tree,  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  branch  on  which  the  puma  was 
lying,  and  cast  the  lasso  just  round  his  neck.  Spurring  his 
horse,  the  lasso  soon  became  taut,  and  pulled  the  lion  down  to 
the  ground  with  tremendous  violence,  dragging  him  along  half 
stunned,  at  the  height  of  a  horse’s  gallop.  The  other  horsemen 
were  close  behind,  and  one  of  them  lassoed  him  again  round  the 
neck,  when  both  horses  were  pulled  up,  and,  keeping  a  tight 
strain  on  both  hissos,  the  small  remains  of  life  were  soon  choked 
out  of  the  beast.’ 

Interesting  notices  are  given  of  the  condor  and  the  ostrich. 
One  specimen  of  the  former  which  our  author  shot  measured 
fifteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  Their  voracity  is  great, 
and  their  habits  are  those  of  the  vulture  tribe.  Mr.  Hyam  is  an 
advocate  of  the  vision,  rather  than  the  scent,  of  the  vulture 
lu'ing  concerned  in  the  detection  of  its  prey,  and  his  extensive 
observation  entitles  his  opinion  to  considerable  weight. 

*  From  all  I  have  observed,’  he  says,  ‘  I  think  the  condors,  when 
watching  for  food,  soar  higher  than  the  eagle ;  and  1  know  that 
whenever  one  vulture  is  seen  to  fly  straight^  any  person  watching  will 
sec  many  other  condors  following  the  one  who  is  evidently  bound  for 
some  dead  animal.  The  eagle  docs  not  do  this,  unless  now  and  then 
the  sea- eagles  descry  something  very  good,  as  waifs  and  strays  on  the 
coast. 

*  Just  as  a  bee  laden  with  honey  flics  straight  to  the  hive,  so  does 
the  condor,  or  any  vulture,  fly  straight  to  the  feast  he  has  espied,  and 
nrrer  othertrise — for,  even  when  returning  home  at  night-fall,  he  flies 
in  large  circles. 

‘  M  hen  any  condor  Jltcs  straight^  others  soaring  in  the  clouds  imme¬ 
diately  follow,  ns  they  know  that  the  leader  has  viewed  some  poor 
horse,  cow,  or  other  animal,  dying  on  the  ground,  or  else  bogged  in 
some  “pantana”  or  marsh  ;  when  they  fall  upon  the  animal,  and  very 
soon  literally  pull  him  to  pieces.  I  have  never  seen  an  eagle  mixed 
with  them.  The  condor  is  many  times  more  powerful  than  any  eagle, 
and  drives  away  the  largest  dogs  that  may  be  engaged  on  a  carcase 
with  the  greatest  ease.  These  birds,  it  is  well  known,  watch  dogs  or 
l>ea8ts  of  prey,  w  ho  may  have  discovered  a  carcase,  and  they  then  w  ing 
their  way  towards  them,  and  soon  discover  where  it  is  lying.* — Fp* 
104,  105. 

I  he  following  extract  corrects  a  popular  opinion  respecting 
the  ostrich,  and  furnishes,  certainly,  a  more  rational  account  of 
tlie  tacts  of  the  case  than  the  opinion  commonlv  held.  M  e  are 
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not  sorry  to  have  this  inhabitant  of  the  desert  vindicated  from 

!,*?  seriously  damaged  its  reputation 

iinion^st  iiil  lovers  of  the  domestic  virtues  i _ 

‘  Everybody  lias  read  of  the  ostricli  laying  her  eggs  on  the  desert 
and  leaving  them  to  bo  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  very 
rue  that  a  sing  e  ostrich’s  egg  is  often  found  on  a  barren  snot,  and 
the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  ostrich  ha, I  left  the  egg  to  take  care  of 
itscll.  Ihere  is  nothing  more  unjust  toward  the  female  ostrich  than  to 
accuse  her  of  abandoning  her  eggs— the  truth  is,  that  she  is  a  careful 
antl^  provident  mother,  which  I  am  going  to  prove. 

‘Ihe  traveller  wh(j  has  seen  an  egg  of  the  ostrich  in  the  desert, 
naturally  s.'iys  it  is  left  to  Providence;  but,  if  he  had  rctlectcd  a  little 
he  would  have  felt  how  utterly  impossible  it  would  be  for  a  bir,i 
breaking  the  shell  to  provide  for  itself.  He  would  have  searched 
urtlicr,  and  he  would  have  lound,  what  any  man  can  do  who  chooses 
to  look  carefully  right  .and  left,  instead  of  right  a-hoad. 

wi!l,  (■bibTf*’'  i”'*'  aUbough  unconnected 

witl  (  hill,  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  some  of  my  readers. 

.lowl,  ‘  a  barge  nest  on  the  ground,  and,  by  .Irawing 

le  gr.is.s  gradually,  makes  it  imperceiitible  a  short  distance  oH'. 
Mie  lays  three  or  four  eggs  ;  but  one  of  them  she  carries  out  a  good 
way  from  the  nest  and  leaves  it  by  itself.  Now,  it  is  that  solitary 
abimdoncd  c^g.  oltcn  lound,  that  has  given  rise  to  the  story  of  the 

t ir  .  to  providence.  The  truth  is,  that  she  sits 

<J'ii  *1^*^  a  1  '"ght,  and  the  male  bird  does  the  same  a  great  part 
oi  me  day  ;  .and  the  question  i.s,  what  is  the  use  of  the  egg  so  separated 

^  I‘  la  ^*^1'  '  )■'»'««  ones  are  luatched,  the  ostrich 

ii  n..‘l  1  *'’.i'  *  ‘‘b’K  ;  tlie  blue-bottle  lly  immediately  blow, 

.  >  Kl,  by  the  tune  the  young  ostriches  break  their  shell  it  is  full  of 

,  ‘  3“  o’  mother  leads  them  to  the 

vgg  for  their  hrst  repast. 

•  Kvery  one.  on  rellcction,  must  feel  that  a  new-born  ostrich  coiil.l 
not  be  imleiieiu  ciit--the  first  bawk  or  vulture  that  passed  over  would 
M)on  put  an  end  to  him.’ — Pp.  1 1 1,  1 15. 

I  he  Chilians  are  pliysically  superior  to  the  other  nations  on 

uifl  ,  America.  ‘The  dry  weather,  together 

i  It  naeing  night  w  inds  from  the  Andes,  harden  the  frame 
•‘in  constitution  of  those  who  live  much  in  the  ojien  air,  in  a 
j  egree  not  to  be  seen  north  of  the  great  desert  of  Atacama.’ 

»c  education  of  the  ladies — who  arc  reported  to  he  very 
pretty~-is  exceeclingly  superficial.  A  slight  knowledge  of  the 
of  \?*^’*  *^*^^  •  ^  of  the  piano  and  dancing,  is  the  general  measure 

hn  1  Jiltainments.  When  a  marriage  is  decided  on,  the 
iiiinV*?.  r  1  expected  to  make  his  intended  an  immense 
i>let*>l^'^  ^  handsome  presents — ‘  in  short,  to  fit  her  out  so  com- 
Mi  oiaterlally  to  cripple  his  ow  n  resources  for  some  time.' 

••  \ain  Was  hri'akfasling  one  morning  with  a  gentleman,  w  hen 
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a  letter  was  delivered  to  the  latter  from  the  mother  of  his 
intended  bride,  requesting  five  thousand  dollars  to  be  forwarded, 
for  articles  she  liad  bought  for  her  daughter.  Even  the  most 
scheming  and  mercenary  of  our  mammas  would  recoil  from  so 
barefaced  a  request,  while  our  young  ladies  would  indignantly 
decline  to  be  thus  decked  out  before  marriage  at  the  cost  of 
their  future  husband.  The  laws  of  dowry  and  succession  are  as 
contrary  to  our  notions  as  this  practice,  and  will  be  better 
understood  from  the  following, — it  being  premised  that,  on  a 
marriage  taking  place,  each  of  the  ]iarties  has  to  declare  the 
amount  of  his  or  her  fortune  : — 


*  The  two  sums  are  united,  and  whatever  increase  arises  in  their  joint 
fortune  (but  not  by  inheritance)  belongs  in  equal  parts  to  each.  So 
that  if  both  husband  and  wife  brought  equal  sums,  say  30,000  dollars 
each,  and  the  united  00,000  dollars  were  increased  by  trade,  speculation, 
or  by  parsimony  to  100,000  ;  on  the  death  of  one  of  them,  50,000 
dollars  would  go  immediately  to  the  children  of  the  defunct,  or  to  the 
heirs ;  the  said  defunct  being  only  able  to  bequeath  two-fifths  of  what¬ 
ever  property  she  or  he  may  die  possessed  of :  the  said  property  to  be 
paid  down,  without  waiting  for  the  death  of  the  survivor.  .  .  . 

‘  A  man  and  wife  living  together  may  speculate  upon  joint  account, 
and  although  the  law'  enjoins  that  all  gains  shall  belong  to  bothy  in 
equal  parts,  yet  in  case  of  failurCy  or  bankruptcy,  the  creditor  cannot 
touch  the  wife's  share,  and  can  only  seize  on  the  husband’s  property. 
Suppose  that,  on  marriage,  the  united  property  amounted  to  100,000 
dollars,  the  husband  may  trade  and  speculate  with  the  whole  sum, 
and,  if  he  has  luck,  may  perhaps  double  the  amount ;  in  w  hieh  case 
the  wife  would  be  entitled  to  half,  or  100,000,  for  her  own  share  ;  but 
8up|Mise  the  picture  reversed,  and  debts  amount  to  100,000  dollars,  the 
creditors  in  that  case  can  only  touch  the  50,000  of  his  ow  n,  and  his 
wife’s  must  be  paid  frst ;  so  that  any  dishonest  speculator  may,  as  is 
said,  ‘  play  upon  velvet,’  for  he  can  ahvays  retire,  and  fall  back  on  his 
wife’s  resources. 

*'lo  an  honest  man,  who  confines  his  speculations  and  his  liabilities 
to  his  own  share  of  the  joint  income,  this  law*  may  be  a  very  good  one, 
and  no  doubt  is  so,  since  it  saves  many  a[  poor  woman  and  family 
from  total  ruin  and  misery  ;  although  it  is  pretty  evident  that  it  throws 
out  a  great  and  certain  temptation  to  any  man  who  has  a  quiet  laxity 
of  conscience  to  say  to  himself,  “  Why  should  I  not  make  use  of  all 
this  money  ?  1  can,  perhaps,  make  a  large  fortune  ;  but,  in  case  of  the 

very  worst,  1  cannot  be  ruined — 1  shall  ahvays  have  enough  to  live  on 
with  comfort.” 

*  In  the  law  of  succession  to  property,  let  us  suppose  that  the  testator 
has  several  children.  He  or  she  has  the  power  to  leave  two-fitths  of 
the  property  to  the  favourite  ;  the  other  three-fifths  being  divided 
equally  among  the  remainder.  No  legitimate  child  can  be  disinherited, 
except  in  two  cases  (as  a  lawyer  informed  me)  :  the  first  one  is,  the 
case  of  A  son  or  daughter  being  condemned  by  a  court  of  law  to  any 
punishment  called  infamous  ;  the  second  is  that  of  a  grown-up  son 
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Striking  a  parent ;  but  no  other  conduct  can  empower  a  parent  to  dis¬ 
inherit  a  child.’ — Pp.  119 — 121. 

We  must  confine  ourselves  to  one  more  extract,  which  we 
select  from  the  notices  furnished  of  the  habits  of  the  alligator, 
whose  acquaintance  our  author  frequently  made.  The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  note  the  sagacity  evinced  in  the  former  part  of 
the  following  extract.  Until  the  exercises  of  intellect  in  the 
brute  creation  arc  more  profoundly  studied,  we  shall  fail  to 
comprehend  tlie  philosophy  of  mind.  We  draw  a  hasty  and 
indiscriminating  line  between  instinct  and  reason — assigning  the 
former  to  the  brute  creation,  and  the  latter  to  man.  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  many  of  the  acts  of  the  lower  animals  involve  the 
exercise  of  reason,  and  cannot  possibly  be  understood  without  it. 
To  remember,  to  combine,  to  apprehend  a  danger,  and  to  devise 
means  for  its  avoidance,  are  certainly  amongst  the  «attributes  of 
intellect ;  and  these  are  clearly  visible  in  w'hat  our  author  here 
describes.  Speaking  of  the  river  Guayaquil,  he  says, 

‘  The  horses  and  cattle  who  feed  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  have  a 
perfect  dread  of  going  to  drink,  and  an  Indian  told  me  it  was  curious  to 
sec  them  all  go  together  to  drink,  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
I  pulled  up  in  the  ship’s  little  “  dingey,”  to  an  island  where  a  great 
many  cattle  were  feeding,  and  I  saw  the  same  thing  that  the  Indian 
had  described.  The  cattle  and  horses  were  all  collected  together  close  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and  began  to  make  a  great  noise  ;  the  horses  neighing, 
and  the  horned  cattle  lowing.  The  part  of  the  river  close  to  the  cattle 
was  soon  crowded  with  alligators,  lying  close  in  shore,  with  only  the 
tips  of  their  noses  out  of  the  water.  The  horses  and  cattle  seemed  to 
know  by  instinct  that  if  all  the  alligators  were  close  to  them,  there 
would  be  none  a  few  hundred  yards  oft*,  for  they  all  at  once  separated, 
took  a  gallop  off  to  some  little  distance,  and  swallowed  a  hasty  drink. 
When  an  alligator  is  awaiting  in  deep  water  for  cattle  coming  to  drink, 
'he  always  lies  close  to  the  beach,  with  only  an  inch  or  two  of  his  nose 
above  water.  When  the  horse  or  cow  stoops  down  to  drink,  he  seizes 
him  by  the  nose,  and  pulls  him  down,  making  use  of  the  tremendous 
tail  for  stunning  the  animal. 

*I  never  read  any  remark  in  natural  history  about  the  use  the  alli¬ 
gator  makes  of  his  tail ;  but  I  assure  the  reader,  who  may  be  fond  of 
that  science,  that  I  am  correct,  having  seen  it  myself — three  times. 

hen  the  animal  that  an  alligator  seizes  is  stunned,  he  is  dragged  to 
the  bottom  of  the  river  and  drowned.  The  teeth  of  an  alligator  could 
not  bite  off  a  child’s  finger,  but  could  tear  large  strips  of  fiesh  from  a 
bull.  I  watched  an  alligator  at  work  one  day,  on  the  bank  of  a^  river 
in  Central  America  ;  and,  although  1  knew  a  good  deal  of  the  animal’s 
habits,  w'as  surprised  at  the  way  he  was  devouring  a  large  calf,  that 
had  been  drow  ned  by  a  flood.  I  saw  him  tear  large  strips  of  flesh  that 
must  have  weighed  seven  or  eight  pounds  each,  w'ith  his  claws  and 
teeth,  and  then  bolt  the  morsel,  without  much  chewing. 
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‘  1  have  watchcil  the  habits  of  the  alligator  for  a  long  time,  and 
believe  that  any  man  with  ordinary  presence  of  mind,  and  with  a  good 
hunting-sword,  without  fire-arms,  is  a  match  for  the  beast. 

‘  Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the  impenetrability  of 
the  alligators  armour,  and  also  about  the  crocodile’s.  Now,  never 
having  fired  at  a  crocodile,  I  cannot  give  an  opinion  ;  but,  having  sent 
some  hundred  balls  into  alligators,  I  can  fairly  judge  of  their  defences, 
and  1  must  say  that  those  defences  arc  not  so  impenetrable  as  some 
very  late  authors  have  described.  No  doubt,  if  a  ball  is  fired  at  a  large 
alligator,  and  hits  him  on  the  back,  but  in  a  very  slanting  direction, 
the  said  ball  would  glance  off,  without  doing  the  animal  the  slightest 
injury.  Yet,  still,  I  am  certain  that  an  iron  cast  ball  fired  out  of  a  full- 
charged  musket,  at  twenty  or  thirty  yards’  distance,  and  hitting  a  large 
alligator  at  right  angles,  in  the  centre  of  the  back,  which  is  the 
strongest  part,  would  not  only  penetrate  the  armour  of  his  back,  but 
go  out  at  the  belly.  A  leaden  ball  would  flatten  if  fired  at  the  back, 
but  that  is  not  the  place  to  fire  at  an  alligator.  If  a  rille  ball  (which 
must  be  of  lead,  on  account  of  the  rifle  grooves)  is  well  aimed,  it  pene¬ 
trates  quite  easily. 

*  It  is  not  a  certainty  to  hit  an  alligator  in  the  eye  (when  moving) 
with  a  single  ball,  at  only  thirty  yards ;  but  if  a  man  cannot  hit  him  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck  at  a  much  greater  distance,  he  had  better 
abandon  his  rifle  and  take  to  other  shooting,  with  a  smooth  bore  and 
small  shot. 

‘  The  lower  part  of  the  side  of  the  neck  is  the  best  place  to  be  aimed 
at — rather  under  the  centre  of  the  neck,  as  the  scales  get  smaller  and 
thinner  as  they  approach  the  throat,  and  yield  to  a  stout  thrust  from 
spear  or  sword.  A  great  quantity  of  blood  issues  from  any  wound  on 
that  spot,  and  soon  destroys  the  beast.  I  remember  once  shooting  an 
alligator  on  the  north  uninhabited  coast  of  the  lake  Nicaragua,  under 
peculiar  circumstances.  I  saw  him  watching  a  small  herd  of  deer  that 
were  feeding  about  two  hundred  yards  ofl^.  Two  or  three  times  he 
crept  up  the  bank,  and  went  twenty  or  thirty  yards  towards  them,  but 
us  often  did  he  return,  plunge  his  body  in  the  lake,  and,  resting  his 
head  on  the  low  bank,  remain  gazing  on  the  deer.  I  was  in  a  canoe 
about  forty  yards  off,  but  perfectly  hidden,  and  I  was  doubtful  whether 
to  fire  at  the  deer  or  the  alligator. 

‘  1  wo  hundred  yards  is  too  much  for  the  best  Purdey  rifle  /hr  a  cer¬ 
tainty^  and  so  the  muzzle  was  turned  on  to  the  alligator’s  neck,  and  the 
ball  hit  him  just  in  the  proper  place.  After  a  struggle  he  was  quite 
dead,  and  on  my  going  up  to  him  I  found  that  the  ball  had  gone  out  on 
the  other  side,  and  yet  the  beast  was  of  a  tremendous  size.’ — Pp* 
212—215. 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  and  wc  must  therefore  refer  such  of 
our  readers  as  desire  further  acquaintance  with  ^Ir.  llyam  to 
his  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining,  and  withal 
instructive,  that  has  for  some  time  come  under  our  notice. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Public  General  Statutes  of  flic  Pealm,  13  and  14  17t7. 
2.  IlanmriVs  Parliamentary  Debate^  1850. 

'I'liE  House  of  Commons  once  on  a  time,  as  Lord  llacon  relates, 
having  sat  a  long  time  and  done  in  effect  nothing,  Air.  Pophain, 
the  Speaker,  meeting  (iuccu  Elizabeth,  was  asked  what  had 
passed  in  the  lower  House?  To  the  royal  question,  Air. 
Speaker  sententiously  replied — ‘  If  it  please  your  majesty,  seven 
weeks  !’  Our  august  parliament  hath  enlarged  the  rule  ;  for 
though  the  bulky  tomes  which  stand  for  our  text  forbid  a  literal 
construction  of  the  moral,  we  cannot  sec  that  in  respect  of  pro¬ 
ductive  labour,  the  thirteenth  of  A  ictoria  is  much  in  advance  of 
any  year  of  good  queen  Less.  In  naming  the  first  characteristic 
of  the  legislative  year  lately  departed,  albeit  the  latest  addition 
to  the  statute  book  is  of  that  bulk  which  fable  ascribes  to  civic 
dignity,  and  senatorial  eloquence  may  be  measured  by  the  mile, 
this  is  the  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  delegated  wisdom 
presently  disporting  itself  on  the  Caledonian  hills — it  sat  in 
St.  Stephen’s  for  five  and  twenty  weeks.  15ut  in  the  comparison, 
let  us  be  just  to  our  stout  old  ancestors.  If  they  quailed  at 
times  under  the  fiery  temper  of  the  virago  queen,  they  never 
failed  to  assert  the  rights  of  the  commonalty  against  the  arbitary 
encroachments  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Can  as  much  be  said 
for  the  enlightened  legislators  of  this  century  ?  If  we  have  no 
iron-willed  Tudor  to  overawe  and  deter  timid  knights  and  bash¬ 
ful  burgesses,  from  spending  too  much  time  in  long  speeches 
and  in  devising  new  laws  and  statutes  to  the  neglect  of  the  suj)- 
plies,  it  must  nevertheless  be  confessed  that  the  peo])le  have 
gained  little  by  the  constitutional  changes  which  have  come  over 
or  affected  their  lawgivers  and  rulers.  AVe  have  exchanged 
the  arbitrary  encroachments  of  a  sovereign  for  the  lawless  tyranny 
of  six  hundred  and  fifty-six  irresponsible  crotchet  dealers. 

No  thoughtful  person  who  devotes  attention  to  the  history 
and  character  of  English  legislation  during  the  last  few  years — 
not  the  hasty  gossiping  regard  of  newspaper  perusal,  but  by 
calm  critical  rejiding  in  the  statute  books,  can  fail  to  be  pain¬ 
fully  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  our  law-making  is  year  by  year 
growing  worse — more  unprincipled  in  substance  —  cruder  in 
form.  It  is  losing  all  character  of  science  and  art — for  science 
and  art  im])ly  a  knowledge  of  first  principles  ;  the  master  science 
which  it  should  be,  is  degraded  into  the  vulgar  labour,  as  profit¬ 
less  as  unskilful  labour  is  and  always  must  be,  of  mere  statute 
accumulation.  We  have  become  habituated  to  a  system  of  legis- 
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latlon,by  hap-hazard,  puzzling  analysis  to  discover  a  wholesome  or 
constitutional  principle,  and  in  its  result  is  as  injurious  to  material 
interests,  as  it  is  to  the  politicid  morals  of  the  community.  A 
recent  writer,  who  has  given  some  charming  pictures  of  Eastern 
life,  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  much 
lauded  practical  reformer.  An  Itidian  adventurer  having  an¬ 
nounced  the  discovery  of  a  perpetual  motion  which  would  give 
rest  to  all  the  buffaloes  and  oxen  of  Egypt,  our  great  reformer 
took  this  magician  of  science  under  his  immediate  patronage.  A 
huge  machine  which  w  as  to  be  set  in  motion  by  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  wiis  to  go  on  moving  for  ever,  was  forthw  ith  erected 
at  vast  cost  and  great  ])rofit  to  ruler  and  schemer.  The  day  of 
trial  came,  w  hen,  lo,  the  wheel  w  hich  w'as  to  move  all  the  w’orld, 
and  give  rest  to  the  Egyptian  buffaloes,  took  half  a  turn  and 
sank  into  as  quiet  a  repose  as  a  Whig  conscience.  The  story  of 
Mohammed’s  machine  is  much  like  the  ])rinciple  of  our  modern 
legislation,  only  that  the  results  of  the  latter  are  very  much  more 
disastrous.  Is  there  a  charlatan  adventurer  in  search  of  fortune, 
or  a  nostrummonger  thirsty  for  notoriety,  with  a  plausible  scheme, 
he  is  sure  to  find  some  echo  in  the  houses  of  congregated  wisdom, 
to  be  developed  in  time  like  Mr.  Blake’s  echo ;  and  poor  John 
Bull  pays  his  money  and  discovers  his  mistake,  when  the  wdieel 
w’ill  no  longer  move.  '  It  all  comes  from  hasty,  inconsiderate 
legislation,’  says  a  practical  philosopher,  and  the  w  orld  murmurs 
*  hasty  legislation,’  proving  sincerity  by  cheering  on  hasty  legis¬ 
lators  to  the  top  of  speed.  But  no  man  summoned  by  Fate  to 
enact  Deucalion  to  the  universe — no  man  nor  w  oman  either,  en¬ 
trusted  w  ith  a  mission,  has  deigned  to  inquire  the  cause  of  hasU* ; 
at  least  history  is  silent  thereupon.  There  is,  however,  one  con¬ 
solation,  amidst  much  to  excite  lamentation,  that  we  are  getting 
nearer  and  nearer  a  popular  start  in  search  of  the  real  politic 
practical  philosophies. 

The  popular  standard  of  legislative  j)crfectability,  if  w  e  might 
trust  platform  men  and  leading  journalists,  who  follow  the  ec¬ 
centricities  of  opinion,  seems  now'  a  days  to  be  quantity,  not 
quality.  In  the  last  days  of  the  departed  session,  a  very  ])opular 
member  complained  that  they  could  only  boast  of  58  bills, 
achieved  by  1,041  hours  of  talk,  against  80  bills  and  93J2  hours’ 
in  the  more  prolific  and  less  loquacious  sedcrunts  of  1840.  In 
the  few’  days  that  remained  of  the  session,  the  House  manfully 
pulled  up  the  Icc-way,  and  despite  some  merciless  slaughter  of 
tlie  innocents,  fully  sustained  its  reputation  for  speed.  M  c  pro- 
|H^se,  in  strict  consistency  with  the  character  of  our  theme,  to 
take  a  hasty  review*  of  the  principal  events  of  the  session.  Be¬ 
tween  seventy  and  eighty  bills  of  a  public  character  have  sur¬ 
vived  the  session,  and  now  claim  otir  respect  as  law’s.  Of  the 
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killed,  mangled,  and  missing,  it  is  more  difficult  to  render  strict 
account.  It  would  puzzle  ingenuity  to  reduce  the  new  laws  to 
an  easy  classification  and  avoid  cross-division  ;  but  as  the 
major  part  relate  to  details  of  administration,  and  as  we  seek 
only  those  of  more  prominent  importance,  they  may  be  stated 
under  four  heads — constitutional,  administrative,  social,  includ¬ 
ing  regulations  affecting  the  rights  of  persons  and  property, 
and  last,  though  not  least  in  the  regard  of  tax-payers — finan¬ 
cial  measTires. 

The  legislative  year  dawned  with  some  promise  of  hope 
for  the  sanguine  few  wdio  retained  faith  in  Whig  liberalism. 
INIysterious  club  rumours  were  early  afloat  of  some  gigantic 
scheme  of  electoral  reform,  which  was  to  surprise  the  whole 
liberal  world  ;  and  it  was  known  to  every  one  that  the  Pr(‘- 
micr  was  this  year  prepared,  for  the  sake  of  his  party,  to 
tlirow  himself  and  finality  into  the  Irish  gulph,  where  once 
flourished  a  constituency.  The  hope  was  very  forlorn  ;  rumour, 
barren  as  ever,  brought  forth  nothing ;  and  Curtius  the  little 
only  sacrificed  the  last  remnant  of  his  popidarily.  We  are  as 
little  disposed  as  is  Dr.  Lingard  himself  to  indulge  in  over-specu¬ 
lative  inquiries  into  the  motives  of  historic  men  ;  but  this  is  a  case 
too  common-place  to  require  the  intuition  of  history.  The  Par¬ 
liamentary  Voters’  (Ireland)  Pill  was  as  mean,  and  withal  as  un¬ 
principled,  a  measure  as  the  Whigs  ever  presented  to  Parliament ; 
and  supported  by  obviously  mean  and  selfish  motives  of  party 
interest.  It  contains  not  one  shadow  of  constitutional  principle 
— no  acknowledgment  of  popular  right,  but  is  a  gross  sacrifice  to 
expediency  and  oligarchism.  In  a  word,  it  was  a  hig  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  possibilities  of  a  coming  election — a  stop-gap 
against  the  probabilities  of  an  Irish  protectionist  and  anti-Whig 
majority.  Ireland  loses  her  constituency  because  she  is  too  poor 
and  miserable  to  retain  anything;  and  Lord  .lohn,  byway  of 
making  matters  better,  proposes  another,  wliich  pre-supposes  a 
nation  with  countless  abundance.  II  is  magnificently  liberal  pro¬ 
posal  of  an  €H  franchise,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  is  only  equal  to 
£'30  in  England.  The  hereditary  house  of  Inca])ables  heightened 
the  joke  by  increasing  electoral  virtue  and  purity  to  nearly  £50 ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  to  show  its  independence  and  public 
spirit,  split  the  difference,  and  accepted  £40,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  £12  clause.  Thev,  however,  insist'd  on  the  retention  of  the 
compulsory  registration  clause,  and  thus  preserved  the  best 
feature  of  the  measure.  Such  is  the  great  Irish  Reform  Rill 
of  1850.  The  Elections  (Ireland)  Rill,  requiring  no  states¬ 
manship,  was  tolerably  secure  from  blunders ;  it  contains  some 
useful  provisions  for  increasing  the  fiicilities  of  exercising  the 
franchise — such  as  it  is,  or  is  to  be. 
voi..  xxviii.  A  A 
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The  Australian  Colonies  Government  Act  will  be  a  monument 
to  the  legislative  and  administrative  incapacity  of  the  Whig 
Government.  It  has  been  fondly  described  as  ‘the  great 
measure  ’  of  the  session  ;  and  if  greatness  is  to  be  measured  by 
want  of  principle,  common  political  foresight,  and  ministerial 
honour,  the  Australian  Magna  Charta  is  great  exceedingly.  Early 
in  the  session,  the  Premier  unfolded  the  views  of  his  Cabinet 
on  the  general  system  of  colonial  ])olicy  which  he  was  prepared 
to  recommend.  After  warning  Canadian  annexationists  of  tlie 
‘determined  will’  of  the  Sovereign  and  her  advisers, he  ])roceeded 
to  inform  the  House  that  it  was  resolved  that  the  Cape  colony 
should  have  representative  institutions  by  way  of  legislative 
council  and  legislative  assembly.  Here  the  favourite  policy  of 
uniformity  d  la  Procrustes  halted.  New  South  M  ales  w'as  only 
to  have  a  single  assembly  (one-third  of  its  members  to  be  elected 
by  Government),  but  was  hereafter  to  have  the  power  of  de¬ 
manding  two  chambers  if  it  wdshed  them.  Port  Phillip  to  be 
separated  from  New  South  Wales,  and  to  be  called  ^  ictoria ; 
and  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  and  South  and  W’^cstern  Australia, 
were  also  to  share  in  the  blessings  of  these  free  institutions. 
I’oor  New  Zealand  to  rest  content,  in  hope  for  the  famous  con¬ 
stitution  octroye  of  Lord  Grey.  With  the  largest  admission  of 
the  right  to  self-government,  Mrs.  Mother-Country  was  still  to  be 
])ermitted  to  hold  her  heavy  hands  over  her  wandering  sons. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  bill  ‘  for  the  better 
government  of  her  Majesty’s  Australian  colonies,’  which  has 
alone  fructified,  is  the  geographical  discovery  that  Van  Dieman’s 
Land  is  in  Australia.  Our  constitution-makers  proposed,  in  the 
first  place,  to  establish  a  federal  assembly,  to  be  called  ‘The 
General  Assembly  of  Australia.’  Two  members  to  be  returiu'd 
for  each  of  the  Legislative  Councils,  and  for  every  additional 
1 5,()()0  inhabitants  an  additional  member.  The  equity  and  wisdom 
of  this  proposal  will  be  manifest  by  a  glance  at  the  map.  The 
federal  principle  is  doubtless  a  very  admirable  one,  as  the  L  nited 
States  of  America  prove  ;  but  it  is  a  result  and  the  consequence 
of  independent,  free,  and  self-governing  states.  It  will  come  in 
time,  as  the  supreme  authority  in  the  great  antipodal  common¬ 
wealth  which  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise  is  founding ;  but  the 
higs  sapiently  began  to  make  the  roof  before  they  laid  the 
constitutional  foundations.  That  the  measure  is  almost  as  un¬ 
readable  as  it  is  politically  unworkable,  a  glance  will  show.  In 
New  boutliM  ales  the  Chamber  is  to  consist  of  36  members,  ‘24  of 
whom  are  to  be  elected  by  the  people  :  the  remainder  to  be  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  (Town,  which  is  virtually  giving  all  authority  and 
influence  to  the  Crown.  True,  the  colonists  are  empowered  to 
alter,  if  they  see  fit ;  but  this  is  onlv  to  create  heart-burnings. 
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and  divisions,  and  strife,  when  a  hearty  unanimity  of  sentiment 
and  action  is  essential  as  the  tirst  step  to  success.  Why  not,  as 
Mr.  Hume  pertinently  sugjxcsted,  give  the  colonies  the  option 
of  one  or  two  Chambers  ?  All,  however,  that  was  said,  and  very 
forcibly  said,  on  this  point,  was  resisted  by  the  Government 
assertion,  supported  by  some  very  petty  equivocation  from  the 
red-tapists,  that  the  proposal  was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  colonists.  And  this  was  said  in  opposition  to  the  recorded 
opinion  of  Sir  William  Denison,  in  favour  of  two  Chambers  ;  of 
Sir  C.  ritzroy  to  the  like  effect ;  and  by  the  preference  declare  d 
by  the  existing  Legislative  Council  of  New  South  Wales,  com¬ 
posed  as  it  is  of  government  nominees.  This  has  been  un¬ 
answerably  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  public  testimony  of 
Mr.  Lowe,  a  distinguished  member  of  tbe  liCgislative  Council  at 
Sydney.  ‘  I  am  enabled  to  state,’  said  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  able 
address  to  the  Colonial  Leform  Society,  on  the  3rd  of  June 
last,  while  the  bill  was  still  in  progress — ‘  I  am  enabled  to  state, 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  alleged  to  the  contrary  in  the  J  louse  of 
Commons,  there  is  no  feeling  whatever  in  the  Australian  colo¬ 
nics  against  the  existence  of  two  Chambers  as  such.  Though 
there  have  been  disputes  as  to  whether  there  should  be  one  or 
two  Councils  or  Chambers,  those  disputes  have  always  been 
raised,  and  the  arguments  always  conducted,  upon  matters 
totally  irrespective  of  the  real  and  practical,  or  even  the  abstract 
merits  of  the  case.’  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lowe  showed  that 
tliere  was  the  most  indisputably  complete  feeling  against  the 
sVvStem  of  nomination.  In  this  respect  the  Whigs  have  not 
advanced  beyond  the  political  blunders  of  Pitt — in  oppressing 
the  (-anadas  with  the  bureaucratic  "weight  of  a  nominated  council. 
The  talk  about  preserving  the  power  of  the  (hown — in  other 
words,  the  irresponsible  misgovernment  of  the  C'olonial  Office — 
IS  the  most  nauseous  cant,  coming  from  the  lips  of  men  who 
profess  the  principles  of  self-government.  If  the  Whigs  arc 
really  anxious  to  grant  self-government,  and,  as  their  act  asserts, 
to  give  the  colonists  a  right  to  choose  for  themselves,  why  not  resort 
to  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  empower  the  existing  colonial 
authorities  to  convene  constituent  assemblies  for  the  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  these  vital  points.  Looking  at  the  whole  question, 
unbiassed  by  any  views  of  interest  in  the  matter,  we  cannot  see 
that  this  great  Whig  measure  has  done  more  for  the  colonies  than 
to  weaken  the  tics  of  affection  wdiich  bind  them  to  the  mother 
country ;  for,  sooner  or  later,  they  must  exercise  their  inalien¬ 
able  right  of  choosing  for  themselves.  We  need  not  enlarge  on 
the  details  of  a  measure  as  pregnant  with  colonial  and  inter¬ 
colonial  contentions,  as  it  is  devoid  of  sound  political  expediency, 
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further  than  to  say  that  (jovernment  did  not  insist  on  the  federal 
clauses  in  the  House  of  Lords.* 

The  constitutional  acts  of  omission  arc  more  numerous.  Mr. 
Moffat’s  Bankruj)t  and  Insolvent  Members  Hill  deservedly  re¬ 
ceived  the  coup  do  (jracc  of  a  hearty  rejection.  W  v  have  little 
sympathy  for  the  class  ostensibly  affected  by  this  bill  ;  but  we 
have  a  paramount  respe  ct  for  the  rights  of  the  people  to  choose 
whom  they  will  to  represent  their  wants  and  wishes  in  the 
national  council.  The  best  cure  for  the  evil  is  to  teach  the 
jK'ople  belter  notions  with  respect  to  the  solemn  responsibilities 
and  qualifications  of  the  office  of  representative  of  the  people ; 
that  the  wealth  of  trade  has  as  little  to  do  w  ith  legislative  capa¬ 
city  as  the  birth  of  aristocracy.  Englishmen  have  something  to 
unlearn  in  this  respect,  (  re  they  are  set  to  spell  their  political 
primers.  Mr.  Moffat’s  bill  was  one  of  the  most  repulsive  Mam¬ 
mon  offerings  of  the  session.  Pity  it  is  that  his  constituents 
cannot  find  him  something  better  to  do.  Lord  John  Kussclfs 
unbrotherly  treatment  of  his  colleague  in  the  representation  of 
London  is  so  well  known  to  every  newspaper  reader,  that  we 
need  say  nothing  of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  Hill,  nor  of  its 
manifold  subordinate  details.  This  last  remnant  of  religious 
serfage  must  fall,  and  wc  hope  that  in  its  fall  it  will  carry 
away  the  whole  rotten  fabric  of  jiarliamentary  oaths  and 
perjuries.  The  representative  owes  responsibility  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  alone ;  give  them  tlu'ir  constitutional  right  of  free 
and  frt‘quent  choice,  and  no  oaths  w  ill  be  required  to  bind  to 
duty.  For  Lord  John  Uussell’s  glorious  share  in  the  business, 
it  is  probable  the  freemen  of  London  wdll  bear  him  grateful 
remembrance.  A  useful  measure  by  Sir  W ,  Clay,  for  giving 
the  franchise  to  householders  whose  landlords  compound  for 
rates,  was  entombed  with  all  the  utilities.  The  grand  adjustment 
is,  however,  hastening. 

Of  the  class  of  motions  we  have  a  long  list.  'J'he  great  and 
little  charters  had  each  a  field-dav.  Mr.  Feargus  O’Conner’s  was 
summarily  disposed  of  by  a  ‘count  out;’  Mr.  Hume’s  motion 
had  the  honour  of  a  discussion.  There  was  little  of  novelty  in 
the  debate.  'The  M'hig  opponents,  how’ever,  seem  to  be  slipping 
away  from  the  old  ground  of  tinalitv  ;  they  sadly  fear,  dear 
guardian  spirits  of  Old  England,  that  a  new*  agitation  might 
prove  injurious  to  the  firm  establishment  of  free  trade!  Ihc 

*  strength  of  the  Colonial  Reform  party  is  indicated  by  some  of  the 
divmions.  Mr.  Movrntt’s  amendment  against  nominees  of  the  Crown  having 
•cats  in  the  Legislative  Assemhlv,  was  rt'jected  by  165  to  77 ;  and  Mr.  Mal- 
pole’s  for  two  Chambers,  by  lUS  to  147  ;  Sir  M  illiain  Molesworlh’s,  to  tlie 
Mme  eff»*ct,  was  rejected  by  21S  to  150.  The  third  reading  was  carried  in 
the  House  of  Commons  hv  226  to  12H. 
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gjcncral  opposition  was  chiefly  confined  to  vague  iusolcncies  on  ; 
the  rights  of  j)roperty  against  the  rights  of  men,  and  the  motion 
was  rejected  by  to  IH).  Mr.  M  ‘(  iregor’s  claim  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  forfeited  privileges  of  Sudbury  to  the  metropolitan 
districts  around  Chelsea  and  Kensington,  obviously  proposed 
without  due  consideration  to  the  riglits  of  other  places,  was 
rejected  early  in  the  session.  At  a  later  period  ^Ir.  Locke  King 
made  a  moderate  demand  for  the  assimilation  of  the  county 
franchise  in  England  and  Wales  to  that  of  the  boroughs.  Ko 
one  could  foresee  any  ‘  constitutional’  objection  ;  and  Lord  John, 
who  generally  objects  that  reformers  ask  too  soon,  now  objected 
because  they  asked  too  late,  in  the  session.  This  motion  was 
rejected  by  159  to  100.  The  ballot-box  had  an  airing  under 
the  guardianship  of  Mr.  Henry  Berkeley,  but  was  soon  shut  up 
again  hy  170  to  Lil.  It  seems  to  us  bad  policy  to  isolate  this  cjucs- 
tion.'  If  late  should  render  it  coexistent  with  our  limited  electoral 
class,  the  ballot  w^ould  shut  out  the  non-freemen  from  the  asserted 
responsibility  which  llusselitc  philosophers  allege  is  due  to  them 
by  the  freemen.  ITuler  the  true  old  English  system,  to  which  we 
must  come  again  in  a  developed  form,  when  every  man  shall  be 
a  free  man,  it  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  popular  institutions  as  it  is  to  healthy  morals.  With  true 
freedom  of  election,  the  ballot,  we  submit,  would  not  be  a  social 
necessity,  as  the  Virginian  republic  has  freely  and  honourably 
testilied.  A  matter  of  jiarliamentary  form  deserves  a  word  of 
notice.  In  resolutions  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
House  has  generally  the  opportunity  of  reconsideration  ;  but  in 
addresses  to  the  Crown  the  action  is  immediately  operative,  and 
the  Crown  must  obey,  or  place  itself  in  antagonism  to  the  people. 
Lord  John  Kussell  sees  inconvenience  in  it,  and  proposes  to 
amend  by  referring  all  such  addrc'sscs  to  a  committee,  a  report 
from  w  hich  w  ould  afford  the  desired  opportunity  for  rediscussion. 
It  is  a  small  matter,  uncpiestionably,  as  the  antagonist  elements  of 
the  State  are  now’  so  quietly  settled ;  but  for  times  of  hostility 
between  kings  and  people  the  utility  of  the  rule  is  obvious. 
Ihe  question  only  claims  notice  as  an  indication  of  insatiate 
desire  to  tinker  away  old  rights. 

i  he  ne.xt  class  of  measures  relates  to  public  administration. 
Ihcsc  are  upw  ards  of  forty  in  number,*  but  as  the  larger  portion 
consist  of  routine  and  other  formal  matters  of  detail,  the  subjects 
of  comment  may  be  reduced  to  easy  stateimuit.  The  most 
creditable  reforms  of  the  session  are  some  of  those  which  relate 
to  the  administration  of  the  law’.  M’^c  are  chiefly  indebted, 
as  Well  directly  as  through  good  example,  to  the  talents  and  un- 
H'etarian  s])irit  of  the  learned  gentleman,  who  in  the  (’arly  part 
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of  the  session  was  Solicitor-General,  but  who  now^  fills  the 
highest  forensic  office.  If  any  man  be  more  peculiarly  fitted  than 
another  to  render  the  office  of  Attorney-General  popular,  it  is  Sir 
John  Komilly.  But  while  we  join  in  paying  respect  to  his  high 
character,  talents,  and  legal  attainments,  w’e  must  express  some 
regret  that  he  has  not  always  exhibited  a  sacred  regard  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone  of  our  liberties — trial  by  jury.  This  may  arise  from 
his  education  as  a  chancery  lawyer ;  his  ne^v  office  will  afibrd 
him  better  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  practical  worth  of 
our  admirable  and  too  little  studied  jury  system.  If  he  is  to 
achieve  success  in  the  great  task  he  has  undertaken  of  carrying 
out  legal  reforms,  it  can  only  be  by  clearing  away  the  rubbish 
which  has  grown  on  our  noble  common-law.  An  excellent 
beginning  has  been  made  by  the  reform  introduced  into  the 
Irish  Court  of  (’hancery,  which  must  facilitate  and  cheapen  jus¬ 
tice.  The  first  improvement  is  that  which  enables  the  suitor 
to  proceed  by  petition  instead  of  bill.  The  non-professional 
reader  will  hardly  comprehend  the  distinction,  but  every  one 
who  has  tasted  of  the  excitement  of  a  Chancery  suit  will  under¬ 
stand  the  magnitude  of  the  change  in  cutting  down  costs  and 
delay.  The  power  to  take  vied  voce  evidence  is  not  only  an 
important  change  for  the  facility  of  proceedings,  but  for  the 
right  administration  of  justice.  A  summary  machinery  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  certain  cases  of  common  occurrence,  which  w  ill  get  rid 
of  a  most  expensive  and  utterly  useless  system  of  preliminary 
procedure.  Other  details,  too  technical  for  popular  description, 
will  hardly  prove  less  important  in  practice.  The  only  regret 
we  feel  is,  that  Government  did  not  immediately  propose  the 
same  system  for  our  own  Chancery-courts.  The  act  for  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  process  and  practice  in  the  superior  courts  of  com¬ 
mon  law  in  Ireland  is  also  a  valuable  measure,  embodying  the 
uniformity  of  the  English  system,  and  guarding  against  dishonest 
disposal  of  property  during  process.  It  introduces  some  sim- 
pliHcation  into  the  system  of  pleading,  and  renders  the  sittings  at 
Nisi  Erins  continuous.  Another  act  transfers  the  equity  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  ('ourt  of  Exchequer  to  Chancery,  as  has  for  some 
time  been  the  case  in  England.  In  connexion  w’ith  these  re¬ 
forms,  w’c  may  mention  two  valuable  acts  for  w’hich  Ireland  is 
indebted  to  Sir  John  Komilly.  The  first,  regulating  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  deeds,  is  designed  to  facilitate  and  cheapen  the  sale  of 
real  property,  by  providing  a  land  index,  drawn  up  on  the 
ordnance  map,  particularizing  the  locality,  names,  and  titles  of 
possessors  of  Irish  estates ;  the  other  relates  to  judgment  claims 
upon  property,  which  will  remove  the  difficulties  so  frequently 
interposed  to  an  unquestionable  title.  The  Crime  and  Outrages 
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Act  has  been  continued  from  the  dlst  of  December  until  the 
end  of  next  session  ;  and  an  important  measure  has  been  passed, 
designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  outrages  committed  by  party 
processions.  W  e  may  remark  in  reference  to  the  first,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  carelessness  of  popular  rights,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  permitted  the  bill  to  pass  the  House  of  Lords  before  they 
discovered  that  it  contained  money  clauses,  consequently  the 
work  had  to  be  commenced  de  novo  !  Scotland,  too,  has  shared 
in  the  benefits  by  some  reforms  connected  with  the  Court  of 
Session.  As  regards  the  English  courts,  we  have  to  mention  a 
])artial  reform  of  Chancery  abuses,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Turner.  An  act  ‘  to  diniinisjh  the  delay  and  expense  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  in  England,’  introduces 
a  very  valuable  system  of  j)rocedure,  which  has  been  attended 
with  marked  good  results  in  the  common  law  courts — namely,  of 
submitting  ‘  special  cases  ’  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court.  Another 
provision  will  enable  executors  or  administrators  of  deceased 
persons  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  outstanding  debts 
or  liabilities  affecting  the  personal  estates  of  such  persons,  with¬ 
out  the  delay  and  expense  of  suits  to  administer.  This  act  will 
come  into  operation  at  the  commencement  of  Michaelmas  term. 
Lord  llrougham  has  evidently  been  too  much  occupied  with  the 
weight  of  judicial  duty  unexpectedly  throw  n  on  him  this  session 
to  make  much  progress.  15ut  his  views  as  to  the  importance  of 
consolidating  particular  branches  of  our  statute  law  are  gaining 
ground.  A  codification  of  laws  w  ould  be  a  labour  worthy  of  the 
century.  A  Hungarian  lawyer  conij)iled  the  Urbarium  of  Maria 
'I’heresa  in  thirteen  years,  for  a  supply  of  Tokay  from  the  royal 
cellars.  W^e  have  surely  amongst  our  learned  lawyers,  who 
cultivate  that  noble  learning  as  a  science,  men  able  and  sufficient 
to  digest  our  statute  book  in  half  the  time. 

The  improvement  of  the  science  of  special  pleading  has  not 
escaped  notice,  but,  as  usual  with  W  hig  reformers,  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  bill  has  degenerated  into  a  royal  commission.  The  labour 
is  a  delicate  one.  It  would  bo  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
substitute  a  more  logically  perfect  system  of  statement  to  bring 
parties  to  issue ;  but  time  and  pettifogging  have  introduced 
many  abuses  which  still  remain  to  be  cut  away.  Unfortunately 
this  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  understood  by  lawyers,  and 
there  is  a  professional  bias  amongst  the  heads  of  the  bar  for  things 
as  they  are ;  thanks  to  our  degenerate  system,  or  no  system,  of 
legal  education,  wdiich  teaches  men  from  the  time  they  eat  their 
commons  till  they  mount  the  bench  to  treat  hnv  as  a  ‘  collection 
of  recollections,’  not  as  a  great  and  liberal  science. 

Ihe  minor  legal  reforms  will  excite  less  respect,  loremost  in 
this  group  is  the  County  Courts  Extension  Act,  introduced  by 
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Col.  Fitzroy.  This  is  an  act,  to  say  the  least,  of  very  hasty 
legislation.  The  principle  of  local  tribunals  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  in  a  cheap  and  speedy  form,  is  undoubtedly 
an  admirable  one  ;  but  there  is  another  principle  of  equal  import¬ 
ance,  and  that  is,  the  elHcient  administration  of  justice,  coinci¬ 
dent  with  the  preservation  of  our  rights  and  liberties.  The  county 
courts,  in  strict  consistency  with  the  modern  principle  of  action, 
were  avowedly  established  as  experiments ;  and  have  not  yet 
been  sulEciently  tested.  It  is  no  argument  to  say  that  so  many 
thousand  plaints  have  been  disposed  of  in  so  many  months ; 
llaynau  and  his  butcher  associates  might  make  the  same  parade 
of  their  disposals.  We  have  to  look  at  the  character  of  the  justice 
dealt  out.  Now  though  rumour  is  not  always  trustworthy,  there 
is  proof  to  support  a  very  common  rumour  that  strange  freaks  arc 
at  times  played  in  some  of  these  county  courts.  ‘  County-court 
justice*  is  becoming  as  much  a  proverb  as  ‘judge-made  law’  has 
long  bi'en.  'fo  some  extent  these  tribunals  have  already  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  destroying  the  certainty  of  the  law  as  affects  the  com¬ 
monest  afi’airs  of  life.  This  is  a  natural  result  of  destroying,  or 
discouraging  the  jury  system,  and  leaving  judges,  in  a  multitude 
of  cases,  to  decide  according  to  their  own  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  with  little  responsibility  to  any  power,  and  with  no  ai)peal 
from  their  judgment.  'I'o  make  the  system  work  with  any  re¬ 
gard  to  uniformity  and  certainty  of  legal  administration,  it  is 
clear  that  the  first  requisite  was  a  digested  code  of  laws  ap- 
])licablc  to  tluse  courts.  At  present,  what  is  law  in  one  county, 
is  not  law  in  the  adjoining  jurisdiction.  The  limitation  of 
jurisdiction  to  a  particular  sum  is  a  palpable  absurdity  ;  for,  if 
a  judge  is  qualified  to  determine  rightly  and  justly  in  a  debt  for 
.i’iiO,  why  not  in  .CJ200  or  £2,000  I  Ijcgal  principles  do  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  amounts  involved.  Colonel  Filzroy’s  extension  only 
increases  the  absurdity,  'fherc  was  a  shadow  of  reason  in  the 
argument  for  £20,  that  the  right  of  arrest  stopped  there;  why  did 
(/olonel  Fitzroy,  in  his  fast  career,  stop  short  at  £50  i  Surely  the 
plaintiff  for  £100  has  as  much  right  to  cheap  law  and  bad  justice 
as  the  happy  creditor  for  £50.  The  system  is  radically  bad. 

I  he  public,  in  its  insatiate  thirst  for  cheapness,  would  have  the 
courts  ;  and  the  A\  higs  v.  ere  onlv  too  ready  to  give  a  covert  blow 
to  the  jury  sysiim,  and  provide  for  a  numerous  family  of  hig- 
gishly  disposed  lawyers,  who  had  grown  grey  in  waiting  for 
briefs.  I  he  public  have  now  to  thank  Farliament  for  giving 
them  a  right  of  appeal  to  tribunals  where  some  certainty  of  legal 
administration  prevails.  County-court  justice  will  meet  the  public 
gaze,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  before  many  years  roll  on, 
then*  will  hi'  a  reaction  in  public  feeling,  which  must  lead  to  a 
romplele  u  torm  ot  the  county-court  svslein,  on  some  legal  and 
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common-scnsc  principle.  By  another  act,  Parliament  has  given 
these  courts  jurisdiction  over  charities  individually  small,  but 
presenting  an  aggregate  of  large  amount. 

But  the  Larceny  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  is  a  measure  of  a 
more  obnoxious  and  unconstitutional  character.  It  is  the  most 
direct  blow  given  in  modern  times  to  trial  by  jury.  As  is  usual 
in  measures  of  this  character,  the  tyrannic  provisions  are  skilfully 
disguised  under  plausible  pretences.  Parliament  waxed  so  senti¬ 
mental  in  the  beginning  of  the  dog  days,  that  it  forthwith  abolished 
fair  trial  for  all  juvenile  oHenders,  and  handed  them  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  squirarchy.  Fortunately  the  act  was  much 
crippled  before  it  reached  the  Throne ;  but  enough  remains  to 
rouse  all  men  who  have  the  souls  of  freemen.  It  is  not  very 
often  that  we  can  compliment  the  Tories  for  liberality  ;  but  to 
their  honour  be  it  said,  they  have  rescued  young  men  from  the 
torture  of  the  whip  at  the  discretion  of  any  two  fox-hunting 
justices  sitting  in  a  back  parlour.  Sir  John  Pakington,  a  model 
M.P.,  was  the  legislative  father  of  this  precious  bantling;  may 
his  name  live  for  ever  as  the  man  that  proposed  that  Justice 
Shallow  should  Hog  posterity!  Mr.  Richard  Monkton  Millies 
was  distinguished  amongst  the  whip-school  of  reformers  ;  but 
the  honourable  gentleman  had  a  whole  crotchet  to  himself — the 
‘  Juvenile  OH’enders  Bill,’  which  was,  however,  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  even  with  its  ‘  moderate  degree  of  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,’  for  the  House  of  (’ommons  to  get  over  in  one  session. 

Mr.  I  iWart  was  again  unsuccessful  in  his  motion  for  the  Aboli- 
tion  of  Death  Punishments  ;  it  was  rejected  in  a  listless  House 
by  4t>  to  40.  The  morality  of  the  question  has  since  been  pain¬ 
fully  enforced  by  the  double  suicide  in  Newgate.  Mr.  Page 
M  ood  was  soon  after  refused  permission  to  introduce  a  m(*asure 
for  the  relief  of  those  conscientious  persons  wlio  refuse  to  take  an 
oath.  The  Old  lights  of  Parliament  think  it  is  better  that  justice 
should  suffer  than  for  our  dear  Mother  Church  to  endure  one 
pang  from  the  enlargement  of  liberty  of  conscience. 

Apropos  of  Mother  Church,  she  has  received  some  little  legis¬ 
lative  regard  in  the  past  session.  4'he  Bishop  of  London 
modestly,  but  unsuccessfully,  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  royal 
authority  as  head  of  the  (Hiurch,  by  the  proposal  of  a  new  tri¬ 
bunal  for  heretics.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  received  some 


attention,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped,  for  the  future,  that  secretaries 
"  ill  not  be  permitted  to  abscond  with  £7,000  or  £8,000  of  the 
public  money.  IMr.  Frewen’s  Benefices  in  Plurality  Act  may 
perchance  restrain  too  worldly  divines  from  self-seeking  ;  but  the 
partial  charjicter  of  the  act  may  be  determined  by  the  refusal  of 
Mr.  Hume’s  amendment  to  ])rohibit  all  pluralities.  'The  bishops, 
"’(•  arc  told,  are  so  dreadfully  hard  worked,  that  a  wit  has  pre- 
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dieted  an  early  strike  in  the  Right  Reverend  bench.  Mr.  Cj lad- 
stone,  possibly  apprehensive  of  that  dire  calamity,  suggested 
the  enrolment  of  a  corps  of  working  or  suHVagan  bishops 
for  all  places  of  100, 000  inhabitants.  Lord  John  Russell 
has  promised  to  consider  the  matter  during  the  intervals  of 
grouse-shooting. 

Of  other  questions  affecting  men  in  their  religious  belief,  we 
need  only  name  the  refusal  of  leave  to  Mr.  Anstey  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  penal  laws  against  Roman  Catholics  ;  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  motion  to  abolish  the  Irish  ministers’  money  ;  and 
the  continued  infliction  of  the  Iteijittrn  Donum,  Mr.  Peto’s 
Titles  of  Religious  Congregations  Rill,  and  a  similar  measure 
affecting  Scotland,  passed  early  in  the  session,  and  will  confer 
large  relief  on  the  parties  concerned. 

The  Viceroyalty  (so  called,  says  a  joker,  from  the  vices  of 
royalty)  of  Ireland  Abolition  Rill  was  well  received,  and  stands 
for  future  enrolment  in  the  statute-book.  It  has  been  stigmatized 
as  a  centralizing  job  ;  but  any  one  who  will  spare  the  trouble  to 
distinguish  between  the  essentials  and  accidentals  of  principles, 
will  readily  perceive  the  mistake.  In  truth,  the  Castle  was  the 
central  point  of  Irish  jobbery  and  abuse.  The  strongest  opposi¬ 
tion,  of  course,  comes  from  the  Dublin  shopkeepers,  a  moral 
force  not  very  formidable.  The  proposal  is  to  give  a  permissive 
power  to  abolish  the  office,  and  create  a  new  Secretary  of  State  ; 
the  establishment  in  the  Phocnix-park  to  be  kept  up  for  the  use 
of  real  royalty.  Lord  John  Russell  contem])lates  votes  in  supply 
to  defray  the  costs  of  the  royal  visits,  and  to  ‘  endear  her  Majesty 
still  more  to  the  hearts  of  her  subjects.’ 

That  monstrous  specimen  of  hasty  and  inconsiderate  legisla¬ 
tion,  the  11  and  12  of  Viet.  c.  02,  entitled,  ‘  An  Act  lor  ])ro- 
moting  the  Public  Health,’  is  beginning  to  attract  public 
attention  now  that  the  public  feel  the  effects  of  its  despotic  pro¬ 
visions.  Two  acts  have  been  passed  this  session — hurried  with 
indecent  haste — bringing  several  unfortunate  towns  under  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  oligarch v  of  Gwydr-house.  All  the  central¬ 
izing  efforts  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  of  Austria,  of  which  wc  have 
lately  heard  so  much,  were  nothing  compared  with  the  sweeping 
inroads  on  self-government,  which  this  Roard  arc  making  in 
England,  unheeded  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  Some  curious 
facts  have  been  brought  to  light  in  reference  to  these  bills.  So 
reckless  >vere  the  Procrustean  framersof  this  public -health  scheme, 
that  they  not  only  abrogated  the  rights  of  towns,  but  they  have, 
by  a  side  blow,  broken  down  the  law  of  Parliament  itself.  It 
has  always  been  required,  prior  to  legislation  on  matters  of  local 
interest,  that  the  assent  of  the  majority  of  the  people  should  be 
signified  in  the  most  formal  manner.  Rut  to  bring  any  town 
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within  the  grasp  of  this  Crow'n-appointcd  board,  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  that  one- tenth  of  the  ratepayers  should  make  a  demand  by 
petition.  As  the  adult  male  population  docs  not  exceed  one- 
fifth  of  the  w  hole,  an  entire  community  may  now  be  coerced  by 
less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  in  defiance  of  the 
common  law,  and  the  standing  orders  of  Parliament.  Verily  we 
live  in  times  of  great  progress.  Newspaper  readers  may  per¬ 
chance  have  seen, in  some  of  the  Parliamentary  reports,  inthe  latter 
part  of  the  session,  mention  made  of  ‘  General  Hoard  of  Health  ’ 
Bills,  respectively  numbered  1  and  2,  Our  daily  journals,  with 
their  usual  care  for  the  public  interest,  allowxd  them  to  pass  as 
matters  altogether  unworthy  of  their  notice.  These  measures 
demand  the  gravest  consideration,  for  they  have  made  a  grievous 
inroad  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Certain  towns  are  thereby 
brought  under  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Board  of  Health  merely 
by  the  insertion  of  their  names  in  the  schedules  to  the  act ;  the 
tow’ns  are  subject  to  ])rovisional  orders  of  the  Board,  which  have 
the  force  and  ojieration  of  so  many  private  Acts  of  Parliament 
severally  applicable  to  those  places.  But  neither  have  the  pro¬ 
visions  which  the  standing  orders  of  I’arliament  require  in  the 
case  of  private  acts  been  complied  with  as  to  any  one  of  those 
places,  nor  have  the  clauses  of  any  one  of  those  provisional 
orders  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  any  committee  of 
either  House  of  Parliament!  Worse  even  than  this,  they  give 
the  full  force  of  acts  of  Parliament  to  provisions  and  regula¬ 
tions  not  included  in  the  acts ;  in  other  words.  Parliament  has 
ordained  that  the  people  must  obey  some  other  law,  or  laws, 
made  by  another  body.  Nero’s  invisible  inscription  of  the  law 
w  as  not  more  atrocious  than  this.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  made 
an  indignant,  but  unsuccessful,  protest  in  the  House  of  liOrds 
against  these  most  illegal  and  tyrannic  acts,  and,  will  it  be 
credited,  not  a  syllable  of  his  able  speech  was  reported  by  the 
newspapers  ?  Is  there  an  organized  conspiracy  against  our 
liberties  ?  Happily  the  true  character  of  this  Board  is  becoming 
known,  and,  looking  at  the  agitation  which  has  commenced  in 
different  tow  ns,  w^c  arc  not  without  hope  that  it  may  be  brought 
to  a  strict  account  next  session.  With  all  its  mighty  promises  of 
sanitary  reform,  the  Board  has  yet  done  nothing  in  fulfilment  of 
Its  mission  but  pay  salaries  and  impose  taxes.  We  beg  pardon — 
it  has  succeeded,  through  its  influence  in  I’arliament,  in  checking 
all  efibrts  at  self-improvement.  But  for  this  charlatan  Board, 
the  metropolis  might  now  feel  assured  of  a  copious  supply  of 
w'ater,  by  the  only  safe  and  reliable  means  of  private  enterprise. 
Ihe  Procrusteans  are  now  preparing  to  monopolize  all  the  water 
and  gas  supply  of  the  kingdom.  Let  the  public  be  warned  in 
time ;  they  have  no  hope  of  safety  from  their  irresponsible  law- 
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makers,  unless  they  apply  early  and  lirmly  a  large  weight  of  that 
moral  force  termed  the  pressure  from  without. 

From  the  same  sUgnant  source  has  sprung  that  monstrous 
production,  the  Metropolitan  Interments  Act,  which,  though  it 
stands  in  bold  letters  on  the  statute  book,  we  can  hardly  believe 
to  be  seriously  meant  as  a  law.  The  care  which  (government 
and  the  Hoard  have  taken  to  provide  for  a  large  staff  of  well- 
paid  ofheiids,  however,  shows  that  mischief  is  meant.  Sidney 
Smith  had  a  theory  that  Lord  Ashley  would  one  day  super¬ 
sede  the  law  of  nature,  and  never  stop  till  he  had  placed  the 
suckling  of  all  the  babies  in  the  hands  of  the  legislature.  The 
witty  canon  never  imagined  that  under  the  influence  of  that 
noble  busy-body  her  Majesty’s  Government,  by  authority  of  act 
of  parliament,  would  set  up  business  in  the  cheap  undertaker 
line.  Yet  so  it  is,  Carlisle  and  Company  have  set  up  business, 
and  defied  competition.  Government  is  now  empowered  to  shut 
up  all  the  graveyards  of  the  metropolis,  and  to  put  down  the 
undertakers,  'fhe  scandals  of  the  graveyard  desecration,  which 
all  men  admitted  and  all  deplored,  are  only  exceeded  by  this 
scandalous  measure.  The  act  goes  far  to  abrogate  every  con¬ 
stitutional  sah'guard  to  our  liberties,  reared  by  tlie  toil  and 
blood  of  our  forefathers.  M  by  did  John  Hampden  and  the 
brave  spirits  of  the  seventeenth  century  struggle  against  ship- 
money  (  It  was  a  folly  of  our  ancestors  !  In  the  nineteenth 
century,  Parliament  tells  the  Crown,  you  may,  under  your  sign 
manual,  appoint  a  power  to  tax  the  people  at  discretion,  and 
without  their  consent.*  Boldly  it  defies  every  constitutional 


•  ‘  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  General  Board  of  Health  shall  act  in  the 
execution  of  this  act ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  her  Majesty,  from  time  to 
time,  by  warrant  under  the  royal  sign  manual,  to  appoint  one  member  of  such 
Hoard  in  addition  to  the  members  of  such  Hoard  which  her  Majesty  may  Ik* 
authorized  to  appoint  under  onv  other  act  or  acts,  and  at  itUaaure  to  remove 
the  member  so  appointed  ;  ami  such  Board  shall  for  tiie  ])urposes  ot  this 
act  1h*  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  “  General  Hoard  ot 
Health,**  and  by  that  name  shall  have  perpetual  succession  and  a  common 
M*al,  \:c.’ — Section  2.  Contrast  this  witli  the  5-4th  section,  which  inter  aha 
provides  that  after  interment  has  been  ordered  to  be  discontinued  within  the 
district,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  case  it  ajipear  to  the  said  Hoard  tliat  the  lees 
and  sums  received  by  them  under  this  act  will  be  insullicient  in  any  year  to 
defray  tbeir  exjK'iises,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  Hoard  to  issue  a  warrant 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  by  which  they  shall  command  them,  out  ol  the 
money  collected  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  pay  the  amount  mentioned  in 
the  warnint  within  forty  days  of  the  delivery  thereof!  If  the  money  in 
hand  is  insudicient  for  the  purpose,  they  are  to  levy  a  sjiecial  rate  ot  one 
iK'nny  in  the  pound,  with  the  same  *  fwicers^  remedies^  and  privtlepeSj  as  tor 
levying  money  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  with  provisions  for  the  distress  and 
.^le  of  gootla, \*c.  By  Section  50,  in  places  where  there  is  no  poor-rate  the 
Hoard  are  empowered  to  assi'ss !  We  entreat  the  rc'ader  to  prot  ire  and 
‘'tiuU  thi>aet.  It  may  be  purchased  of  the  Queen’s  printer  for  1*.  \  \d. 
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declaration  of  the  people’s  prerogative,  not  only  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  but  of  self-taxation.  It  is  a  step  towards  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  for  it  declares  the  inutility  of,  and  destroys  all 
effort  at,  self-improvement.  (Government  is  secured  in  a  profit¬ 
able  monopoly  of  the  grave.  No  man  can  be  buried  except  by 
act  of  ])arliament.  Our  progress  is  boundless  ;  we  have  out¬ 
stripped  the  sumptuary  laws  of  republican  Home.  The  jl'hnilia 
lex  only  regulated  the  quantity  and  quality  of  meats  for  the 
citizen’s  table,  and  the  Lex  Opjna  the  colour  of  the  ladies*  gowns  ; 
the  Ashlevs  and  Carlisles  of  England  now  direct  the  making  of 
graves  and  the  form  of  coffins.*  Next  year  we  shall  probably 
have  a  supplementary  act,  with  a  pattern  for  grave-clothes. 

With  no  res])ect  for  the  riglits  of  the  ])eople  in  the  matter  of 
taxation,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  l^arliament  would  show 
much  regard  for  economy  of  expenditure.  It  has  been  reckless 
in  provisions  for  compensation.  'J'here  is  to  be  compensation  to 
cemetery  companies  ;  compensation  to  incumbents,  clerks,  and 
sextons ;  comj)ensation  in  res])ect  of  non-parochial  burial- 
grounds,  as  also  for  fees  payable  for  parochial  ])urposcs  ;  in 
short,  there  is  no  end  to  compensation,  and  prospective  plunder, 
'i’he  provision  respecting  the  *  ilurial  Service  and  Incumbents 
(Compensation  Fund,’  is  a  nice  example  of  the  way  in  w'hich  our 
loud-mouthed  liberal  reformers  deal  with  the  public  purse.  To 
compensate  incumbents,  the  Board  is  to  pay  for  loss  of  fees  the 
sum  of  6s.  2r/.,  where  a  body  is  buried  in  a  ground  provided 
by  this  act,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  shilling  w’hcn  it  is  a 
pauper’s  funeral.  'I'his  fund  is  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  chap¬ 
lains,  and  an  annuity  to  the  incumbent  of  every  parish,  where 
interment  is  discontinued  under  tliis  act.  It  is  solemnly  ordained 
that  a  hundred  successors  of  the  Apostles  shall  fatten  like  ghouls 
on  the  graves  of  paupers.  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  our 
new  social  reforms.  The  act  is  a  metropolitan  act ;  next  ses¬ 
sion  we  may  expect  one  for  the  United  Kingdom.  And  where 
M  ere  the  j)eople  of  England  while  their  irresponsible  delegates 
were  thus  robbing  them  and  fixing  a  grinding  monopoly  in 
traffic  of  the  dead  (  Shut  up  in  measureless  content  or  hound¬ 
ing  on  the  fast  men  of  legislation  to  the  work  of  liberty  destruc¬ 
tion.  For  not  w'orse  encroachments  than  these  on  the  rights  of 
the  peo])le,  Charles  the  First  lost  his  head,  and  his  son  was 
driven  from  the  throne. 

In  passing  one  of  the  routine  Boor  Law  Continuance  Acts, 

*  ‘  'Hie  said  Hoard  may  make  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  as  to  the  d<^th 
and  formation  of  graves  and  places  of  interment,  the  naiure  of^  the  cejjins 
to  be  received  in  the  burial-grounds,  the  time  and  mode  of  removing  bodies, 
and  generally  as  to  all  matters  connected  with  the  good  order  of  such  burial- 
grounds.* — Section  23. 
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the  Poor  Law  Commissioner  informed  Parliament  that  it  is  his 
intention  to  bring  forward  a  measure  next  session  on  the  law  of 
settlement.  The  hint  should  not  be  lost  by  the  public.  Lnder 
this  head  we  have  to  mention  an  unconstitutional  act  passed 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Halsey,  for  charging  rates  on  small  tene¬ 
ments  on  landlords.  It  contains,  of  course,  a  plausible  preamble, 
embodying  every  good  wish  for  the  w'elfare  and  better  lodgment 
of  the  humbler  classes  ;  but  the  only  result  w  ill  be  to  convert 
rating  from  the  healthy  system  of  direct  to  indirect  taxation. 
The  landlords  will,  of  course,  not  fail  to  charge  the  rates  in  the 
quarterly  bills.  'J’ruly  infinitesimal  is  the  amount  of  wisdom 
with  which  the  world  is  now-a-days  governed ! 

Mr.  Milner  Gibson’s  project  for  the  establishment  of  a  scries 
of  county  boards  analogous  to  the  borough  councils,  to  fix  and 
control  the  county  rates,  wms  brought  forw’ard  as  a  bill,  and 
referred  to  a  select  committee.  We  shall  probably  bear  more  of 
it  next  year.  One  of  the  best  points  urged  in  favour  of  the 
measure  came  from  a  'I'ory  member.  Mr.  Frewxn  remarked  that 
the  constitution  restrains  peers,  in  their  legislative  capacity,  from 
interfering  with  money  bills ;  yet  our  county  taxation  is  imposed 
and  managed  by  an  irresponsible  magistracy  appointed  through 
the  lords-lieutcnant,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  peers.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  desirable  of  constitutional  reforms ;  but  not  on 
the  empirical  principle  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  measure.  It  must  be 
constitutional  renovation  ;  not  reform,  in  the  modern  sense  of 
that  much-abused  word.  The  subject  is,  how'ever,  too  large  and 
important  to  be  summarily  discussed. 

The  treatment  of  criminals  received  some  discussion.  The 
Convict  Prison  Pill  provides  for  the  separate  confinement  of 
convicts  for  eighteen  months  prior  to  exile,  on  the  system  so 
much  censured  lately  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  Early  in  the  session 
Mr.  Adderley  proposed  a  repeal  of  the  acts  which  give  the 
determination  ot  the  places  to  which  convicts  should  be  sent  to 
the  Privy  Council.  He  wisely  and  calmly  urged  that  the 
direct  control  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Parliament.  The 
Attorney-General  of  the  day  exhibited  his  profound  constitu¬ 
tional  learning  by  declaring  that  it  was  an  attack  on  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  the  House  rejected  the  measure  by  110  to 
78.  Of  course  it  could  not  consistently  act  otherwise,  and 
pursue  its  system  of  delegating  all  its  pow’er  to  Crown  com¬ 
missioners. 

I  he  (lovernment  proposal  for  the  reform  of  the  administration 
of  the  \\  oods  and  borests  is  postponed  till  next  session.  Some 
jobbing  or  self-seeking  is  meditated,  under  the  plea  of  better 
management.  Ihc  House  of  Commons  refused  even  to  listen  to 
a  proposal  to  inquire  into  the  extravagant  mismanagement  of 
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the  affairs  of  the  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster.  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  deals  just  as  it  pleases  with  the  property  of  the 
people,  of  course  had  no  right  to  ask  anything  concerning  lands 
in  which  that  mysterious  abstraction,  the  Crown,  has  an  interest! 

There  is  a  considerable  group  of  routine  acts  relating  to  the 
army  and  navy.  Thanks  to  the  massacres  of  Rajah  Rrooke,  we 
have  got  partially  rid — by  the  Pirates’  Head-money  Act — of  the 
disgraceful  practice  of  paying  blood-money  to  the  slayers  of 
pirates.  We  have  no  sympathy  for  sea-attorneys,  as  Byron  says  ; 
but  w’e  object  to  pay  bribes  to  our  navy  to  do  its  duty.  But  this 
is  the  Government  principle.  Virtue  and  the  sense  of  duty  are 
so  rare  and  small  in  public  officers,  that  we  must  prompt  them  by 
bribes.  Mr.  Hume’s  proposed  inquiry  into  the  Borneo  slaugliter 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  signally  rejected.  The  rajah — the 
great  moral  conqueror  of  the  age — the  hero  of  Exeter-hall,  has 
done  more  for  the  exposure  of  the  ‘  Borneo  humbug’  than  all  the 
motions  that  could  occupy  the  House  from  Easter  to  M  hitsuntide. 
The  mighty  man  has  fallen  from  bis  heroship  to  the  vulgar  level 
of  the  Hudsons.  Rajah  Brooke,  by  his  own  letter,  puts  Exeter- 
hall  to  shame  ;  antimony  monopoly  and  a  baronetcy  he  admits 
were  the  moving  causes,  not  moral  glory  or  conquest.  Oh,  what  a 
falling  off  was  tliere,  my  countrymen  I  In  connexion  with  naval 
administration.  Parliament  has  insisted  on  a  tardy  act  of  justice 
to  the  assistant-surgeons,  in  giving  them  proper  accommodation 
at  sea.  The  indignity  with  which  these  valuable  officers  have 
been  treated,  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  they  do  not  spring 
from  the  aristocracy. 

Social  schemes  and  motions  were  plentiful  as  A\  hig  promises. 
The  adjustment  of  the  flictory  question,  stirred  up  by  Mr.  Baron 
Parke’s  judgment  on  the  relay  system,  >vas  taken  up  by  Lord 
Ashley  with  the  gravest  declarations  against  compromise.  But 
his  lordshij),  with  all  the  ease  of  a  practised  expediency  doctor, 
came  into  the  views  of  the  Government.  The  mighty  war  has 
terminated  by  a  compromise.  Labour  is  to  be  for  sixty  instead 
of  fifty  -eight  hours  per  week.  We  have  seen  notliing  to  alter 
the  opinion  long  held  by  sound  thinkers,  that  legislative  inter¬ 
ference  of  tliis  character  wjis  not  only  unprincipled,  but  useless  ; 
but,  if  there  is  to  be  legislation,  it  is  only  consistent  and  decent 
that  the  enactments  should  be  real.  The  projects  of  the  baby- 
suckling  class  do  not  seem  quite  so  numerous  as  in  past  years. 
Still,  the  list  before  us,  and  the  attendant  speechification,  is  some¬ 
what  appalling.  The  journeymen  bakers  of  the  metropolis  were 
again  plaintiffs  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Doubtless,  their  lot  is 
a  hard  one  ;  but  why  do  not  they  trust  like  the  drapers’  assis¬ 
tants,  who  have  so  successfully  trusted  in  the  generosity  of  the 
public  ;  or,  like  the  journeymen  tailors,  look  to  their  own  exertions 
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in  self-improvement  and  for  self-depcndtmce.  Mr.  Slancy,  a  man 
of  great  practical  benevolence,  but  of  very  ‘  fast*  principles,  had 
two  motions,  one  for  a  committee  ‘  to  consider  on  the  plans  not 
connected  with  political  changes,  which  might  be  devised  for  the 
social  improvement  of  the  labouring  classes,’  negatived  ;  the 
other,  for  a  select  committee  to  consider  the  means  of  removing 
obstacles  and  giving  facilities  to  safe  investments  of  savings — 
granted.  'I'here  have  been  loud  lamentations  in  the  sentimental- 
humanitarian  camp  on  the  apathy  of  Parliament  thereupon.  But, 
to  our  humble  apprehension,  it  seems  that  until  juster  notions 
prevail  with  respect  to  the  measure  and  office  of  legislation,  such 
motions  are  only  idle  and  mischievous  word-wasting. 

The  Government  act  with  respect  to  savings’  banks  will  do 
goo<l  by  introducing  the  element  of  responsibility  into  their 
management ;  and  Mr.  Sotheron’s  bill  relating  to  the  affairs  of 
friendly  societies  is  calculated  to  check  fraud  and  mismanage¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley’s  bill  for  permitting  marriages  with  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister  was  better  appreciated  this  session.  It 
has  reached  the  House  of  Lords  with  some  prospect  of  success, 
'fhe  question  has  been  so  fully  and  repeatedly  discussed  in  these 
pages,  that  we  need  only  advert  slightly  to  the  state  of  opinion 
exhibited  in  Parliament.  The  subject  was  jibly  argued  on  both 
sides,  and  with  tolerable  fairness  by  all  parties.  The  theologi¬ 
cal  ground  of  opposition  was  hardly  so  dogmatically  maintained 
as  on  former  occasions ;  and  considering  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Christian  Church  has  been  so  fluctuating,  and  that  our  pro¬ 
hibitory  statute  luis  attained  the  venerable  age  of  fifteen  years, 
it  w  as  not  surprising  even  in  a  Parliament  of  Church  and  State 
men,  that  it  should  have  been  confined,  with  the  exception 
of  some  ‘  mystification  of  Leviticus,’  by  Chancery  barristers,  to 
the  sturdy  opponents  of  all  freedom,  religious  and  social.  The 
argument  w'as  practically  kept  to  the  issue  of  social  expediency. 
Ill  support  of  the  allegation  of  inexpediency,  it  w’as  contended 
that  it  would  chill  and  restrict  the  pure  and  warm  sympathy  which 
exists  between  brothers  and  sisters  in  law  ;  that  a  wife  would 
regard  her  sister  w’ith  suspicion  or  jealousy  as  the  possible 
successor  in  her  husband’s  affections ;  and  lastly,  as  regards  the 
offspring  of  the  first  marriage,  the  second  wife  would  be  changed 
from  the  affectionate  aunt  into  the  jealous  step-mother.  Ihe 
attsumption  in  the  first  point  is  very  obvious,  and  the  conclusion 
M  illegitimate.  No  mere  human  ordinance  can  have  the  effect 
implied ;  purity  of  feeling  under  such  relations  cannot  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  Act  of  Parliament.  And  is  it  not  a  monstrous  im¬ 
putation  on  the  character  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  women  of 
England.^  Ihe  second  assertion  is  equally  illogical.  It  is  dis- 
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proved  by  facts  precedent  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  by 
many  dying  requests.  We  could  speak  of  several  within  onr 
personal  knowledge.  To  justify  the  last  objection,  one  must 
take  a  very  low  estimate  of  human  nature,  and  depart  altogether 
from  the  opinions  entertained  from  the  earliest  times  concerning 
the  character  of  woman.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  natural  affections  of  the  aunt  will  be  increased  in  the  new 
relation  of  parent  ?  All  observation  tends  to  support  this  liberal 
and  common  sense  view  of  the  case.  This  grievous  restriction 
on  freedom  and  human  happiness  requires  stronger  arguments 
in  justification  than  any  urged  in  the  late  debates.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  proved  beyond  dispute  that  the  restriction  is  not  only 
destructive  to  the  happiness  of  thousands,  but  is  a  great  social  evil. 
The  law  may  declare  such  connexions  unlawful,  but  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  them.  The  State,  in  its  over  anxiety  to  prevent  that  which 
dogma  declares  to  be  sin.  forces  the  commission  of  another  of  which 
there  is  no  question  ;  for  all  the  casuistry  of  lligh-Churchism 
cannot  disprove  the  fact,  that  this  new  civil  law  has  encouraged 
much  sin  against  the  law  of  God. 

The  legislative  attempts  at  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  are  only  remarkable  for  want  of  consistency  and  un¬ 
thinking  wrath.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  prevent  the  old 
applewomen  of  Lambeth  from  competing  with  the  established 
shopocracy.  When  we  see  more  exertion  made  to  begin  the 
good  w  ork  at  home  we  shall  be  ready  to  applaud  the  motives  of 
the  reformers.  The  resolutions  w  ith  respect  to  the  l^ost-office 
are  more  worthy  of  respect.  Men  cannot  be  too  much  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  seventh-day  rest,  as  their  birthright 
and  best  social  privilege.  Tt  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  a  good 
example  of  respect  should  be  shown  in  all  the  public  services. 
The  agitation  against  it,  got  up  by  a  few  Sunday  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors,  is  too  contemptible  in  its  gross  materialism  and  selfishness 
to  deserve  serious  notice.  Our  weather-cock  Government  are, 
however,  resolved  to  bend  to  the  tea-basin  storm.  Rare  were  the 
tirades — terrible  the  denunciations,  from  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  liberal  journalists,  from  Whiggism  to  democracy,  against  the 
ministers  of  the  Crown,  for  not  taking  violent  measures  against 
the  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons!  Oh,  liberalism, 
liberalism,  when  wilt  thou  be  consistent  ? 

Education,  too,  was  a  feature  in  the  parliamentary  socialism  of 
the  session.  Our  view's  on  the  great  subject  have  been  so  often 
expressed,  that  we  need  only  say,  with  all  respect  for  Mr.  Fox’s 
^lents,  that  his  modified  system  of  state  drill  w  as  prop(*rly  re¬ 
jected.  Lord  Alelgnnd,  a  new’  candidate  for  senatorial  honours, 
was  signally  defeated  in  his  maiden  effort  to  centralize  Scottish 
education  in  a  government  board.  Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton’s  zealous 
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attempt  at  Church  national  education  in  Ireland,  was  rejected  by 
225  to  142.  In  the  Lords,  that  meek  man,  the  Earl  of  llarrowhy, 
broke  a  lance  with  the  Privy  Council.  Considerinf^  that  ^lothcr 
(’hurch  has  had  80  per  cent,  of  the  funds,  we  cannot  sufliciently 
admire  the  modest  valour  of  her  champion. 

The  subject  of  university  reform  received  much  discussion, 
which  may  assist  the  public  in  properly  directini'  its  elforts. 
It  is  a  delicate  question,  involving  the  adjustment  of  many  sub¬ 
sidiary  points  of  right,  and,  therefore,  can  only  be  dealt  with 
by  l*arliament  after  the  gravest  consideration.  The  corporations 
of  the  universities  require  much  improvement  in  the  way  of 
removal  of  encroachments  on  public  right,  to  bring  them  back 
into  that  wholesome  state  of  educational  utility  in  which  they 
were  anterior  to  the  Keformation, 

‘  When  learning,  like  a  stranger  come  from  far, 

Sounding  through  Christian  lands  her  trumpet,  roused 
Peasant  and  king 

and  before  the  colleges  obtained  a  monopoly  in  tuition,  and 
assumed  an  unlawful  and  irresponsible  control  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  universities.  liOrd  John  Russell,  with  large  ])ro- 
fessions  of  zeal  for  reform,  did  the  best  he  could  to  procrastinate 
the  settlement,  lie  has  promised  a  Crown  commission,  which, 
w  hether  lawTul  or  unlawful,  cannot  compel  one  word  of  evidence. 
The  information  must  necessarily  be  cx partc^  and  w  e  apprehend 
that,  bad  as  the  House  of  Commons  is,  it  will  hardly  venture  to 
deal  with  the  rights  of  pro])erty  on  such  data. 

A  group  of  measures  relating  to  property  can  only  be  hastily 
nanu'd.  'i'he  Irish  Incumbered  Estates  Act  is  dtsigned  as  a 
supplement  to  recent  Irish  property  legislation.  A  (Jovernment 
lauullord  and  T'enant  Rill  is  postjmned  till  next  session.  Mr. 
Pusey’s  long-agitated  measure  on  the  same  subject  got  through 
the  Commons;  and  ^Ir.  Aglionby's  ell’ort  to  enfranchise  the 
co])y holders  was  defeated.  The  best  motion  of  the  session  was 
Mr.  Locke  King's  for  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  Ircc 
transfer  ol  landed  property,  and  for  distributing  such  property 
in  cases  of  intestacy  according  to  the  same  rules  which  prevail 
in  respect  ot  personal  property.  Government  only  saw’  a  sea  ot 
troubles,  and  material  dillicultics,  and  the  motion  was  lost  by 
no  to  58.  4'his  young  member  has  already  acquitted  himscll 
so  ably  in  one  or  tw’o  questions  of  magnitude,  that  we  venture  to 
hope  we  see  in  the  son  ol  the  biographer  of  John  Locke,  and  the 
grandson  ot  Ryron,  one  of  the  future  liberal  statesmen  of  England. 
A  better  claim  to  public  approval  could  not  be  than  to  work  out 
the  great  social  question  of  free-trade  in  the  soil  of  England. 

I’iuance  was  a  very  heavy  department  of  the  session,  large  in 
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perpetration,  but  larger  in  omission ;  and  as  the  alarming  in¬ 
crease  of  our  paper  warns  to  be  as  summarily  dealt  with  as  were 
all  the  reform  proposals  of  the  year.  Our  brilliant  finance 
minister  was  so  bewildered  by  his  embarrassment  of  riches,  in 
the  unwonted  shape  of  a  surplus,  that  he  was  only  thrice  com¬ 
pelled  to  change  the  policy  of  his  stamp  reforms.  At  the  fourth 
attempt,  the  measure  was  knocked  into  some  kind  of  shape,  but 
really  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  relief  to  the  public  is  to 
swallow  up  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  sur])lus,  or,  as  some  say,  to 
add  to  the  revenue.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  does  not  seem  to 
have  made  up  his  own  mind  on  the  knotty  point.  Then  we  have 
got  off  the  brick  duties — a  very  useful  relief,  notwithstanding  all 
the  small  sneers  so  plentiful.  How  much  of  the  National  Debt 
is  to  be  liquidated  by  the  balance,  remains  for  history  to  tc'll. 
M  ith  a  balance  in  hand,  Mr.  Chancellor  was  sorely  beset  by 
long  and  strong  pulls  at  the  Exchequer.  AVe  can  only  catalogue 
them  and  their  fate:  Mr.  Cobden’s  motion  for  a  reduction  of  ex- 
j)cnditurc  to  the  estimates  of  1835,  was  re  jected  by  to  89. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  project  to  amend  the  poor-laws :  in  other  words  to 
protect  agriculture,  by  ~73  to  ^Ir,  Granth  y  Herkeley’s 

more  honest  protectionist  move,  i298  to  184.  Mr.  Henley’s,  for 
reduction  of  olHcial  salaries,  another  protectionist  manifesto, to 
173.  Colonel  Sibthorp,  for  exempting  farmers  from  income-tax, 
50  to  32.  Mr.  Ilutt,  for  the  abolition  of  the  African  blockade,  232 
to  154.  Lord  Duncan,  for  repeal  of  the  window-tax,  80  to  77.  ^Ir. 
lllackstone,  repeal  of  the  10  per  cent,  addition  on  assessed  taxes, 
130  to  G5.  ^Ir.  Milner  Gibson,  taxes  on  knowledge,  190  to  89. 
Mr.  Ewart,  repeal  of  the  advertisement  duty,  20S  to  39.  Lord  K. 
Grosvenor’s  repeal  of  the  tax  on  attorneys’  and  solicitors’  certifi¬ 
cates,  was  carried  against  Government  in  early  stages,  but  de¬ 
feated  on  the  third  reading  by  a  small  majority.  ^Ir.  Mitchell, 
ship-timber  duties,  45  to  32.  Lord  Naas,  home-made  vspirits  in 
bond,  121  to  120.  Mr.  M‘Grcgor,  marine  assurance  tax  repeal, 
150  to  89.  Sir  E.  Buxton,  against  free  importation  of  slave- 
grown  sugar ;  and  ^Ir.  Cayley,  for  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax, 
247  to  123.  These,  or  some  of  them,  may  [secure  better  treat¬ 
ment  in  ‘  the  financial  year,’  which  hopeful  men  say  is  coming. 
1  he  proposals  for  reduction  in  official  salaries  is  evidence  that 
the  worthy  mariners  at  the  helm  of  our  good  ship  drc.ad  a 
change  of  wind. 

We  have  advanced  €300,000  to  the  distressed  unions  of 
Ireland,  with  a  promise  of  repayment  with  interest.  Some  little 
mirth  was  excited  in  the  discussion  of  this  dull  subject,  by  the 
profound  discovery,  enunciated  by  an  Irish  senator,  that  the 
best  way  to  get  out  of  our  Irish  difficulties  was  never  to  have 
got  into  them.  4’hree  millions  lire  to  be  advanced  to  England 
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and  Ireland  for  the  drainage  of  estates,  to  be  repaid  by  per 
cent,  per  annum,  so  as  to  extinguish  the  debt  in  two-and-twenty 
years.  The  object  is  most  desirable,  but  we  cannot  see  on  what 
principle  the  State  can  justify  its  embarkation  in  the  business 
of  money-lender.  If  we  lend  to  land,  why  not  to  shipping,  to 
manufactures,  or  to  any  other  ‘  interest  ’?  Last,  not  least,  w  e  have 
voted  £12,000  a  year  to  the  young  Duke  of  Cambridge,  w  ho, 
one  might  have  thought,  was  sufficiently  recompensed  for  his 
stupendous  services  to  the  State  by  high  military  rank,  obtained 
through  the  accident  of  royal  birth,  lie  this  as  it  may,  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  family  is  now'  endeared  to  the  nation  by  £24,000  a  year. 

AVe  have  made  so  long  a  review  of  the  leading  events  of  the 
session,  that  our  space  is  exhausted,  and,  perchance,  too,  the 
patience  of  the  reader.  Enough,  how'ever,  has  been  said  to 
point  out  the  evil  results  of  unprincipled,  inconsiderate,  and 
liasty  legislation.  A  search  into  the  causes  may  w  ell  be  reserved 
fur  the  consideration  of  some  other  day. 


3kirf  SJntira. 


^farnap6  with  a  Deceased  JfV/e's  Sister,  Speech  delivered  hy  IF,  Camp- 
hell  Sleiyh^  Esq.y  at  Edinhuryh^  Wednesday^  April  10,  1850. 
llepmt  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  Police  Courts  in  the  Trial  of  IE.  Campbell 
Slriyh^  Esq,,  of  London,  Barrister ~at-luti\  and  Thomas  Russell^  Esq., 
o  f  Hunter-square,  Edinburgh,.  Merchant,  for  an  alleged  Breach  of  the 
Peace  at  the  Public  Meeting  in  the  Music-hall,  April  8,  1850,  held 
with  reference  to  the  Marriage  Affinity  Bill,  By  George  Gunn, 
Reporter.  To  which  is  added,  a  Report  of  the  Speeches  delivered  at 
the  Soirh  given  to  Messrs.  Sleigh  and  Russell,  in  Queen-street  Hall, 
on  Monday  Evening,  April  15,  1850. 

Marriage  with  the  Sister  of  a  Deceased  Wife,  injurious  to  Morals,  and 
unauthorized  by  Holy  Scripture,  By  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  LL.D., 
Rector  of  the  united  Parishes  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  and  St. 
Benct.  Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

The  controversy  respecting  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  is, 
most  probably,  for  the  present  at  a  stand,  as  the  bill  was  withdrawn 
when  it  reached  the  House  of  Lords ;  so  that,  for  some  months  at 
least,  the  one  party  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  the  other  nothing  to 
hope  for.  We  shall  merely,  therefore,  direct  attention  to  the  above 
pamphlets,  without  any  particular  exposition  of  their  contents,  or  any 
nllempt  at  general  argument.  As  the  people  of  Scotland  are  the  most 
opj>osed  to  the  marriage  of  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  in  consequence  of 
3  ^'ing  branded  as  incest  in  their  Confession  of  Faith,  it  was  thought 
..'sirable  to  send  amongst  them  a  gentleman  of  learning,  character. 
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and  ability,  who,  by  holding  public  meetings,  and  inviting  open  dis¬ 
cussion,  might  promote  inquiry  and  diffuse  light.  Mr.  Sleigh  under¬ 
took  this  mission ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  fulrtlled  it  in 
a  manner  at  once  honourable  to  himself  and  to  Ids  cause.  He  employed 
no  sinister  influence  ;  he  acted  boldly  in  the  face  of  day  ;  he  souglit  to 
convince  the  reason  by  argument,  not  to  overwhelm  his  opponents  by 
vituperation ;  and  often  called  upon  and  requested  the  attendance  at  a 
proposed  meeting  of  those  who  were  known  to  be  opposed  to  his 
object.  He  was  assailed  and  calumniated,  menaced  and  abused,  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner ;  but,  in  spite  of  everything,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining,  from  thousands  of  persons,  an  expression  of 
opinion  decidedly  favourable  to  Mr.  Wortley's  bill.  Those  who  know 
Scotland  will  know  that  this  was  no  trifling  achievement.  Of  all 
people  in  the  world,  our  northern  friends  are  the  most  generally 
attached  to  the  traditions  of  their  fathers.  The  great  majority  are 
minutely  alike  in  their  religious  belief,  and  they  often  visit  with  a 
terrible  and  trying  severity  of  opinion  any  who  venture  to  difler  from 
them.  The  consequence  is,  that  impartial  observers  arc  disposed  to 
question  whether  Presbyterian  uniformity  is  the  result  of  the  exercise^ 
or  of  the  abeyance^  of  thought,  and  that  the  proverbial  prudence  of  the 
people  prevents  them  from  hastily  speaking  or  acting  on  the  side  of 
any  dissenting  minority. 

On  the  8th  of  April  last,  a  public  meeting  was  advertised  to  be  held 
at  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament  ayaimt  Mr. 
Wortley’s  bill.  Mr.  Sleigh  attended,  and  wislied  to  ])roposc  an  amend¬ 
ment.  The  Lord  Provost,  Nvho  was  in  the  chair,  gave  orders  to  the 
police  to  eject  him — and  he  was  ejected  accordingly.  It  is  snuiy 
however,  that,  before  the  police-officers  could  reach  him,  the  reverend 
and  other  gentlemen  on  the  platform  treated  him  in  a  most  brutal 
manner,  although  he  did  not  offer  the  slightest  resistance  to  the  officers 
of  justice.  A  highly-respectable  and  most-respected  citizen,  Mr. 
Russell,  shared  a  like  fate,  for  attempting  to  speak  to  a  point  of  order. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Wednesday  the  10th  of  April,*  Mr.  Sleigh  and 
Mr.  Russell  were  fried  before  the  police  court  of  Edinburgh.’  (We  are 
quoting  from  the  preface  to  the  first  of  the  above  ])amphlets.)  *  The 
investigation  occupied  nearly  five  hours.  On  the  part  of  the  defen¬ 
dants,  Maurice  Lothian,  Esq.,  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  William  Tait, 
Esq.,  the  eminent  publisher.  Dr.  Renton,  Professor  Dick,  Thomas  Ire¬ 
land,  Esq.,  and  others,  gave  evidence  that  neither  Mr.  Sleigh  nor  Mr. 
Russell  conducted  themselves  illegally,  nor  in  any  way  disorderly ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  confusion  arose  among  the  reverend  gen¬ 
tlemen  themselves.  Notwithstanding  this  testimony,  the  presiding 
judge  fined  Mr.  Sleigh  two  guineas,  and  Mr.  Russell  one  guinea, 
amidst  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  indignation  in  a  crowded  court.* 
On  that  same  evening  a  meeting  was  held,  in  Rrigliton-strcet  church, 
composed  *  of  upwards  of  2,000  persons,’  at  which  Mr.  Sleigh  delivered 
the  speech  given  in  the  first  of  the  above  pamphlets  ;  and  on  the  next 
Monday  evening,  April  15,  Mr.  Sleigh  and  Mr.  Russell  were  honoured 
by  a  public  soiree,  in  the  Queen-street  Hall,  an  account  of  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  appendix  to  the  second  pamphlet.  The  report  of  the  pro- 
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cccdings  in  tlie  police  court,  with  the  examination  and  cross-examina¬ 
tion  of  the  witnesses,  arc  at  once  lightly  amusing  and  gravely  sugges¬ 
tive.  Both  pamphlets  are  worthy  perusal. 

The  pamphlet  of  Dr.  Croly,  we  cannot  at  present  adequately  notice. 
There  arc  some  things  in  it  not  without  weight,  but  there  are  many 
strange  and  startling  absurdities,  worthy  of  a  writer,  who,  in  a  treatise 
on  baptism,  commences  with  the  first  and  second  baptisms  of  the 
>vorld  ! — ‘  the  globe  covered  with  water,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moving 
upon  it;  the  next  baptism  was  the  deluge.*  The  work  is  distin¬ 
guished,  too,  by  such  a  tone  of  assumption,  dogmatism,  and  contempt 
of  every  body  tliat  differs,  or  dares  to  differ,  from  him,  as  by  no  means 
to  recommend  Dr.  Croly  to  sensible  readers  either  as  an  author  or  a 
man.  We  may,  perha])s,  one  day,  return  to  the  subject,  and  establish 
and  illustrate  these  unfavourable  intimations. 


Soutbep's  Common -Place  Book.  Third  Series.  Anah/tical  Beadinijs. 
Edited  by  his  Son-in-law,  John  Wood  Wartcr,  B.D.  London  ; 
Longman  and  Co. 

This  volume  displays  an  immense  range  and  variety  of  reading,  and, 
together  with  its  predecessors,  fully  accounts  for  the  vast  stores  of 
information  wliich  were  j)osscsscd  by  Dr.  Southey.  After  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  their  contents,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  tlie  mental  afllucnce  he 
displayed.  A  man  who  read  so  much,  and  analyzed  so  carefully,  was 
not  likely  to  be  at  fault  in  any  matter  which  required  illustration  or 
enforcement.  Many  men  have  been  vast  readers,  but  Southey  was 
evidently  much  more  than  this.  He  condensed  and  arranged  what  he 
read,  so  as  to  have  it  always  at  command,  and  to  render  it  subservient 
to  his  will.  The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  history  and  biograjdiy, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  correspondence,  voyages  and  travels,  topo¬ 
graphy,  natural  history,  divinity,  literary  history,  and  miscellaneous 
literature,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  editor,  that, 

*  probably  since  the  collection  of  the  two  Zuingers — Theodore  and 
James — no  volume  has  contained  more  condensed  information.  It  is 
in  itself  a  smaller  Theatrum  Ilumamt  Vitce.' 

Dr.  Southey's  views  arc,  of  course,  conspicuous  throughout  the 
volume,  and  more  particularly  in  the  historical  and  biographical  por- 
ti(  ns.  \\  e  find  no  fault  with  this.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  it  should 
be  so,  and  the  fact  is  not  fairly  open  to  exception.  His  references  to 
many  works,  such  as  ‘  Ivimcy's  History  of  the  Baptists,'  the  ‘  Metho¬ 
dist  Magazine,’  ‘  Wilson's  Dissenting  Churches,’  and  ‘  Bogue  and 
Bennett  s  History  of  the  Dissenters,'  will  excite  a  smile  in  intelligent 
and  candid  readers.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  volume  is  deeply  interesting. 
It  is  a  book  for  occasional  reference,  not  for  continuous  reading,  and  is 
rich  in  the  best  materials  of  our  afllucnt  tongue. 

e  look  with  considerable  mistrust  on  works  of  this  kind ;  yet  we 
arc  free  to  confess — little  sympathy  as  there  is,  on  many  j)oints,  be¬ 
tween  u.s  and  Dr.  Southey — that  his  ‘  Common-Place  Book'  will  be 
our  frequent  companion,  and  that  we  anticipate  from  it  both  instruc¬ 
tion  and  pleasure. 
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Observations  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  the  European  People  in 
18-18-9.  Beiny  the  second  Series  of  the  Xotes  of  a  'Pravcller.  I>y 
Samuel  Laing.  8vo.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Wk  can  barely  state  in  this  brief  notice  the  valuable  character  of  these 
‘  Observations.’  Mr.  Laing’s  way  of  looking  at  social  questions  is,  we 
presume,  well  known  to  our  readers  from  his  former  very  acute  volumes. 
The  present  is  written  with  the  same  fi\culty  of  keen  observation  and 
extraordinary  power  of  clear  presentment  (by  dint  of  constant  inculca¬ 
tion),  of  the  leading  impressions  in  which  his  glances  result.  The  great 
points  to  which  the  author  seeks  to  bring  his  readers  arc,  first  and 
chiefly,  that  the  masses  of  the  continental  nations  arc  in  a  far  superior 
social  state  to  the  corresponding  Knglisli  class  ;  and  that  this  suj)criority 
is  closely  connected  with  the  great  diffusion  of  landed  property  in 
France  and  (Germany ;  secondly,  the  growing  power  of  functionaryism 
instead  of  aristocracy,  as  the  prop  of  the  continental  governments  ; 
thirdly,  the  results  of  the  governmental  education  system.  The  rela¬ 
tive  advantages,  or  rather  disadvantages,  of  a  standing  army,  and  of  the 
conscript  system,  arc  also  ably  discussed.  Hut  that  which  gives  its 
chief  value  to  the  volume,  is  the  amjilc  and  satisfactory  ‘  deliverance  * 
on  the  first-named  subject — the  distribution  of  landed  property  as  a 
necessary  element  in  the  comfort  of  the  masses.  This  great  question  is 
pressing  on  ICngland.  O’C’onnor  land  schemes,  and  such  straws,  show^ 
us  that;  and  any  thoughtful  man's  opinions  are  worth  studying  now  in 
our  moment  of  quiet,  before  the  strife  comes — much  more  those  of  a 
gentleman  so  thoroughly  competent  to  deduce  principles  from  his 
observation  as  is  the  keen-sighted  author  of  this  seasonable  and  im¬ 
portant  book. 


The  }Vorhin(j  Man's  Friend.  Vols.  1.  and  11.  London:  John  Cassell. 

It  is  scarcely  affirming  too  much  to  say  that  penny  publications  constitute 
the  peculiar  trait  of  the  literature  of  the  present  age  ;  and,  considering 
the  vast  numbers  whom  they  influence,  it  is  impossible  but  that  they 
should  exert  a  most  powerful  control  over  the  great  mass  of  our  popula¬ 
tion.  For  this  new  social  ])henomcnon  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  account. 
Had  those  cheap  ]niblications  with  which  tlie  press  is  now  teeming 
been  issued  but  a  single  generation  ago,  at  the  cost  even  of  a  farthing 
instead  of  a  penny,  they  would  have  commanded  but  a  scanty  circula¬ 
tion,  simply  because  the  classes  for  whom  they  are  intendeil  would,  to 
a  great  extent,  have  been  unable  to  read  them.  Within  the  jncsent 
century,  however,  the  progress  of  popular  education  has  been  such  in 
this  country,  ns  must  make  the  era  cons])icuous  in  its  liistory.  This  lias 
naturally  created  a  new  and  immense  demand  for  literature  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  and  a  cost  adapted  to  the  class  of  readers  w  ho  iiave  been  created, 
and  intellectually  cnfrancliiscd  by  Sunday,  Hritish  and  Foreign,  and 
National  Schools.  Penny  publications  constitute  the  supjily  which  has 
answered  to  this  new  and  copious  demand.  The  number  of  rival  pub¬ 
lications  which  w'cekly  issue  from  the  metropolis  w’e  arc  unable  to 
state,  but  we  arc  credibly  informed  that  one  of  the  most  worthless  of 
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them  ha*  a  circulation  of  not  leas  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  t/iousand 
a.week.  It  is  to  counteract  the  dissipating  and  frequently  vicious  ten¬ 
dency  of  these  publications,  that  the  work  before  us  has  been  originated. 
We  have  examined  it  with  great  satisfaction,  and  heartily  commend  it 
to  the  numerous  class  for  whom  it  is  especially  designed. 

There  are  two  features  in  I'he  Working  Mans  Friend  which  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  as  distinctive.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  in  addition 
to  the  high  moral  tendency,  by  which  it  is  consistently  pervaded,  it  con¬ 
stantly  brings  before  its  readers  information  of  directly  practical  and 
domestic  utility.  A  tale  illustrative  of  the  advantages  of  temperance, 
industry,  or  good  temper,  is  not  the  less  acceptable  in  the  cottage  of 
an  artizan,  because  it  is  succeeded  by  instructions  for  the  economizing 
of  food  and  fuel,  for  baking,  brewing,  and  cookery. 

The  second  peculiar  feature  to  which  we  refer  is,  the  monthly  sup¬ 
plement,  which  is  exclusively  made  up  of  original  essays  by  working 
men.  Some  of  these  are  admirable,  and  it  would  be  well  if  those  proud 
isolated  aristocrats,  who  designate  these  classes  as  the  ‘  canaille,’  and 
deny  their  capability  of  exercising  the  common  functions  of  citizens, 
would  peruse  these  essays,  and  confess  and  correct  their  error.  A  wise 
and  excellent  part  of  Mr.  Cassell’s  scheme  is,  the  remuneration  for  these 
essays  by  presents  of  books,  which  the  writers  are  allowed  to  choose 
for  themselves.  Some  of  the  letters  of  these  prize  essayists  have 
accidentally  fallen  under  our  eye,  and  we  must  confess  to  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live,  when  we  found 
such  works  as  Butler’s  Analogy,  Milton’s  prose  writings,  and  Bacon’s 
Novum  Organon,  selected  by  Cornish  miners.  Highland  peasants,  and 
licicester  stockingers.  Mr.  Cassell  is  unostentatiously  doing  a  great 
work,  and  one  in  which  we  trust  he  will  be  cheered  on  by  well-merited 
success. 


Refwrt  of  the  Pi  'oceedings  of  the  Second  General  Peace  Congress^  held  in 
Pans  on  the  22nd^  23rr/,  and  24th  of  August^  1849.  Compiled  from 
Authentic  Documents^  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Peace  Congress 
Committee.  8vo.  Pp.  120.  London:  Charles  Gilpin. 

This  volume  is  somewhat  tardy  in  its  appearance,  and  we  note  the 
fact,  not  from  any  querulous  disposition,  but  to  urge  on  the  parties 
concerned  not  to  allow'  a  similar  delay  in  the  case  of  the  C’ongress  held 
last  month  at  Frankfort.  The  circulation  of  such  documents  as  con¬ 
stitute  this  volume  is  of  great  importance,  and  w’e,  therefore,  regret  that 
it  should  be  contracted  by  any  circumstances  which  are  not  absolutely 
unavoidable.  In  order  that  such  papers  should  be  read,  they  must  be 
furnished  to  the  public  immediately  after  the  event  which  has  called 
attention  to  the  subject.  However,  better  late  than  never.  So  says 
the  old  proverb,  and  so  we  think.  The  volume  is  now  before  us,  and 
wc  rejoice  in  its  possession,  and  earnestly  recommend  our  friends  to 
gi'e  it  an  early  and  attentive  perusal.  *  The  speeches,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  have  been  translated  or  copied  from  the  manu.scripts  furnished 
5  the  speakers  themseh’es  :  the  remainder  have  been  collated  from 
the  rejx>rts  which  appeared  in  the  various  French  and  Knglish  news- 
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papers.  The  essays  are  printed  without  abbreviation,  and  the  ileiters 
nearly  so/  ,♦%  ,, 

The  Congress  of  Brussels  in  1848,  and  that  of  Paris  last  year,  have 
gone  far  to  arouse  public  attention  to  the  pence  question.  They  have 
utterly  removed  the  utopian  character  which  was  supposed  to  invest  it, 
and  have  placed  it  in  the  clear  light  of  day,  as  one  of  the  practical 
questions  of  the  age.  It  cannot  be  tabooed  any  longer.  To  sneer  at  it 
is  disgraceful  to  the  sneerer  only.  Truth  is  making  way,  and  tliose 
who  cannot — amongst  whom  we  rank — subscribe  to  the  abstract  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Peace  Society,  cordially  unite  with  its  members  in  the 
practical  effort  to  put  down  war.  We  rejoice  greatly  in  all  this,  and  as 
a  means  of  promoting  one  of  the  best  and  most  philanthropic  schemes 
of  the  day,  we  advise  our  readers  to  give  due  heed  to  the  facts  and 
reasonings  of  this  volume. 


Images.  By  W.  Weldon  Champneys,  M.A.  Fourth  Edition.  London  : 

Seeleys. 

This  is  a  volume  of  very  pleasing  allegories,  principally  designed  for 
children.  There  is  more  propriety  and  correctness  of  taste  in  them 
than  in  any  similar  volume  which  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time— and 
the  addition  to  each  of  the  quotations  from  Scripture  furnishes  the  key 
in  the  words  of  the  Bible.  The  book  is  one  which  has  had,  and  de¬ 
servedly,  a  wide  circulation. 


A  Manual  for  the  Youngy  being  an  Exposition  of  Proverbs  i. — ix.  By 
Rev.  C.  Bridges,  M.A.  London  :  Seeleys. 

This  is  another  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  practical  commentaries  which 
i  are  made  on  the  principle  of  taking  the  simple  thought  expressed  in 

>  half  a  dozen  words  of  Scripture,  and  diluting  it  into  a  paragraph  by 

repetitions  and  exclamations.  Such  a  style  of  w'riting  may  be  useful 
— any  instruments  may  be  that — but  that  it  is  likely  to  be  so  is  very 
questionable.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  on  that  subject,  we  do 
enough  when  we  indicate  the  class  of  exposition  to  which  this  volume 
belongs.  The  author  is  evidently  a  devout,  well-meaning  man. 


Ihe  State  and  Prospects  of  Jamaica.  By  David  King,  LL.D.  London  : 

Johnstone  and  Hunter. 

We  welcome  from  a  calm,  clear-sighted  Christian  man,  this  volume,  on 
an  island  which  is  an  object  of  painful  interest  to  British  men  of  bene¬ 
volence  and  religion.  It  contains  a  temperate,  unbiassed  statement  of 
the  present  state  of  Jamaica,  dark  enough,  but  not  gratuitously 
blackened.  The  study  of  the  negro  character  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  parts  of  the  book.  There  are  appended  remarks  on  the 
advantages  of  the  island  as  a  resort  for  invalids.  We  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  the  work  to  our  readers.  Jamaica  had  once  a  romantically  strong 
hold  on  the  sympathies  of  English  Christians — and  .surely  we  are  not 
now  going  to  substitute  neglect  for  all  our  former  intere  st  and  energy. 
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The  Lighted  Vallei/ ;  or,  the  Closing  Scenes  of  the  Life  of  Ahhy  Bolton. 

By  one  of  her  Sisters.  AVith  a  Preface  by  her  Grandfather,  Rev.  AV. 

Jay,  of  Rath.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  ani  Co. 

To  those  who  think  ‘  scenes’  on  a  death -bed  are  fit  subjects  for  the 
world’s  eye,  this  volume  will  present  a  narrative  of  the  peaceful,  glad 
departure  of  a  young  lady  of  interesting  character.  On  ourselves,  the 
cliect  of  this  and  all  its  class  of  books  is  not  pleasant.  We  doubt  the 
wisdom,  and  we  are  sure  of  the  indelicacy,  of  putting  on  record  the 
details  of  death,  however  they  may  exhibit  Christian  fortitude.  The 
biographies  of  Scripture  men  avoid  carrying  us  into  the  presence  of  the 
last  moments,  and  there  is  deep  significance  in  the  fact.  If,  however, 
this  general  objection  be  surmounted,  this  volume  will  exhibit  (how 
involuntarily  we  drop  into  theatrical  words,  ^scenes,"  ^  ej'hihIC — and 
this  about  a  death-bed ! )  a  gentle,  patient,  young  heart,  welcoming, 
rather  than  enduring,  death. 


The  Analytical  Ilchrexv  and  Chaldee  Lexicon :  consisting  of  an  Alpha¬ 
betical  Arrangement  of  every  IT^ord  atid  Inflection  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  precisely  as  they  occur  in  the  Sacred  Text,  u  ith 
a  (wrammatieal  Analysis  of  each  Word,  and  Lexicographical  Illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Meanings.  To  tchich  is  prefixed,  a  complete  Series  of 
Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Paradigms,  with  G rammatical  Ilemarks  and 
Explanations.  4to.  Pp.  90 :  784.  London:  Samuel  Ragstcr  and 
Sons.  1848. 


More  than  seven  years  of  unremitting  labour,  we  are  informed  in  the 
preface,  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  work.  It  is  especially  intended 
and  adapted  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  prosecute  the  study  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  without  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  oral  instruction.  Such  persons  will  find  it  an  invaluable  com¬ 
panion,  whatever  lexicon  and  grammar  they  may  use,  but  especially 
those  of  Oesenius.  The  paradigms  and  grammatical  introduction, 
compiled  from  Gesenius's  Uhrgcbaude,  and  Winer’s  C’haldee  Gram¬ 
mar,  exhibit,  of  course,  the  same  princijdes  as  are  developed  in  the 
elaborate  grammar  prepared  by  Mr.  Davidson,  from  Professor  Uodiger's 
edition  of  that  of  Gesenius,  formerly  noticed  by  us.  The  lexicon 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Mr.  Tregclles’s  elaborate  and  revised 
translation  of  that  great  Hebraist’s  lexicon,  w  hich  we  noticed  at  the 
same  time.  1  he  special  object  of  the  present  work,  as  compared  with 
those  we  have  just  named,  and  as  a  companion  to  them,  is  to  assist  tlie 
student  in  analyzing  and  accounting  for  unusual  or  more  difficult 
forms.  Ihis  it  does,  we  arc  happy  to  say,  not  by  superseding  either 
the  grammar  or  the  lexicon,  but  by  facilitating  the  use  of  them.  It  is, 
in^  fact,  a  help  to  parsing^  and  such  a  help  as  we  believe  will  be  a 
stimulus  to  diligence,  by  obviating  the  peculiar  causes  of  perplexity 
which  the  Shcmetic  languages,  as  they  arc  called,  present. 

Having,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  expressed  our  view’s  in  reference 
to  Oesenius  s  grammatical  and  lexical  systems,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dis¬ 
cuss  that  subject  again.  Nothing  which  has  since  been  published  on  the 
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continent  detracts  in  any  measure  from  the  pre-eminence  of  Gescnius’s 
labours  as  we  have  described  them,  that  is,  as  the  most  judicious, 
inductive,  synthetical  exposition  of  the  phenomena  and  principles  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  His  errors  belong  to  another  department  of  literary 
labour,  that  of  exegesis  :  and  with  them,  as  we  have  before  shown,  Mr. 
Bagstcr's  beautiful  Lexicon  had  nothing  to  do,  for  they  were  removed 
by  the  patient  diligence  of  Mr.  Trcgelles.  It  merely  remains  for  us, 
therefore,  now  to  say,  that  the  volume  before  us  is,  in  every  respect, 
deserving  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  those  which  it  is  intended  to  ac¬ 
company,  and  that  with  them,  and  the  elaborate  and  excellent  Hebrew 
Concordance,  which  \vc  owe  to  the  same  enterprising  publishers,  it 
leaves  even  the  solitary  student  nothing  to  desire  in  the  way  of  help, 
after  he  has  acquired  the  pronunciation  of  the  language. 


Female  Atjeney  among  the  Heathen^  as  recorded  in  the  History  and  Cor- 
respondence  of'  the  Society  for  Promoiiny  Female  Education  in  the 
East.  London :  Sutcr. 

We  notice  this  volume  with  great  pleasure,  as  containing  most  interest¬ 
ing  records  of  the  operations  of  a  society  far  too  little  known.  The 
condition  of  women  in  heathen  nations,  whether  civilized  or  barbarous, 
presents  but  too  unvarying  depression  and  misery ;  whilst  the  jealous 
seclusion  which  is  their  lot  removes  them  from  the  influence  of  our 
ordinary  mission  agencies.  There  is  thus  ample  room  for  such  a 
society  as  that  whose  operations  arc  recorded  here ;  and  w'e  earnestly 
urge  on  all  our  lady  readers  to  study  this  book,  that  they  may 
strengthen  the  hands  of  their  sisters,  whose  noble  exertions  are  detailed 
in  it.  We  have  met,  in  turning  over  its  pages,  wdth  accounts  of  some 
of  the  truest  heroines  that  have  ever  lived.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  a 
hundred  sentimental  things  about  woman's  endurance,  and  so  forth — 
but  instead  of  all  that,  wx*  w'ould  only  refer  to  the  narrative  itself,  and 
press  its  claims,  not  only,  nor  chiefly,  as  a  literary  production,  though 
these  arc  high,  on  the  earnest  attention  of  all  the  Christian  women  of 
Kn  gland. 


India  and  the  Gospel.  By  llcv.  W.  Clarkson.  London  :  Snow. 

I’ll  ERE  is  more  material  for  thought  in  this  book,  of  about  three 
hundred  pages,  small  octavo,  than  in  some  books  of  fourfold  its  size. 
Ihe  material,  too,  is  of  the  best  kind.  Were  we  asked  by  a  stranger 
to  the  operations  of  Christian  missions  in  India  to  put  him  in  the  best 
w’ay  of  thoroughly  understanding  them,  wx  should  introduce  him  at 
once  to  Mr.  Clarkson.  His  production  is  worthy  a  high  j)lacc  amongst 
our  missionary  literature ;  to  which,  unless  wx  are  greatly  mistaken, 
he  will  add  further  contributions  of  yet  greater  value.  He  is  just  the 
man  to  observe  the  varying  moral  phenomena  of  British  India,  to  esti¬ 
mate  their  bearing  on  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  then  to  indicate 
the  corresponding  duty  of  the  Church  of  God.  *  India  and  the  Gospel  * 
is  an  admirable  hook. 
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John  Casseir s  Library^  Vols.  L  and  11. — Sailinys  over  the  Globe ;  or, 
The  Progress  of  Maritime  Discovery.  London  :  John  Cassell. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  mainly  similar  to  that  of  the  periodical 
which  we  have  already  noticed.  Its  cheapness  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
remarkable.  The  volume,  neatly  bound  and  lettered,  contains  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-eight  pages,  illustrated  with  wood-cuts,  and  sells  for 
one  shilling.  Perhaps  a  more  useful  and  generally  interesting  subject 
might  have  been  selected  for  the  introductory  volumes  of  such  a  series. 
History  and  biography,  we  think,  should  be  its  staple  material. 


The  Norwegian  Sailor  :  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  George  Noscoe,  written 
by  himself.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by  the  llev.  Thomas  Raffies, 
D.D.,  LL.D.  New  Edition.  With  an  Account  of  his  Death.  Lon¬ 
don  ;  Charles  Gilpin. 

lx  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  such  a  narrative  as  this — so  touchingly 
simple,  truth-like,  and  instructive.  There  is,  as  Dr.  Raffles  remarks, 
‘  an  air  of  truthfulness  and  sincerity  about  it,  that  commends  it  to  the 
contidcnce  of  the  reader  as  no  fiction.'  George  Noscoe  was  a  Nor¬ 
wegian,  bom  in  1788,  and  the  narrative  of  his  sailor's  life,  his  conver¬ 
sion  to  God,  and  of  the  hearty  zeal  with  which  he  devoted  his  closing 
years  to  the  religious  welfare  of  others,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
records  we  have  ever  perused.  ‘  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,’  says  Dr. 
Raffles,  ‘  perused  a  narrative  more  adapted  to  be  acceptable  and  useful 
to  that  interesting  class  of  our  fellow-men  to  which  he  belonged.  I 
would  earnestly  recommend  its  perusal  to  every  sailor.’  In  this  opinion 
and  recommendation,  we  heartily  concur.  A  better  book  for  such  a 
purpose  cannot  be  found. 


The  Revelation  of  St.  John  — simply  analyzed  and  briefly  expounded.  By 
Delta.  London :  Nisbet. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Rook  of  Revelation.  By  the  Author  of  the  ‘  Scheme 
of  Prophecy’  from  Daniel.  London  :  Green. 

The  former  of  these  volumes  adopts  the  theory  of  a  three-fold  paral¬ 
lelism  in  the  Apocalypse — the  Epistles  to  the  Churches  being  taken  to 
represent  seven  states  of  the  Church,  chronologically  successive,  ex¬ 
tending  over  the  period  from  Christ  to  the  consummation,  wliich  same 
ground  is  again  twice  traversed  in  the  following  portions.  There  is 
much  calm  sobriety  of  interpretation  in  the  volume. 

The  second  is  the  production  of  an  elderly  ladj',  who  follows  the 
bi^aten  track  of  Protestant  commentators,  with  a  luxuriance  of  fancy 
which  does  not  commend  itself  to  us.  For  instance,  she  put  in  apposi¬ 
tion  John  8  vision  ol  the  Son  of  Man,  whose  head  and  hairs  were  white 
like  wool,  with  the  spouse  in  the  Canticles,  whose  locks  were  black  and 
bushy,  ^d  hnds  in  this  the  Saviour's  condition  when  his  people's  sins 
were  laid  on  him — and  the  contrast  when,  by  the  shedding  of  his 
blood,  all  was  purged  away. 
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Reyeneration,  By  Win.  Anderson.  Glasgow  :  Jackson. 

These  transcripts  of  a  series  of  pnlpit  discourses  are  not  the  work  of 
a  common  sermonizor.  Their  author  is  too  little  known  south  of  the 
Tweed — but  wherever  known  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  as  the 
possessor  of  one  of  the  strongest,  purest,  most  original  minds,  in  the 
whole  of  Scottish  dissent.  With  many  peculiarities  of  style  and  thought, 
that  sometimes  jar  on  a  fastidious  ear,  there  is  such  a  mass  of  sterling 
hard  thinking  in  this  volume,  as  we  seldom  find  in  the  same  compass, 
in  sermons  at  all  events.  And  withal,  there  comes,  in  the  most  unex¬ 
pected  places,  a  tone  of  such  strange  beauty,  a  gleam  of  such  tender¬ 
ness  and  pathos,  as  marks  at  once  the  man  of  genius — the  poet  under 
the  guise  of  seceder  minister — and,  highest  of  all,  there  is  deep  religious 
life  and  intense  earnestness.  Logic,  passion,  almost  tears,  blend  in 
the  strangest  but  most  captivating  manner,  in  this  as  in  all  the  re¬ 
markable  productions  of  its  remarkable  author. 


Erjilanatori/  Notes  and  Comments  on  the  New  Testament,  By  Edward 
Ash,  M.D.  In  Three  Vols.  London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

These  volumes  contain  a  large  amount  of  carefully-compiled  explana¬ 
tory  remarks.  The  author  states  his  aim  to  be  setting  before  the 
reader  the  true  scope  and  meaning  of  the  text  wherever  it  requires  ex¬ 
planation,  and  exhibiting  the  train  of  thought,  with  the  connexion 
between  the  several  parts.  Of  course,  an  exhibition  of  the  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  one  view  of  doubtful  passages  in  preference  to  another, 
is  not  contemplated  in  such  a  plan — all  that  can  be  looked  for  is  a 
sufficiently  clear,  brief  statement  of  the  author’s  conception  of  the  text 
— and  this  Dr.  Ash  very  successfully  gives.  His  comments  are  short 
and  unambiguous,  he  avoids  sermonizing  meditation,  and  all  other 
excrescences.  The  result  is  a  work  which  is  not  meant  for  the  student, 
but  keeps  steadily  in  view  the  wants  of  one  specific  class,  and,  to  a 
large  extent,  meets  them.  We  can  honestly  recommend  it  as  judicious, 
laborious,  and  plain,  the  result  evidently  of  a  devout  and  careful  study 
for  many  years  of  the  Bible  and  Biblical  commentators. 


Windmys  of  the  River  of  the  JTater  of  Life.  By  George  B.  Cheever, 
D.D.  Glasgow:  Collins. 

Dr.  Chee  VER  has  gained  so  large  a  reputation  for  a  fascinating  style 
that  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  hint  the  doubt  whether  good  taste  will 
not  meet  many  things  in  his  writings  which  will  offend.  We  do  not 
admire  the  sort  of  mawkishness  that  entitles  a  book  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  fruits  of  faith  by  such  a  title  as  this  ;  and  should  be  glad  if 
popular  taste  were  so  far  elevated  as  to  dislike  it  too.  We  willingly 
bear  testimony,  however,  to  the  great  substantial  merits  of  Dr.  Cheever  a 
volume,  and  suppose  that  in  consideration  of  the  many  successful  at¬ 
tempts  at  striking  and  beautiful  things,  we  must  be  content  to  accept 
a  miss  now  and  then,  especially  as  there  is  much  to  benefit  as  well  as 
attract  in  the  book. 
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Letters  on  Happiness,  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Letters  to  I'nknown 
Friends.*  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  class  of  hooks  of  practical  religion,  hut  not 
to  the  larger  division  of  that  class — which  is  marked  not  less  by  the 
presence  of  deep  devotional  feeling  than  by  the  absence  of  all  preten¬ 
sions  to  literary  grace.  We  rejoice  in  the  great  change  in  tone 
which  has  in  this  respect  passed  on  much  of  our  popular  religious 
writing,  and  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  present  volume,  as  well  as  to 
others  from  the  same  writer,  as  possessing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
charms  of  thorough  Christian  principle,  deep  humble  godliness,  and 
cultivated  taste. 


Gems  from  Matthew  Henry.  London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

We  need  not  sing  praises  to  our  great  English  commentator  ;  a  century 
and  a  half  has  done  that  wherever  there  have  been  devout  men  reading 
our  tongue.  This  little  volume  is  a  collection,  arranged  under  several 
heads,  of  many  of  his  peculiar,  pithy,  aphoristic  sayings,  which  present 
a  fair  view  of  his  piety,  his  knowledge  of  men,  his  thoroughly  English 
love  for  ]>roverb-like  sentences,  laying  hold  of  men  as  with  hooks.  It 
is  a  very  valuable  gift  for  readers  of  books  of  what  is  called  an  experi¬ 
mental  character  ;  no  man  can  look  over  it  without  lighting  on  some 
line  of  wisdom,  or  tenderness,  or  rebuke,  that  will  set  him  to  think,  or 
reflect,  and  pray. 


Facts  in  a  Clergyman  s  Life.  By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  A.M., 

London  :  Seeleys. 

Tiieue  is  no  attempt  at  order  or  method  in  Mr.  Tayler’s  confidences. 
He  gives  us  a  collection  of  facts  such  as  we  presume  almost  every 
preacher  has  met,  and  a  number  of  reflections  such  as  we  arc  sure  every 
preacher  could  make.  The  volume  reflects  from  every  page  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  amiable,  hard-working,  pious  clergyman.  It  has  all  the 
simplicity  of  thought,*  and  (with  all  respect  we  say  it),  some  ol  the 
feebleness  characteristic  of  the  estimable  party  to  which  the  writer 
belongs.  While  it  contains  nothing  remarkable,  it  will  doubtless  edify 
many  devout  persons,  partly  for  that  very  reason. 


Romantsjn  in  hngland :  The  Redeinptorist  Fathers  oj'  St.  ^lary  s  Con¬ 
vent^  Park-road.,  Clapham.  London  :  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

A  REriuNT  of  a  scries  of  letters  that  originally  appeared  in  the 
Historic  limes,’  containing  copious  extracts  from  Roman  Catholic 
authors,  to  establish  the  charges  of  idolatry  and  false  morality.  (  on- 
sidcrable  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  work,  which  may  serve  to 
enlighten  some  people  on  the  invariablcncss  of  Roman  Catholicism  in 
some  of  its  most  objectionable  points  of  doctrine  and  precept. 
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The  ^fnenwnic  Chronology  of  British  ITistorg^  ^'c.  Liondon  :  Hamilton, 

Adams,  and  Co. 

Three  hundred  papjes  of  lines,  which  can  only  be  called  rhymes  in  the 
exercise  of  the  most  enlarged  charity,  out  of  each  of  which  a  date  is 
extracted  by  certain  initial  letters  receiving  numerical  value,  is  a  sight 
that  reminds  one  of  old  Mr.  Weller's  philosophical  doubt  about  the 
acquisition  of  the  alphabet,  ‘  whether  it's  worth  while  going  through  so 
much  to  learn  so  little  is  a  question — I  rather  think  it  isn't !’ 


The  Amyotf  s  Home.  London  :  Groombridge. 

Tite  charm  of  this  little  child's  book  is  its  simplicity.  Tt  bears  all  the 
marks  of  being  a  study,  and  a  loving  one,  from  real  child-life.  It  is  a 
quiet  sketch  of  the  life  of  a  family  of  little  ones,  whom  half  its  young 
readers  will  claim  as  portraits  of  themselves,  and  will  love  accordingly. 
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Just  Published, 

Tlio  I'reludc;  or,  Growth  of  a  Poet's  Mind.  An  Autobiographical  Poem. 
By  William  Wordsworth. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  l).l).,  LL.l).  Pv  his  Son-in-law, 
the  Kev.  William  Hanna,  I.L.I).  Vol.  II. 

Southey’s  Common-place  Book.  Third  Series.  Analytical  Headings. 
Edited  by  his  Son-in-law,  John  Wood  Warter,  B.l). 

Hints  for  the  Earnest  Student ;  or,  a  Y'ear-Book  for  the  Young.  Compiled 
by  Mrs.  William  Eison. 

Favourite  Song  Birds :  being  a  Popular  Description  of  the  Feathered 
Songsters  of  Britain.  No.  3. 

The  National  Cyclopa'dia  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Part  43. 

The  Annotated  Paragraph  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
according  to  the  Authorized  Version,  arrang(‘d  in  paragra])hs  and  parallel¬ 
isms;  with  Explanatory  Notes,  Prefaces  to  the  several  Books,  and  an  entirely 
new  selection  of  References  to  paralhd  and  illustrative  Passages.  Part  1. 

The  American  Biblical  Hepositorv.  Conducted  hv  J.  M-  Sherwood.  Third 
Series.  Vol.  VI.  No.  3. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  General  Peace  (’ongress,  held  in 
Baris,  on  the  22d,  23d,  and  24th,  of  August,  1H49.  Compiled  from  authentic 
Documents,  under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Peace  C(»ngres8  Committee. 

The  Pha'uix  Library. 

1  he  Revolt  of  the  Bees. 
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The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical  and  Moral.  By  Rev. 
James  M*Co8h,  A.M. 

Social  Aspects.  By  John  Stores  Smith. 

Ijitter-Day  Pamphlets.  Edited  by  Thomas  Carlyle. 

Cholera  and  its  Cures.  An  Historical  Sketch.  By  J.  Stevenson  Bushnan, 
M.D. 

The  Illustrated  Book  of  Songs  for  Children.  The  engravings  from  designs 
by  Birket  Foster. 

A  new  Elucidation  of  the  Principles  of  Speech  and  Elocution.  A  full 
theoretical  development,  with  numerous  practical  exercises,  &c.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  Melville  Bell. 

Christianity  in  Harmony  with  Man’s  Nature — Present  and  Progressive. 
Seven  lectures,  preached  in  Gal  low  tree-gate  Chapel,  Leicester.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Legge,  LL.D. 

Agricultural  Distress ;  its  Cause  and  Remedy.  With  a  Preliminary  En¬ 
quiry  concerning  the  Civil  Law  of  the  Freedom  of  Private  Enterprise.  By 
Charles  Forster  Cotterill. 

Numerical  Statistics ;  or,  Wesleyan  Methodism  for  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  last  80  years.  By  Bailey  Hillyard. 

Pure  Sounds  against  Pure  Immaterialism ;  or,  that  Sounds  are  not  Pure 
Sensations.  By  Antoine  Claude  Gabriel  Jobert. 

The  Structure  of  Prophecy.  By  James  Douglas  of  Cavers. 

The  Voices  of  tlie  Night.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D. 

Lights  and  Shades  of  Ireland.  In  Three  Parts.  By  Asenath  Nicholson, 
of  New  York. 

Pleasant  Pages  for  Y'oung  People.  Part  2. 

Puritan  Gems;  or,  Wise  and  Holy  Sayings  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Watson, 
A.M.  Edited  and  arranged  by  the  Rev.  John  Adey. 

The  Art  of  Questioning  and  Answering  in  French.  By  A.  C.  G.  Jobert. 
Second  Edition. 

A  Compendium  of  Universal  History  from  the  Creation  to  the  Present 
Time.  Translated  from  the  Twenty- fourth  Edition  of  the  German  original. 
By  Charles  Theomartyr  Stafford. 

Manifesto,  or  Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  French  Protestant  Church, 
London,  founded  by  Charter  of  Edward  VI.,  24th  July,  1550. 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.A., 
and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.  Part  8. 

Discouraes  and  Sayings  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Illustrated  in  a  Series 
of  Exjwsitions.  By  J.  Brown,  D.D. 

The  Works  of  John  Owen,  D.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Goold. 

Religion,  the  Weal  of  the  Church,  and  the  Need  of  the  Times.  By  George 
Steward. 

The  Voice  of  the  Early  Church  in  its  first  Three  Centuries  of  Stedfast 
Trouble  and  Final  Victory.  In  Three  Parts.  By  Rev.  Chas.  Smyth. 

Preach  the  M  ord  ;  the  Matter  and  Manner  of  Preaching  considered.  By 
0.  F.  Maberly. 

^  Ministerial  Supiwrt  and  Ministerial  Efficiency  ;  or,  the  Duty  of  Dissenting 
Congregations  in  Relation  to  the  Peculiar  Support  of  the  Ministry'. 

The  Bible  of  Every  Land;  or,  History’,  Critical  and  Philosophical, of  all  the 
\  ersions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Part  X. 


